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TH^  DOINGS  OP  ANNIKAD8L  AND  15DECHBIfiB 


The  world  use  made  by  Zi 


,  the  World's 


Heart.     He  wag  An^nik-a-del'g  grandfather. 


was  God — the  greatest  men  in  the 


wo  rid . 


Ghool  the  Hoon  and  Sun  were  far  away  in  the 


far-off  west. 


W 


\f. 


When  the~>i 


*  -  - 

came,  liO-weWcna- -.jre^olcftfti 


Ssple-JSan  went  after  the  Moon  end  Sun  aad  brought 
til  em  east  to  a  mountain  that  then  stood  just  west 


of  the  place  where  the  white  people  have  since  built       U-*. 
the  little  mining  town  of  Shasta,  shout  fire  miles 

west  of  Bedding. 

The  Moon  and  Sun  canped  there  on  the  ground  and 
stayed  all  night.     They  were  so  hot  that  they  burnt 
up  the  mountain,  ground  and  all.  lecving  a  hollow 
place  or  basin  which  is  there  now.     Our  people  {the 


o 


the  883 


jjfiieaaa  anfl  iMusmm)  odU  th-  place  T-her.  the  noon 

and  Sun  stood  still.  OieklarAil'-lo-mnw-oi. 

After  tb.e  Moon  f  rd  Sun  had  camped  ther.  ccd  had 
burnt  out  t".e  place,   feey  ocntinwd  moving  to«rt 

t  find  trsTsled  without  stopping  till  they 
reached  the  end  of  their  joumey.  *ich  was  on  the 
ground  very  far  away  in  the  east. 

X^i^jjaksLfi.  the  magle-fidan  did  not  know  #i8t  to  do 
with  them,   and  the  other  people  did  not  know. 

yoLkis.  the  Chipmunk  woman,  had  a  daughter.    The 

n  had  a  son.  named  Ah-ffo-))aVla~Chft> 


Sugarpine  Cone  ma 


Hp  told  his  son 


about  this  girl  and  told  him  to  go 


and  ce 


f  her  or  he  would  never  have  a  wife.  The  son 


was 


3leok  and  clean  and  very  g 


ood  looking.     He  thought 


there  must  he  some  reason  why  his  father  w»ted  hi- 
to  go  and  get  this  girl,  so  one  night  he  went  to  his 


grandfather  an 


d  told  him  ^8t  his  father  had  said. 


-3. 


The  old  men  answered,  *'Ye9.   the  girl  is  over 
there,  "but  you  may  not  be  eble  to  get  her." 

l-niklfl-del  had  brought  To"-kis  the  old  Chipmunk 
woman  to  this  Tsorld  with  his  mind,  and  she  had  brought 


her  daughter  -^ith  her;     A~nik-a-dal  had  brought  her 
forth  with  his  mind  by  thinking  hor.     She  was  not 
born  in  the  usual  way  of  man  and  woman. 

The  sen  of  the  Sugarpine  Cone  man  went  after 
the  girl  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  saying:     "This 
will  be  my  journey  after  a  girl  in  this  world.     I 
am  going  after  her  with  my  mind.     In  front  of  me  is 
darkness,  behind  me  is  light".     Then  he  sang,  and  in 
his  song  said  that  it  would  be  this  way  when  the  world 
is  finished  [referring  to  the  light  of  the  3un  and 

Moon J. 

Toikis.  the  Chipmunk  iloman.  heard  his  scng.     She 

covered  her  daughter  up  so  she  could  not  hear  it. 


mmtmmmmmmmr- 
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But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  girl  heerd  the 
song.  She  wanted  to  get  up  to  see  .nhat  it  was.  She 
heard  it  every  night  for  five  nights  before  Ah-SQr. 


ceme.  Her  mother  thought  she  could  not 


hear  it.  On  the  fifth  nip.ht  the  girl  broke  loose 
End  wnt  out.  She  ^ent  lo^n  to  the  spring.  Ah-8Cr. 
-Ifi-Gbe >  son  of  the  Sugarpine  Cone  man,  was  there 
already.  She  sent  up  to  him  and  said:  "You  are 
the  one  who  is  doing  all  that  singing. 
"Yes,  I  am  the  one,"  he  admitted. 
She  asked.  "What  do  you  sing  that  way  for?" 
"I  came  to  see  you,"  he  replied. 
She  said,  "You  didn't  have  to  make  so  much  fuse 


to  come  to  see  me." 

"I  am  afraid  your  mother  doesn't  like  me,"  he 


answered. 
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The  girl  swelled  the  man  and  he  snelt  good — 
for  he  was  the  son  of  the  Sugarpine  Cone  man  and 
smelt  of  sugarpine  pitch,  end  it  broke  her  heart. 
She  said,  "We  will  go  to  my  room,  but  I  donH  know 
how  you  are  going  to  get  in." 

He  answered,  "You  go  home  first.     1*11  get  in 


all  right." 


She  went  in  undei^round  and  wondered  how  he 


could  get  in 


He  ceased  the  house  to  open  and  went  in,  and  it 


closed  after  hirn  so  that  no  one  cculd  know  that  he 


hed  been  there.  Then  he  spoke,  "I  am  here.' 


ftt 


She  was  surprised  end  said.  "You  must  look  out 

for  my  mother." 

He  answered,  "All  right." 

The  old  woman  heard  the  whispering  end  was 
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suspicious.  When  she  got  up  in  the  morning  h«  had 
already  left  the  girl  and  had  gone.  The  old  ^raon 
went  in  and  aaked  her  daughter,  Hlho  were  you  talking 
to  last  night?" 

The  girl  replied,  "Did  you  hear  me  talk?  Maybe 


I  dreamed," 


The  mother  said.  "I  know  you  were  talking  to 


somebody.     I  want  you  to  tell  me.     Don't  lie  to  me," 

The  daughter  replied,  "I  will  not  lie  to  you 
but  I  will  not  tell  vou  until  tomorrow  morning." 


Her  mother  insisted,  "I  went  to  know  ws.  who 


he  is." 


The  girl  said  again,  "1*11  tell  you  tomorrow 


morning 


n 


The  old  woman  repeated.  "I  want  to  know  nfia." 
Then  the  girl  said,  "I  cannot  name  him.  I  will 


ask  him  his  name." 


~I<!*=S=P-^- 
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The  mother  said  **If  you  want  that  nan  to  live 
with  you,  bring  him  in  tonight.     I  want  to  know  him." 


The  girl  replied.  "All  right. 


W8P  afraid 


of  her  mother. 


The  next  night 


came  hack  to 


' » 


her.     'fhe  fMl  said,  **^e  had  better  go  in.     My  mother 
wants  to  know  11*10  you  are." 

He  replied,  "1*11  go  in.     If  she  knows  me,  knows 
who  I  am,  I'll  stay.     If  she  doesn't  know  me,  1*11 
go  home." 

So  they  went  in,   the  girl  leading  the  way.     She 
put  a  Bear  hide  mat  down  for  him  to  sit  on. 

The  mother  happened  to  be  outside;  #ien  she  came 
in  ehe  found  the  two   together.     "Well,"  she  said, 
"that's  all  right.     I  know  his  father.     I  thoucht  it 
was  someone  else,  that's  ^hy  I  made  a  fuss.     You  can 


\^^:ty^ 
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i~j  ^  rJ  --- 


go  now  and  cook  and  eat.'* 

Both  were  young  and  proud.  The  girl  jumped  up 
and  cooked  for  her  man.  The  next  morning  he  got  up 
and  built  the  fire.  She  liked  that.  After  breakfast 
he  went  out  and  killed  a  deer  and  brought  it  in.  For 
ten  days  he  brought  a  deer  in  every  morning.  He  said 
to  his  wife.  "I  cannot  stay  longer  than  ten  days.** 
She  answered,  *'Then  1*11  go  with  you.** 
In  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  she  told  her 

« 

mother.  "This  fellow  is  going  home.     I  am  going  with 


|"t,ii?lf',V,>',  r;;  I. 


him.** 


The  old  woman  answered.  **I  cannot  keep  you.     You've 
got  a  man,  go  on,**  but  added,  "Sometime  you  must  come 


back  to  me. 


The  girl  said,  "I  cannot  promise  that.** 
On  the  eleventh  morning  they  started  for  home 
It  took  ten  days  to  make  the  journey. 


1 


jV^  T»  ■■    -,  ■  -^t 


m 


m 
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This  young  mm,  Ah-gQ-bgl-la.ohe.  had  a  house 


on  one  aide  of  his  father *8  house.  He  took  his  wife 


there  and  hid  her,  for  he  was  afraid  of  his  father. 

In  the  morning  he  went  in  to  see  his  father  aod 
mother  and  surprised  them.  They  had  not  known  where 
he  had  gone.  The  old  man  «»upposed  hi?  son  had  gone 
after  a  girl  somewhere  else,  and  wanted  to  know.  He 

0 

said,  "If  you  have  got  a  wife  I  want  to  see  her.  Tell 

% 

me  who  you  have  got." 

The  son  answered,  "I'll  tell  you  tomorrow  morning." 


The  old  man  demanded,  "I  want  to  know  noa*  1*11 


not  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  want  to  know  who  you  have 
got." 


The  mother  said  nothing. 

The  son  replied,  "I'll  tell  you  tonight." 

The  father  insisted.  "No,  I  want  to  know  today, 


not  tonight." 
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The  son  didn't  eat  any  breakfast  but  went  out 
after  his  wife  end  said  to  her,  1f9  shall  haye  to  go 
Ir,  my  father  wants  to  see  you."     So  they  went  in. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  and  said,  "That's 
all  right.     That's  the  girl  I  wanted  you  to  get.**    And 
he  told  his  wife  to  cook,  saying,  "Treat  her  well,  for 
she  is  the  girl  I  wanted  him  to  get.** 

Then  he  said  to  his  son,  *'You  had  better  take  her 

to  your  grandfather." 

So  they  ate  breakfast  end  the  son  took  his  wife 


to  his  grandfather. 

Wh«n  they  cane,  the  old  nan  stood  up:     "lou  are 
all  right."  he  said,  "but  you  must  hare  a  child." 
Then  he  broke  open  a  sugarpine  nut  and  gave  the  meat 
to  his  grandson,  saying,  "Put  this  in  a  basket  tonight, 
and  when  everyone  is  asleep,  go  to  the  spring  and  dip 
water  out  and  put  this  nut  in  it  and  cover  up  the  basket 


■  v.:'!:'i.■i^„lv.,rVv*:,.^^y•;;'.•^r■•<-"/i 
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and  don*t  let  anybody  see  it." 

Then  the  old  grandmother  took  the  girl  aside  and 
gave  her  the  soft  skin  of  a  wildcat  and  the  soft  skin 
of  a  rahhit  and  a  bunch  of  a  very  soft  grass  called 


vihich  she  had  picked  to  pieces  and  i^iich 


was  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk.     She  said,  "Keep  it 

under  your  clothes  and  don't  show  it  to  anyone."    Then 

she  went  out.    The  girl  didn»t  know  what  the  grandmother 
gave  it  to  her  for. 

Then  Ay^->!"-ha1~la~Ghe  and  his  girl-wife  went 


home  and  went  to  nleep. 


The  Moon  and  Sun  were  living  in  their  roundhouse 
far  away  in  the  east.     V;hen  the  Sun  was  inside  sleeping 
on  the  ground  the  world  was  dark,  but  in  the  morning 
when  she  went  up  on  top  of  the  roundhouse,  the  world 
became  fairly  light. 

Sarly  In  the  morning,  when  the  first  rays  of  light 
came  in.  they  heard  a  baby  cry  right  beside  them. 


JA,ffK.  u U.. :«■««*■-,■•..■.■'■ '-\.'  .1,',  .'•/?,-•-■ 
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Ah-90-bal»la-Ghft  said  to  his  wife,  "You  had  better 


get  up  and  attend  to  that  baby." 

3he  sprang  up  quickly,  and  was  proud  to  wash  and 
care  for  her  baby,  Ah-ad-bal-la-che  brought  another 
basket,  full  of  warm  water.  He  looked  at  the  baby; 
it  was  a  boy.  He  asked,  "Have  you  anything  to  wrap 
the  baby  in?" 


^    c% 


She  answered,  "Yes,"  and  showed  him  the  soft  skin 


of  the  wildcat  and  the  soft  skin  of  the  rabbit  and 


(. . 


^t 


the  soft  Cha~ha~ni~yo  grass  which  the  grandmother  had 


given  her. 


■ 

Then  the  son  went  to 


father's  house.  His 


mother  asked  why  the  girl  did  not  come  with  him. 


/  / 


'She  doesnH  feel  like  coming."  he  said,  but  he 


•  V      k' 


didn't  tell  why.     KKhen  he  went  out  he  told  his  mother 


that  his  wife  didn't  have  to  come  all  the  time.     She 


;-,-; -T^',  •'   V.    •     ,  •■-•■  ^    ..■■'■■•'■  >5f   v'^'    \y^^■     ■■jjfrt-''    ''IRV  •"■■,-■■ 


■»:^-'',,v'.  '    ''^''J. 
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made  no  reply. 


On  the  way  home  he  met  hie  little  sister,   a 
voung  girl.     She  asked.  "Where  is  my  sister-in-law?" 

'  *  .     .  . 

He  replied,  "lou  keep  still  and  1*11  take  you 
in."  So  he  took  her  into  the  house.  His  wife  had 


hidden  the  baby.  It  was  asleep.  After  awhile  it 


awoke 


•  t 


The  little  sister  was  frightened  and  said,  "1*11 


go  an 


d  tell  Mama."  He  told  her  not  to  tell  until  the 


baby  had  grown  larger 


•  ^ 


So  the  little  girl  stayed  until  everybody  was 


asleep.  In  the  morning  #ien  she  got  up  she  again 

■    ••''  .... 

went  to  her  brother's  to  see  the  baby  and  stayed  all 

i  ;      ■■■  -v  ■  . 

r 

day  long  and  cared  for  the  baby.  She  did  not  go 
homo  to  breakfast.  Her  mother  wanted  to  know  why. 
When  the  son  went  to  breakfast  at  his  mothers. 


she  remarked,  "I  miss  my  little  girl." 


.»%--'-  ■-  f  ■»■«•;  /■ 
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He  replied.  "She  is  all  right;  she  is  with 


my  wife." 

This  went  on 


for  fire  days  and  nights,  the 


little  girl  never  going  hone  to  breakfast.  Her  mother 
wondered  why.  On  the  sixth  day  the  little  girl  went 
home.  The  bahy  could  now  move  his  hands  around, 
vry  The  mother  asked,  "What  is  the  reason  you  do 
not  come  to  breakfast?" 

The  girl  answered.  "I  did  not  feel  hungry." 
The  mother  continued.  "Where  were  you  all  the 


time?" 


"With  my  brother's  wife"  she  replied,  "I  like 

•  ,       •  .  ■.■'..■•, 

-.'■,'. 

to  stay  with  her."  " 

Her  mother  asked,  "Do  you  sleep  there?" 
"No."  she  answered,  "why  do  you  ask  so  many 


»        I 


questions."  Then  she  ^ent  out  again  and  went  straight 


back  to  her  brother's. 


T?rr*U'.V*«-      J-a;.tv^-.  .-i^l'^3,nMT. 
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The  next  moining  the  young  ^ife  aeid  to  the 
little  girl,  "You  had  bettor  go  hone  end  eat  break- 

^ 

fast.     If  they  ask  why  I  did  not  come,   tell  them 
that  tonip.ht  1*11  go  to  supper." 

The  little  girl  would  not  go  home;  she  wanted 
to  stay  with  the  baby — which  was  hidden  all  the 
time  80  the  people  wouldn't  know. 

In  the  morning  the  little  girl  went  home  to 


breakfast.     Her  mother  asked,  "lou  have  been  with 


your  brother  all  the  time?" 
"Yes,"  she  replied. 
Her  mother  continued,  "Why  doesn't  your  sister- 


in-law  come  to  breakfast?" 


Tlie  little  girl  answered,  "Tonight  she  will 
coTne  to  supper." 

The  old  lady  said,  "Isn't  it  strange  that  you 
girls  hold  off  eating  so  long?"    That  is  all  she  said, 


'.^A'-T...  r-'-'Tiar;    ■•>,■  .   v:-:^- 
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In  the  evening,  the  "brother  and  his  wife  came 
to  supper.     The  not  her  asked,  "Hhere  is  your  littl* 


sister?" 


He  answered,  **She  is  over  there." 

The  old  woman  said,  *nihy  don't  you  all  come 

together?** 

The  son  replied.  "I  guess  she'll  come  when  she 

gets  ready.     She  is  all  right  with  ne." 

T)ke  little  girl  went  to  hed  but  could  not  sleep, 
thinking  all  the  time  about  the  baby.     It  was  now 
seven  or  eight  days  old  and  could  laugh.     Then  in 
the  morning  the  little  girl  went  home  to  breakfast. 
Her  mother  asked.  "What  is  the  idea  that  you  and 
your  sister-in-law  do  not  come  together?" 

The  little  girl  replied,  **Iou  ask  too  many 


questions.     After  a  while  you'll  find  out." 
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Then  her  not her  knew.     She  thought,  ♦^y  boy 
has  a  baby,   that's  #iat»8  the  mtter  with  ny  little 


girl.- 


When  the  little  girl  came  to  sapper  that  nig^t 
the  mother  asked,  **What  do  you  know?  yoa  must  know 
something  that  takes  your  mind  away,     I  see  something 
in  your  eye.     You  are  tickled  to  death." 

The  little  girl  answered,  "I  am,   I  am  tickled 


to  death.**    Then  her  mother  knew. 


On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  the  baby's 
father  went  hunting,  and  while  he  was  gone  his 
mother  went  over  to  hip  house.     She  went  in  and  saw 
the  girls  playing  with  the  baby. 

"Oh,  my  grandchild!"  she  cried,  "that's  whet 
you  children  ere  hiding  from  me.     I  want  that  baby 


■yself. 


••0K 


><■;  "'•if'w*'  ■*-^t 
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The  b8by*s  mother  replied,  "All  right,  you 
can  take  him  if  you  will  protect  me." 

The  grandmother  said,  "Surely  1*11  protect 
you,     It*8  my  boy.** 

Then  she  took  the  baby  and  carried  him  to  where 
her  husband  was.     He  was  very  proud.     They  had  ten 
sons  and  ten  daughters  and  the  baby's  father  was 
the  youngest;  and  of  the  ten  daughters  the  little 
girl  was  the  youngest. 

When  the  baby's  father  returned,   the  little 
sister  wap  not  there  and  his  wife  was  on  the  bed. 


He  took  some  deer  meat  over  to  his  father  and  mother 


and  then  come  back  to  his  '.vife.     "Vfliere  is  my  baby?" 


he  asked. 


??#: 
■W 


"She  laughed  and  said,  "Your  boy  has  gone." 


"Who  has  got  him?" 
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She  replied,  "lour  mother.** 

**If  mj  aother  has  him,  it  is  all  right.     Let's 
go  to  sapper  end  see  him.** 

They  vent  OTer,  «nd  he  asked  his  mother,  "Where 
is  my  boy?" 

She  replied,  '*He  is  here.** 


I  want  to  see  hiB,**he  said 


His  mother  answered,  "I'll  sho^  him  to  yo\;^,  but 
I'll  not  give  him  to  you.** 

He  m>ald  not  gjuarrel  with  his  mother. 

The  old  woman  kept  the  baby  ten  days  and  ten 
nights.     By  that  time  he  began  to   cry  and  cried  all 
night.     In  the  morning  she  took  him  back  to  his 
■other.     Yhe  child  was  quiet  and  did  not  cry  that 
day,  but  when  dark  cane  he  began  to  cry  sgain  and 
cried  all  night.     The  little  sister  and  the  ba^y»e 


':^» 


^U 
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f ether  and  mother  cared  for  him,  but  he  kept  on 
crying  all  nic^ht.     In  the  riorning  they  took  him 
back  to  his  grandmother  end  he  was  (juiet  for  a 
little  ^ile.     The  grandmother  ssid,  "Ueybe  the  baby 
wants  his  uncle."    So  she  called  her  oldest  son. 
When  he  took  it  the  beby  stopped  crying  for  a 
^.ilc,  then  began  again.     Then  the  grandmother  had 
all  the  brothers  come;   the  baby  acted  in  the  same 
way  with  eech  one.     Then  she  brci^ht  her  oldest 
deughter,  the  bcby»s  oldert  aunt,  and  she  held  and 
cared  for  him,  but  it  did  no  good.     Then  ell  the 
baby^s  aunts  c8P>e  and  tried,  but  it  did  no  good  and 
still  the  baby  cried.     Then  the  people  were  worried 
for  they  did  not  kno's  what  to  do. 

In  the  morning  the  baby^s  father  went  hunting 
•gain.     The  baby's  mother  was  frightened  and  half 


■.■*'t.{cjti 
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cryiog.     She  hold  the  boy  on  her  lap,  and  said, 
"You  have  had  all  your  father's  brothers  (MajesteJ 
They  held  you  and  you  did  not  stop.     And  all  your 
father's  sisters   fMah-hah-wmt)  hare  held  you  and 
you  did  not  stop.     Now  what  do  you  want?    Do  you 
want  Mflh-tflfl.TBfl.  my  brother?"    But  the  baby  did  not 
stop  crying.     He  oried  for  twenty  days  without 
stopping.     Then  his  mother  asked,  "Do  you  want 

♦ 

ilah»chg-.mum  .  my  sister?"  But  the  baby  never  stopped. 
"Do  you  went  'dahsShSUL*   my  mother?"  Then  the  child 
stopped  crying  and  laughed,  and  his  mother  was  sure 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  see  her  mother.  Then  the 
baby  climbed  up  on  his  mother's  breast.  The  mother 
did  not  know  how  to  ask  her  husband  to  send  it  to 


her  mother  because  she  had  not  promised  her  mother 


to  come  back. 
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^ec  her  husband  came  in  thet  night  with  the 
deer,  the  baby  was  not  cxying.  He  threw  the  deer 
down  and  ceme  straight  into  the  house  and  said,  "My 
baby  is  not  crying." 

Then  she  told  him,  spying  that  when  she  had 
■ontioned  her  own  mother  the  baby  had  stopped. 

He  asked  if  she  wanted  to  go  home  to  see  her 


■•ther. 


"No,"  she  replied,  "I  did  not  promise  to  go 


l)ack." 


Then  he  asked,  "How  are  you  going  to  send  the 
baby  back?" 


She  did  not  know,  and  asked  him.  He  said. 


Wf  f 


I'll  go  and  see  my  grandfather  tonight." 


She  answered,  "All  right,  you  had  better  find 
out  quickly  or  the  baby  will  cry  again."     So  he 


went  to  his  grandfather  and  asked. 
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The  old  man  inquired,  "How  did  jrou  quiet  him 


down?" 


He  replied  that  hi?  wife  had  mentioned  to  the 
beby  all  his  brothers  end  all  his  sisters,  and  he 
wouldn't  stop,  but  when  she  had  mentioned  her  mother, 
the  baby  had  stepped.     Then  ho  said  to  his  grand- 
father, "I  want  to  know  i^iat  to  do,     I  do  not  want 
him  to  cry  any  more. 

His  grandfather  replied,  "That  is  easily  done. 
You  can  send  him  back  or  take  him  back." 

The  yaing  man  inquired,  "How  can  we  send  him 
back?    My  wife  won't  go  back." 

The  grandfather  answered,  "lou  talk  with  your 
grandmother  and  get  her  to  talk  to  your  wife." 

"All  right,"  said  the  young  man.     He  went  to 
his  grandmother  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  talk  to 


w^ 


■*»-'«wi 


my  wife." 


m  •■     ■      .  ■,  T-' 


.■'v-'Va:-^.-.,  ■■■   'r*r:? 


She  eiMnered,  "All  right."  [She  knew  all  along 
what  was  going  on  without  being  told].     Still  the 
baby  was  not  crying;  he  was  watching  his  mother  and 


father.     He  knew. 


The  father  said  to  his  grandmother,     "You  oome 
to  ny  house  end  talk  to  my  wife.** 

She  answered,  "I  an  gled  to  talk  to  her."  and 
added,  •*I>o  not  listen  while  I  am  talking  to  her." 

ff 

So  he  went  hone  and  the  old  woman  followed.     When 


she  cane  in  he  vent  out. 


The  grandaother  said  to  the  baby's  mother,  "I 
am  going  to  talk  to  you.     Tou  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  go  up  on  a  hig^  mountain  end  look  back  home  wliere 
your  mother  is,  sod  you  will  see  her.     See  what  she 
is  doing — locate  her  where  she  is.     Maybe  she's 
digging  roots,  asybe  she's  packii^  firewood.     You 


II    ■ 


•<J 
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wstch  hertcday.     Do  not  send  the  baby  until  you 
locate  your  mother  end  see  Tibet  she  i?  doing." 

"All  right,**  answered  the  beby's  Bother. 

The  grandmother  continued,   "Tonight .come  and 


tell  me  where  you  saw  your  mother  and  1*11  tell  you 


D4i8t  to  do.** 


While   they  were  telking,   the  baby*s 


again 


went  hunting. 


In  the  morning  the  mother  packed  the  baby  on 


her  back  rrd  climbed  the  highest  mountain  she  could 


find.     She  clinbed  to  the  top  of 


(the  biggest  mountain  in  the  world;   the  "Shites  call 
it  Kentucky  mountain).     Then  she  looked  far  away  to 
her  old  home  and  saw  her  mother  digging  roots  in  the 
▼alley,  and  saw  that  when  she  had  filled  her  basket. 


she  took  them  home.     Then  she  came  back  end  dug  in 


"les . " 


**lliat  «8s  she  doing?** 
*'Digging  roots  around  a  little  knoll." 
Then  her  grandmother  said,  Til  tell  you  iifcat 
to  do.     1*11  give  you  a  baby  basket,**  and  she  went 
end  got  it.     **Put  the  baby  in  here  and  tie  him  in 


it.     Do  not  take 


(buckskin);   take  Ua-le 
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th  e*"^  place  and  dug  around  a  small  knoll  (Ah-nah-to). 
in  the  afternoon  she  came  back  and  continued  digging 
in  the  sane  place. 

Then  the  girl-wife  took  her  baby  home  and  went 
to  the  grandmother.     The  old  woman  asked,  "Did  you 
locate  your  mother?** 


(the  spider's  rope)  so  that  neither  wind  nor  anything 
else  can  break  it.     Then   take  your  Kaa=Hfiil  (digging 
stick)  and  push  it  down  into  the  sod  and  pry  it  up. 
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It  ^11  be  hard  to  pry  up.     Take  the  baby  besket 


in  your  right  hand  and  swing  it  around  where  you 
have  pried  up  the  sod,  lift  it  a  little,  and  throw 
the  basket  with  the  baby  under  the  sod. 

The  baby's  not her* a  mother  took  the  roots  home 


as  before,  and  came  baok  in  the  afternoon  as  before 


The  other  grandmother,  the  husbend's  grandmother, 
told  the  baby*?*  mother  to  watdi  again  for  her  mother, 
and  told  her  thet  when  she  saw  her  pry  up  the  sod 
again,   the  baby  ^uld  come  out  on  top,  and  that  the  g' 
grandmother  would  be  frightened  and  run  away.     You 
must  say  to  her  (whisper  in  your  mind),  "Look  back 


mama,"  and  she  will  look  baok.     And  she  will  think. 


"1  had  better  go  baok  and  see  what  it  is.** 

3o  next  day  the  baby*s  mother  went  back  end  tied 


the  baby  in  the  basket  as  her  grandmother  had  told 


her.     She  was  anxious  to  go  and  was  happy  to  send  the 


-y^'i' 
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' 


baby  to  her  mother. 

The  grandmother  said,  **You  watch  and  when  you 
see  your  mother  take  the  bahy  up,  you  quit  »nd  go 


home .  ** 


When  the  baby's  mother  saw  her  own  mother  go 

t 

home  with  the  basket  of  roots,  she  threw  her  baby 


under  the  sod  on  the  little  knoll,  as  her  grandmother 


had  told  her.     When  her  mother  came  back  she  was 


anxious  to  finish  her  digging  and  flew  eround  until* 
only  a  little  dirt  was  left.     She  pried  up  the  re- 
maining sod  and  flung  it  off,  thinking  she  would  be 
done  in  a  hurry  and  not  ha7e  to  work  any  more.     She 
had  done  the  west  side  first;  then  stooped  down  on 
the  south  side  and  pried  up  the  sod  on  that  side  and 
looked  at  it.     She  thought,  "if  I  pry  up  the  north 


side,  then  the  east  side  will  be  easy 


n      cj 


00  she 


s:foa 
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went  around  to  the  north  side  and  it  oaae  up  essily, 
then  wont  to  the  east  side  last  and  pried  as  hard  as 


she  oould,  but  it  ib$?  rery  diffioolt  and  she  nearly 


ga7e  it  up.     Then  she  looked  at  the  ground  and  saw 


that  it  gave  a  little.     3o,  working  \fith  her  Kas-wah 
(digging  stick)  she  found  that  the  no re  she  pried, 
the  more  the  ground  gave.     Then  she  pried  again,  and 
efi  the  fifth  time  she  made  it.     The  sod  came  up 
tasily  and  turned  over.     The  baby  was  on  top  and 
cried.     The  old  woman  was  frightened  and  started  to 
run.     But  her  daughter  whispered  in  her  mind,  ^Uama^ 
look  buck."     She  heard  her  daughter  and  looked  back. 
Then  she  said,  "I  am  going  back  to  see  whet  kind  of 
a  baby  that  is."     She  did  not  go  near  it  but  looked 
from  a  distance.     Then  the  baby  cried  and  held  out 


its  hands.     The  baby's  mother  said  in  her  mind.  **llama. 


go  close  to  it.**    The  old  woman  went  close,  and  when 
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she  looked  at  it.  it  broke  her  heart.     The  baby's 
mother  seid  in  her  nind.  ^'Pick  it  up  mother." 

The  old  woman  asked,  "Are  you  my  niece?    Are 


ray 


you  my  nephew?"     There  was  no  reply.     "Are  you 
Iuffi=JBihkBfiL2."  (my  son's  boy).     The  baby  kept  on 
crying.     "Are  you  my  Tiiinl7nflh.r»hn  ?"  (my  daughter's 
baby).     Then  the  baby  stopped  crying. 


''Yes."  said  the  old  woman,  "that's  from 


my 


daughter."  and  she  picked  up  the  baby  and  ran  home 
to  her  houj?e.     She  lifteilthe  baby  out  of  the  basket 
and  found  it  was  a  boy.     She  was  greatly  pleased 
and  said,  "I  am  going  to  raise   this  boy." 

Then  the  baby's  mother  went  home.  Her  husband 
did  not  ask  for  five  days;  then  he  asked,  "What  did 
you  do  with  the  baby?" 

She  replied,  "I  did  what  your  grandmother  told 
me  to  do." 


jl^^ 


i? ■■tSMi^  ■-': '  ' J- .  '■.»■?■' 
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'*That»?  all  right,"  he  f.ns'.7ered. 

The  old  woman  worked  over  that  boy  for  ten  days 

4 

and  ten  nights  without  sleeping.     The  baby  grew  fast 
and  on  the  tenth  day  tried  to  get  up  and  walk.     On 


the  eleventh  day  he  walked. 


Then  the  old  woman  wanted  to  find  a  name  for 


hira.     "What  am  I  going  tc  name  my  grandson,"  she  said. 


,» / 


Than  A-niV^-a-del  threw  his  mind  to  her  and  made 


•»** 


her  dream.  She  dreamed  all  night  (the  night  of  the 
twelfth  day)  — dreamed  that  a  men  cane  to  her  end 
named  the  boy.  Ho  told  her  to  call  him  E-de~( 


t^' 


So  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning  she  named  him 


li 


g-d9-0h9-ff9.     [The  word  3~del 


all  the  time  over  the   TOrld"]. 


means,  **he  travels 


Than  pho  -.vorked  with  the  boy.     Mien  he  was  25 


ii 


days  old  he  noticed  many  things. 
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Ori  the  26th  day  ho  rsn  back  to  his  grandmother 
ssying,  **1  aar  somethir^  with  "big  eyes  and  big  horns.*' 

She  urswered,  "i  think  that  is  Choc-e*'   (the 
grpsshopper). 

He  cflked,   "Is  it  good  to   est?" 


"Yes/*  aJie  replied,     but  you  cannot  kill  it. 


you  are  too  little."     This  made  him  cry. 

She  went  back  and  brought  Chel-lok-ta,  the  big 


jointed  rye  graes  from  the  high  hills  and  gave  it 


to  him  to  make  arrows.     She  gave  him  e  swoll 


-aq  (bow)  saying,  "If  you  \^ant  to  kill  him,  shoot 


with  this." 


The  bey  ran  out  ??rd  shot  one  arrow  into  the 
grasshopper  and  brought  him  back  on  the  arrow  and  handed 
it  to  his  grandmother,  remarking,  "Here  is  that  game; 


do  you  wart  it?" 
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3be  tock  it  oaying,  ^'Yes,  soon  I  will  cook  end 
•at  it."  Then  she  threw  it  into  a  l)ig  basket . 

The  heby  boy  worked  all  day  killing  until  he  had 
filled  the  basket  full  of  them,  bringing  in  each  one 
on  the  arrow  that  pierced  It.  Then  he  went  to  bed, 


before  sundown. 


Then  for  15  days  he  got  up  every  worning  at 

m 

daybreak,  went  out  and  saw  a  bird,  returned  and  des- 
cribed  it  to  his  grandmother  and  asked  what  it  was; 
she  told  him  its  name,  and  brought  his  bow  and  arrows, 
but  said  she  didn't  believe  he  co  ild  kill  it,  ho  was 
so  young.     This  made  him  feel  so  badly  that  he  cried. 

T»ien  ho  went  out  ;jid  killed  a  big  basketful, 
bringing  in  one  at  a  time  on  the  end  of  the  arrow 
that  pierced  it,  never  touching  it  with  his  hands,  and 
his  grandmother  put  them  all  in  a  big  cache  basket 
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oslled  Che~yah.  Every  ni^ht  he  went  to  bed  very  early. 


before  sur.down. 


This  kept  his  grandmother  busy  teking  care  of 
the  birds,  for  she  alw&ys  cooked  them  before  putting 
them  away,  end  she  put  each  kind  in  a  separate  pack 


basket. 


Svery  day  as  he  brought  in  each  new  kind  of  bird 
she  named  it.     Before  this  no  one  in  the  v^orld  knew 
their  names.     Anikadel  thought  the  names  and  told  her 
with  his  mind,  and  che  said  them.     It  was  the  first  tine 


they  had  names. 


T-fe»-kind&-o^-b4rd»-he- had  ki  1  j^d-^wera : 
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m 


The  kinds  of  birds  he  had  killed  were: 


1  Hah-nah-top-se 

2  3e-wek 

3  Sia-kah-kah 

4  HuiD-me-choon'-tah 

5  Kaha-kah-sah 

6  Toi-toi-ae 

7  Te-90-pah  lah-ti-ah 


I      A  - 


8      Ifun-nah-ta-ya-wah 


9      Sko-ko-kah 


»' 


lOV  Oo-300-o-cha-tah-ga 

11  Se-lum 

12  Ah-  jil  -chah-ko 

13  La-woV 

14  Ko-p6' 

15  Kah-t6 

16  Mah-mil' 


Junco  or  Snowbird 

Chewink 

Robi  n 

Ueadowlark 

Crested  Blue jay 

Mountain  Quail 

Pigeon 

Blue  Grouse 

Dove 

ids  Hard  Duck 

Canada  Goose 

Gray  Goose  . 

White  Goose 

Swan 

Sandhill  Crane 

Pelioan 
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?he  KrendEother  had  now  neiced  15  kinds  of  birds 


that  wsro  ^ood  to  eat.  [The  laat,   the  Pelican,  was 


not  good. J       She  t'icught   tiiey  bed  enough  birds  and 
had  better  begin  on  something  else. 

E-do-che-we  was  growing  bigger  every  day;  he 

« 

was  now  a  big  boy. 

So  next  morning  after  he  had  gone  out  early,  as 
usual,  he  came  running  in  saying  he  had  seen  something 
come  up  out  of  the  ground.  It  threw  out  dirt  and 
stood  up  tm<i   had  a  big  head. 

She  told  hira  it  was  E-atat'  (the  Gopher). 

He  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  went, out  And  killed 
a  basketful  and  brought  them  in  as  he  killed  them,  one 
at  a  time  on  the  end  of  his  arrow,  and  his  grandmother 
attended  to  them  and  put  them  in  a  cache  basket,  and 
he  wont  to  bed  early. 


■  •--•'>.»^i«!-: 
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Ho  oohtinued  to  do  the  saire  every  day,  getting 
a  new  kind  of  animal  every  day,  until  he  had  killed 
15  kinds.     Of  the  smaller  kinds  up  to  the  size  of 


a  Raocoon,  he  brought  in  a  basketful.     These  wore: 

S-atat'  the  Gopher 
Ah-chaht'    the  Ground  Sv-juirrel 
Tah-wah-te     the  Gray  Tree  Squirrel 
Ken-nej/    the  Jackrabbit 
Hah-WMaht^    the  Cottontail 
Ah-mahl     tho  Groundhog 
Ap-pfl     the  Porcupine 
ghah-^fihtg'    the  Coon 


The  killing  of  theae  took  right  days. 

* 

He  then  began  with  the  big  animals  and  for  seven 
days     killed    a  ne77  kind  each  day.  He  killed  20  of 
each  and  brcuf^ht  them  in  one   at  a  time  on  his  arrow,  as 
before,  not  touching  them  vdth  his  hands,  and  gave  them 


to  his  grandmother. 


m^m 
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These  in  the  order  killed  were: 


To-se 

Ja-kok-ko'-we 

Pow' 

Lah-mah-te 

Al-la-tah 

0 -he -mow- we 
ffoifih. 


Buck  Deer 

Antelope 

Slk 

Mountain  Sheep 

Brown  Bear 

Black  Bear 

Grizzly  Bear 


The  grandmother  had  not  told  him  that  he  should 
not  kill  so  meny.     The  labor  of  caring  for  these  kept 

a. 

her  working  herd  day  end  night. 

??hen  he  had  brought  in  and  piled  up  the  2C  Grizzly 
Bears  he  asked  if  they  were  good  to  eat.  Sho  answered 


n:o." 


He   then  inquired  **tVh8t  is  the  use  of  killing 
them  if  they  are  net  good  to  eat?" 


ihe  replied:     "The  lest  bird  you  killed,  the 
Pelican,  isn't  good  to  eat,  the  rest  are  all  right,  The 


^_r*;  .>'t7?-'-'>*:';?'-'* 
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la?t  anirael  you  killed  isn't  good  to  eet.     The  rest  are 


all  right." 


Then  she  said,  ^'lou  had  better  go  end  swim."  And 
she  heated  rocks  in  the  fire  and  put  a  hide  over  the 
top  [of  the  framework  of  the  little  sweat  house]  and 
he  threw  water  on  the  hot  stones  and  steam  cane  up 
and  he  took  a  sweet,  and  ti- en  jumped  into  the  river 
and  swam  about.  That  felt  good.  For  ten  days  he 
felt  good  and  did  no  work. 

On  the  11th  night  he  overslept  end  did  not  get  up 
until  sunrise.  Thin  had  never  happened  before.  The 
old  wmnn  thought  he  had  gone  out  and  was  surprised 
when  he  got  up  after  sunrlro.  She  asked,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  child  that  he  slept  so  long?" 

He  replied,  "I  am  lonepome."  His  own  mother  was 
thinking  about  him.  She  now  had  another  boy  baby. 


i?^;'^:it^;*^":'^ 
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3he  taou^^ht,  '*Hy  boy  is  going  to   be  loneaorne;     I  had 
better  send  this  baby  boy  to  him.  so  thoy  will  be 


together." 


ile  didn't  feel  ri^t   that  day.     lie  was  out 
playing,  shooting  arrows  in  the  meadow  by  himself. 

His  mother,  who  we?  far  sway,   threw  her  new 
baby  thrcurih  the  air  to  his  bed.     He  didn't  know  this, 
^sn  he  cerne  heme  he  sat  a  little  A/hile  talkinp,  ,with 
his  grandmother.     3he  told  him  he  had  better  ^o  to 
bed  and  get  uj  early.     3o  ho   vent  to  bed.     It  was 
after  dark.     Tihen  ho  found  the  baby  in  his  bed  he 
wa^  frightened  and  nearly  jumped  cut   of  the  hcufo. 

His  mother  .vho  was  far  away  whispered,  "Don't 
run  away  from  your  little  brother." 

He  stood  still  a  little  while  and  then  went  back. 
He  asked.   ''Are  you  my  nephew?"     The  baby  never  moved; 


s^ 
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"Are  you  ray  bTX)ther?**      The  "baby  ro?e  up  and  caught 


his  hends.     He  took  it  and  was  about  to  hide  it,  but 


his  grandmother  heard  it. 

In  the  niorning  she  {^ct  up  early.     She  thought 
that  if  the  boy's  mother  had  had  another  baby  boy 


she  would  send  it  back  to   this  boy.     She  got  up 


first. 


lie  thought  he  would  get  up  first  and  hide  the 
bsby.     But   3he  got  up  first.     And  when  he  stuck  his 

0 

head  out  he  saw  his  grandmother  end  uent  back.  She 

■ 

said,  '*>Yhy  don't  you  come  cut.     What  are  you  scared 


about?" 


lie  left  the  baby  in  bed  and  c^aie  cut.     She  asked, 
"What  have  you  in  there.     Haven't  you  a  little  baby 
brother?  If  you  have  a  brother,  don't  hide  it.     We 
will  raise  him  quickly  so  you  and  he  can  go  together. 


'i>^  "i  ■  ■<  ^n:-.r-  --»•  ;t.'^i^wi 


You  cannot  raise  hin  yourself." 

Then  he  brought  his  little  baby  brother  out  to 
hie  grandmother.     He  believed  her  and  knew  he  hed 
been  in  the  .7rong. 


He  stayed  with  his  grandmother  m&  the  little 


baby  fill  day  and  didn't' go  out.     He  stayed  10  days 
and  didnH  go  out  except  to  get  wod» 

The  bajby  grew  fast  and  big.     He  was  Yahtch.  the 
Weasel-boy.     The  big  boy  was  g-de-che-we .  the  Pisher- 


boy  but  we  call  him 


About  a  month  after  this  the  baby  had  grown  big 
enough  to  run  around  end  go  with  his  older  brother. 
In  six  months     he  little  one  had  grown  up.     Both  aow 
were  beooraing  men. 

One  evening  the  boys  asked  their  grandmother, 


"Haven't  we  any  mother?     '^y  do  we  call  you  grandmothei^?" 


I. 
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She  replied,   "Yea,  you  have  a  mother  and  a  father 
but  they  are  a  lon/3  way  off  from  here.** 
They  asked,  **How  did  we  come  here?" 


She  replied,  "Your  mother  sent  you,  one  under 
ground,  the  other  through  the  air.**    She  continued, 


o 


"There  is  something  1  am  going  to  tell  you." 

The  elder  boy  broke  in,  "All  right,  grandma,  but 

I  went  to  nsl^  where  this  linht  comes  from."  [The  Sun  nas 
far  off  on  the  east  and  gave  a  dim  light,  there  was  no 
Sun  here. J 

She  replied,   "Chool  the  Moon  end  3un  at  cne  time 

lived  far  s^ay  in  the  west.     The  pooplo  wont  out  and 
got   them  .md  took  them  to  Nim-mo-keu-kah-do .  the  l!ast. 
The  3ur  is  there  now  on  the  ground  snd  they  don't 


know  '.iphat  to  do  mth  hin." 


The  elder  boy  replied,  "If  I  shoald  see  hin  I 
wouldn't  know  whet   to  do  with  him." 


3hn  said,  "Don't   tslk  that  '^ay  when  you  dcr*t 


J  V  •  'n 


/,' 


i-\ 


1''  ■   ■     ' 


« 


•'  .   .> 
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knovv  whfit  you  can  do." 


v: 


V   ^.v 


I  "^ 


1 '    . 


I       •.■• 


•         .        -  i 


Then  ho  and  his  hrcthor  practised  for  20  dcys — 
practised  hey  to  dodge,  how  to  get  away  from  people, 
and  whet  to  do.  Rverything  they  started  they  prac- 
tised until  they  could  bring  it  through  [accomplish 


it]. 


One  morning 


-we     took  his  younger  brother 


end  put  him  on  top  of  his  head  and  braided  his  hair 
over  to  hold  him.     That  is  called  Tah-pahs-too-{?ah-ge. 
The  grandmother  didn't  knoiw  end  thought  the  younger 
boy  '#8?  esleep.     The  boys  prsctif^ed  this  for  ten  days. 
3om«  days  the  younger  brother  put  the  older  one  i-n 
the  heir  on  top  of  hi?  hoiid.     They  practised,   for  they 
were  going  to  o  bad  place. 

One  morning  when  the  elder  brother  was  c£:rrying 


the  younger  on  top  of  hif^  hfiad,  he  r^ot  up  early  and 


packed  wood.     He  packed  in  wood  for  five  days.     His 


•:,-:^'v#4)'^ 


■y-t  _. ,-  •         -  ■  T>/-  v-^yr^ 


jrjj^jT^j^ 
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grandnother  wanted  to  know  why  he  brought  so  much 

» 

wod,  but  she  didn't  ask.  The  brothers  chfinged,  and 
the  younger  carried  the  older  one  on  top  of  his  head 
and  pocked  wood  for  t\io  days.  She  didn't  know  this, 
lor  the  beys  looked  alike. 

One  morning  they  got  up  early  and  told  their 
granrjBother  they  were  going  to  leave. 

She  asked.   "Where  are  you  going?    Going  to  see 
your  mother?" 


"I  may  gc  tliore,"  said  the  older  one,  "or  I 


may 


^0  ^Jone^ore  else." 


She  was  not  ploased.     She  didn't  want  hira  to  leave 
her.     He  set  out  that  morning. 

She  asked,  "Where  is?  your  brother?" 

He  replied.  "My  brother  is  all  right."    So  he 
went  away. 


g^jg«^K«vua»Qww^^^wa 
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She  watched  him.     She  thought  in  her  mind,  **!£  he 
goes  South  he  :dll  go  to  his  mother;  If  he  goes  east 
he  will  go  to  a  bod  place.**    Ho  di.-i  net  tell  v^ich 
wey  he  wes  going  "but  he  went  east  and  she  knew  he  was 
going  to  tho  bad  place. 

lie  travelled  for  ten  days  and  then  locked  beck  to 
hi?  grandmother.     She  had  burned  up  all  the  TOod  he  had 
pecked  during  the  five  days,  and  hod  burned  half  of 
her  house.     She  didn*t  want  him  to  go  and  cried  after 
he  left.     We  call  that  Tfih-tah-kah'-te. 


tVhen  he  looked  back  imd  saw  that  she  had  burned 


up  all  the  wood,  he  turned  and  went  beck  and.  carried 
more  wood  and  built  a  fire  for  her.     He  said,  "Grand- 
mother,  you  burned  your  wood  too  quickly — all  of  it 
in  ten  days." 


.'^y^tjl^ 


She  replied,  "That  wood  was  no  good^  it  burnt  too 


fast." 
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Then  he  packed  wood  for  ten  days  more  end  piled 
up  sons  green  wood.     He  was  so  strong  he  could  pull 
up  trees  and  hreak  them  in  two. 

Then  he  loft  and  traveled  for  15  dtys  be  To  re  he 
looked  back,     3he  had  the  last  stick  on  the  fire.     He 
turned  and  \Tent  heck  again,     lie  piled  up  en  armful 
of  ?e3-lah-chil-lo'  (Sunflowers)  and  took  them  to  his 
grandmother  and  put  them  on  the  fire,  end  to  end. 
For  five  days  he  piled  up  sunflowers  in  a  groat  pile. 
Tihan  he  had  done  this  he  said,  "This   i^  the  lest  time 
I  will  come  back.     You  have  burned  your  /cod  too  fast." 
Icu  know  I  hcve  to  travel.     You  can*t  keep  mo  here. 
I  havr  got  to  travel.     My  name  is  £-de-tfhe-??e.     That 
is  whst  you  named  me. 

m 

Tho  next  morninn  ho  went  av/ay.     He  trt^veled  20 


days  and  locked  back.     His  grandmother  liad  given  it  up 
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and  let  him  go.     3he  still  had  left  some  of  the  sun- 
flowor  roots;   they  had  only  begun  to  bum. 

Then  he  continued  on  for  60  dtys  irxre  tnd  looked 


■•■ » 


b£ck.     She  had  just  put  tvw  roots  on  and  they  sere 
just  heg inning'  to  burn. 

He  C8me  to   s  place  idioro  he  wanted  to  stop.     He 
took  his  brother  out  of  his  hair  and  set  hir.  do  .to.     He 


had  jicw  tr&velod  night  and  day  for  60  days  without 

stepping.  •  •  . 

Tlie  noxt  morning     tliey  traveled  agEin.     In  the 

.  M 

middle  of  the  day  they  saw  soraebodyi  in  front  of  thea. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  rock  on  a  hill  or  point  close  to 

the  lake.     laiiia,   the  younger  brother,  saw  bin.     The 

older  brother  had  seen  him  before  but  hadn't  told  Yahta . 

Yahts  said,   "Brother,   I  saw  somebody.** 

E-4e-Ghe-wft  remarked,  "Yes,  that's  a  bad  person," 

lahls.  answered,  "Maybe  if  we  talk  to  hia  we  can  make 
a  good  person  out  of  him." 


X-'rlfm^'^^^^ 


'P     •-* 


% 
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l-da'-che-wfl  replied,  "lou  cannct  make  a  good 

person  eut  of  him.     lie  is  nothing  "but  air.** 

iht'j  S'tdd,   "He  is  einfini^  like  a  person  and 
he  ought  to  be  a  person.** 

E-de~chfl~we  replied.  **V<e  won't  bother  with  him. 

We  mil  go  on.** 

Ychts  insisted.  **We  ought  to  talk-  to  him.*'   They 


! 


•< 


I 


^orc  getting  closer  end  closer. 


n 


g~de-chc-^Q  said,   **I  told  you  Tse  will  go  on  and 


not  bother  with  him.** 


Yatch  answered,   "I  cm  going  close   to  hira  and 

ler:rn  his  song.** 

g-«1e'-che--.ye     said  '*No,  I   told  you  to  let  him 


lone.     You  :1or-*t  knew  that  man." 


Yet  on  said,  **Il0'.v  con  V7e  kncv  him  if  ^Q  don*t  go 
and  talk  to  him.'*     ,I-do'-cho-'\e  thought  that  if  his 


brother  didn't  "bolieTc  hira  he  would  let  him  go. 


-y  ■•■■  >  -f    '    ■•  7»- 
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So  Yah t oh  went  to  the  stranger  and  said,  "You 
have  a  good  song,  haven't  you?" 

The  man  on  the  rock  replied,  "Yes,  hut  you  had 

better  go  on." 

The  song  was  only  sound.     There  were  no  words. 
It  was  like  K»''-''"'"»^-"Q    mahLmc  mah-mo.  many  times 
repeated.     This  is  where  words  came  from  in  the  begin- 


ning 


Air  comes  out  of  water.  The  man  was  no  person. 


only  air.  His  name  was 


,  the  Water 


Shadow.     He  told  Tahtoh  to  go  on,  and  lahtch  answered, 
"All  right,"  and  went  on.     He  said  to  his  brother, 
"That  fellow  is  pretty  good.     He  told  me  to  go  on, 
that  he  was  not  a  person." 

"I  told  you  he  was  not  a  person,"  answered 


I 


g-delohe-we. 
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They  went  on  for  60  days  more  "before  stopping. 
Then  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  camped  all 
night,  looking  ahead  they  «8W  a  man  lying  down. 
B-delche~wa  saw  him  first  but  didn't  tell  his  brother 


When  they  came  closer  Yahtch  saw  him  and  said,  "X 


saw  someone  over  there." 


"I  saw  him,  too.**  E-de-ohe-we  answered. 


"Let's  go  and  ask  him  yto  he  is,"  proposed  Yahtch 
B«de'.ohft-w^  replied,  "No,  he  is  not  a  person." 
Yahtch  continued,  "It  looks  as  if  you  knew  it 
all.  You  said  the  same  thing  the  other  day.  I  went 


near  and  he  treated  me  well." 


"Maybe  this  fellow  will  not  treat  you  so  well," 
said  S-de«che~we.  They  were  going  closer  and  closer. 
Yahtch  exclaimed,  "I  am  going  near  to  see  that 


fellow." 
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thought.  '•Well,  go  on,  I  can't 


'j'-'i' ' 


hold  you.** 

Yflhtoh  i^rent  near  and  said,  **you  are  laying 

there  sunning  yourself."  [There  ^s  no  sun,  only  a 

feeble  light.] 

The  man  answered,  "ICou  go  on.     I  an  not  a  person." 
Yflhtoh  asked,  "What  do  you  call  yourself?" 
"I  call  myself  A-woo'-tik.  the  shadow  of  adohe 

mud,"  he  answered. 

They  went  on  and  traveled  another  60  days  without 
seeing  anyone,  and  stopped  for  the  third  time  since 

* 

they  had  started. 

Then  they  traveled  60  days  more  to  their  fourth 
csmp.  and  did  not  see  anyone.     But  at  the  fourth  canp 


E-de^ 


saw  somebody  a  long  way  ahead.  Yabtch 


did  not  see  him  until  they  came  near.  Then  he  said, 
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St. 


••# 


"Somebody  is  coming." 


i 


"Yea."  answered  B-de-che-we,  "we  will  stay  here 


and  meet  him.  He  is  our  friend."  So  they  waited. 


Wen  he  cane  close  they  could  not  see  him.  They 


o 


cTould  see  only  glints  of  light.  He  stood  right  in 


Yah t oh 


didn't  look  up.  but  he  knew. 

It  was  A-niklfl-del  in  the  middle  of  the  world. 
jtttiik-a-del  spoke:     "You  are  traveling  for  a  purpose 


Is  it  not  so?" 


"Yes."  g^dfl-che-we  answered. 
■  Then  A.nikla-del  said.  "Now.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  you  are  to  do." 

"All  right."  answered  H-deLohe-we.     Yahtoh 

couldn't  speak. 

A-nik-a-del  continued:     "When  you  go  to  the 


wa« 


Moon  and  Sun  they  will  try  in  everyAto  get  you.  Do 


[:^''^<.i*c;-r/'';^i  ;■;.?■' 
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you  know  how  you  can  protect  yourself?" 

"Ho,"  answered  B»Ae-che-»e  « 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you."  said  A-.nikla-del,  "At 
your  next  camp  ground  you  will  meet  a  man.  He  will 
ask  you  to  go  with  him.  You  tell  him.  'No;'  tell  him 
you  do  not  need  anybody.  He  will  ask  why.  Tell  him 
you  know  your  business.  Pass  him.  Then  he  will  be 

m 

suspicious  of  you*     When  you  camp  at  night,  turn 
yourself  into>a  rock  so  that  nothing  can  take  you 
up.     That  man  that  you  will  meet  is  Te-ho-me-wah-wah 
(the  \Mrlwind).     You  go  right  on.     He  will  whirl 
around  and  try  to  pick  you  up.     When  he  finds  you 
have  turned  yourself  into  a  rook  he  will  be  frightened." 

"At  the  fifth  camping  ground  you  will  find  two 
men  playing.     They  will  be  the  Thunder  Brothers. 
When  you  come  to  a  little  creek  along  the  lake  you 


will  see  Sak-vow'  (  the  little  Minnow  fishes).     Ask 


'■ .  'ft 
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them  to  give  you  one  of  their  eyeballs.     They  will 

give  it  to  you." 

Then  i>niVla,d«l  in  his  mind  thought  a  sling 

and  a  sling  came  up  into  his  hand.     He  gave  it  to 
]^>dftlohe-we  and  told  him  to  put  that  eyeball  in  the 
sling.     "DcnH  let  the  Thunder  brothers  come  close;" 
he  said,  "hit  them  before  they  come  close," 

At  the  sixth  oaap  ground  you  will  see  two  other 
bTOthera.     They  are  Tft"<^»>^-'^"^"-Q^«  (^le  lightning). 
You  go  to  the  lake  and  pull  up  tules  and  keep  them 
under  your  arm.    When  you  come  close  to  the  lightning 
Brothers  throw  these  tules  ahead  of  you.    Wien  they 
see  them,  they  '^11  go  up  in  the  air." 


said,  **The8e  are  all  the  dangers; 


from  there  on  you  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
The  great  dangers  arei     The  Water  Shadow;  the  bad 
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Whirlwind;  the  Thunder  Brothers;  the  Lightning  Brothers, 

and  the  Bad  vihoets. 

It  tamed  out  as  A.nik>a>del  had  said.     Erdo'-Qho- 
la  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the  Whirlwind  and  the 
Thunder  Brothers  were  defeated. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  60  days  they  camped  over 
night  and  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and  went  on. 
Ihen  they  met  the  Lightning  Brothers  they  threw  the 
tules  ahead,  as  A=iiiJLra=dfli  had  directed,  and  the 
Lightning  Brothers  went  up  into  the  sky.     The  tules 
were  green  and  glinted  up  and  the  lightning  went  up 


quickly. 

After  passing  the  Lightning  Brothers  they  traveled 
60  days  more  and  canped.     ?.deLehe-we  put  his  brother 
in  the  hair  on  top  of  hie  head.     He  knew  that  his 
brother  was   too  fast  and  was  afraid  he  would  do  some 


<•• 


Ek^iL 
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miachief.     When  they  arrived  at  Ihifi  camp  late  in 
ttie  evening  they  looked  ahead  and  saw  someone  in 
/ront.     This  was  Tah'-ki l^nma'-se  and  his  wife.     They 


/> .     (' 


f. 


0re  Ghosts  or  bad  Spirits.     Bde'ohewe  cane  to  the 


/;      I 


door  and  looked  in.     The  Ghosts  looked  up.     Then 
Bdftchewe  went  in.     The  wman  jumped  up  and  seized 
a  stick.     g4ft'chewe  said  to  her,  "Hold  on  sister, 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.     I  an  traveling  to 
get  to  a  bad  place.     That's  why  I  have  stopped  here 
to  notify  you." 

Then  r"^''"^^ "»••""«-««  told  his  wife  to  sit  down 
and  listen.     They  had  never  seen  people  before. 
Edechewe  said.  "I  am  hungry."     [He  was  not  hungry 
but  just  said  he  was]     '*If  I  can  have  something  to 
eat  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you  \ih8t  I  am  traveling 
for."    They  were  glad  to  hear  that.     The  woman 


WMSMJ^^'^^'^^li^lSiM^^,  •' 
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Gbost  flow  around  quickly  and  cooked  something  for 

hira,     Thfly  had  poison  food— Hab-ba-kaa-lah .   the 
wild  parsnip,  and  Sumine-tol.  the  yellow  lichen 
that  grows  on  fir  trees  in  the  mountains,  and  H^-kSs . 
the  seeds  of  a  plant  resembling  camas.     When  this 
poison  food  is  eaten  it  kills  in  three  breaths.     The 

s 

Ghosts  set  this  food  down  and  told  Edeohewe  to  eat* 


Ue  took  a  handful  end  pretended  to  put  it  in  his 


mouth,  but  instead,  put  it  in  a  sack  under  his  chin; 


and  the  water  they  gave  him  he  put  in  the  same  place 
Ue  seemed  to  eat  up  all  the  food.  Then  he  said,  ^I 
was  awful  hungry;  have  had  nothing  to  e&t  for  20 
days,'*  and  added  **!  want  you  to  give  me  another  mess 
of  the  sarne  food  tomorrow  morning  to  take  along." 
The  Ghost  spirits  looked  at  each  other  and  wondered 
that  Bdechewe  was  still  alive.  Then  Edechewe  said 


I  w^kSHHikw  VioKtuW 
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"You  wore  suspicious  of  me  so  you  gave  me  poisoned 
food.  You  intended  to  kill  me." 


/ 


Tah'-kil-muBlgft  vondered  how  gdechewe     knew  this. 

« 

gdeohftwft  continued,     "I  em  going  to  teke  you  along 


jin  the  morning.     I  m  going  to  a  had  place.     I  think 
you  and  your  wife  can  do  lots  of  great  things.** 

Tah-kil-mufllfle  answered,   "ill  right,  we  will  go 
with  you."    Tah-kil-miiBLflii  was  a  person  who  didn't 
give  up  to  anybody  end  didn»t  intend  to  go.     He  told 
his  wife  to  fix  a  bed  for  Mechewe .     She  fixed  a  bed 


1^  i,,.-!^'',';'' ■;;:'*! 


on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.     The  fire  was  in  the 


middle  of  ttie  house.     %lien  he  had  gone  to  bed  they 
watched  him.     Edech ewe  knew  this.     They  put  the  fire 


out  so  it  was  dark,  end   watched  him. 


Edech ewe  lay  down  and  in  his  mind  he  wished  Tap-si . 
a  soft  rotten  log.     And  the  soft  rotten  log  came  on  top 

of  him  and  he  made  a  man  out  of  it  and  dropped  under  it 
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and  went  outside.     Once  in  e  liiile  Tap-ai  moyed  a  little. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ni^t  Tah-kil-mualge  heard 
the  man  snoring  and  voke  his  wife.     They  made  just  a 
little  light  80  they  could  see  where  to  hit  him.     Then 
Tap-ai.  the  log  man,  turned  himself  face  up  like  a  man. 
Tflhlkil-mu^-ae  held  up  three  fingers  to  his  wife, 
meaning  to  count  one,  two,  and  at  three  to  hit  him. 
When  they  hit  him,  the  log  man  said  **Aw.  aw.  aw,  awj** 
Then  Tah-ki l-mua-ae  said  to  his  wife,  **Since  we  didnH 


him  with  our  poison  food  he  may  come  to  life. 


If  we  bury  him  he  might  rise.     If  we  throw  him  in  the 
lake  he  might  drift  ashore  sod  come  to  life.     If  we 


hang  him  up  in  a  tree,  some  day  his  bones  will  fall 


-> 


and  he  will  come  to  life.     If  we  bum  him  he  will  never 


come  to  life.**    So  they  agreed  to  bum  him. 

Tap-ai.  the  log  man  lay  still  and  there  was  blood 


on  his  head.     Tah'-kil-mus-se  told  his  wife  to  take  her 
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best  clothos  and  best  food,  and  she  did.     Then  they  set 
fire  to  the  house  and  as  it  burned  they  brushed  the 
coals  back.     Wien  it  was  nearly  all  consumed,  Bdechewe 
cam©  up  to   them.     He  had  been  outside,  watching.     He 


said,  " 


-.tow.wik.  meaning  your  house 


caught  fire  and  burned.  Tah~kil>mug-ge  and  his  wife 
were  frightened  and  she  tre^^bled  ell  over.  He  was  not 
frightened  so  badly. 

» 

3dechewe  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
your  house?" 

The  woman  begsn  to  cry  [for  women  are  not  strong 


in  their  mindsj. 


!m 


BdefehftWB  said,  "1*11  tell  you  what  to  do.     Don't 
go  any  further.     You  are  getting  bad.     Go  away  from 
this  open  public  ground  where  people  are  going  to 
travel  through.     Go  and  live  in  S~choop^ta-tchwi 1 . 


•J  ""  "f  ^ •  J.  1' "h"^  •■'•yr'.rT.'ir' 


iBKHifii 
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the  Wilderness  where  nobody  can  go.  [The  word  tchwil 
means  "can't  get  there"— bad  wild  ground  that  can't 
be  tamed.  No  one  can  get  through  J.  If  you  do  not 
do  this  1*11  come  back  and  kill  you.  If  you  don't 
believe  me  I  will  show  you  something."  Then  he  held 
out  his  hand  palm  down  and  said,  "Watch  my  hand," 
then  continued,  "Now  look  at  your  house."  And  the 
house  was  standing  as  it  had  stood  before — a  shadow 
house.  They  were  frightened.  Then  he  said,  "Don't 
go  back  in  the  house  any  more  or  you  will  bum.  Now 
I  want  to  see  you  go."  They  looked  back  as  they  went; 
they  were  looking  back  all  the  time.  When  they  reached 
the  mountains  they  had  forgotten  about  their  house. 

Then  Idechewe  went  on  his  way.  He  traveled 
another  60  days  and  said  to  himself,  "I  must  be  near 
the  place  where  I  am  going." 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  60th  day  he  saw  a  boy 


■•■'"0;^'i 
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playing  ahead.     The  boy  was  on  top  of  a  pile  of 
rocks.     He  was  Howlyah-ne-nflh ,   a  kind  of  bee  that 

m 

flies  overhead  and  makes  a  noise  like  whispering. 
Late  in  the  evening,  BdeohcTye  oame  to  him  and  said, 

* 

"Can  you  tell  ne  who  you  are?" 

The  boy  answered.  "Yes,  I  can  tell  you  who  I 

am.  They  call  me  How-yah-ne-nQ>^.'* 

Sde'chewe  continued,  "Who  calls  you?" 

The  boy  explained,  "I  got  it  from  sounds  in 


this  world's  air." 


Then  2dechewe  put  another  question:     "What  can 
you  do?" 

"I  can  do  this  much,"  he  replied,  "I  can  tell 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

gdft'chwwe  asked,  "How  can  you  know?" 

He  answered,  "I  can  tell  by  the  sounds  of  the 


world." 


mm. 
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"Do  you  know  any  more?"  asked  3dech©we. 
"Yes.   I  can  tell  you  this:  The  people  want 
to  know  what  can  be  done  with  the  Moon-Man  and  the 


Sun-Woman." 


"Can  you  tell  me  any  more?" 

"That's  88  far  as  I  can  go;  that  is  all  I 


know." 


Bdechflwa  then  asked,   "Will  you  go  with  me?" 
The  boy  answered,  "Yes.  I  will  go." 


Edechewft  had  his  quiver  ( 


bl&)  and  told 


the  boy  to  get  into  it  and  stay  there,  saying,  "You 
can  tell  me  what  other  people  are  thinking.     I  don't 
want  anyone  to  know  that  I  havR  you." 

Then  he  traveled  another  60  days  and  saw  a  man    ' 
directly  ahead  of  him.     This  was  the  evening  of  the 
60th  day,  and  it  was  at  his  tenth  camp.     He  saw 

this  man  come  out  of  the  lake  late  in  the  evening. 
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It  was  nearly  dark.     When  the  man  saw  Bdeohawa 
coming  he  sat  down. 

The  boy  in  the  quiver  told  Bdachawa,  "He  wants 
to  know  who  you  are.** 

/ 

gdechftwe  went  to  him  and  said,  **You  are  traveling         | 


pretty  late,  aren't  you?** 

"Yes,**  answered  the  man,  **I  am  traveling  pretty 


late.** 


**Iou  must  live  near  here,**  said  Kdech ewe . 

He  answered,  "Yes,   I  live  only  a  little  way  off. 
If  you  don't  mind  you  might  come  to  my  camp.** 

This  man  was  Ah-moo-ah-kah .   the  Red-bellied 
iater-Dog  man. 

IdflOheYrg  answered,  *'A11  right  1*11  go  with  you.** 
ind  they  went.     IVhen  they  got  to  his   camp  Ah-moo-ah- 
kak  said,  **I  don't  believe  you  can  stay  in  my  house. 


you  had  better  camp  outside.**    His  house  was  mud— no 
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house  at  all-.for  he  lay  in  the  mud  and  called  it  a 
house.  He  oontinued,  "I  have  nothing  to  eat."  for 
he  ate  only  mud.     The  boy  in  the  quiver  told  Edflfihflifl., 


"That  fellow  thinks  you  can't  eat  mud." 


Then  Edec^  ew<^  asked 


me  something  that  you  know?" 


,  "Can  you  tell 


He  replied,  "What  do  you  want  to  know?  If  you 
tell  me  what  you  want  to  know  I  might  be  able  to  tell 


you 


"This  is  what  I  want  to  know."  said  Mflfilifiifl., 
"How  long  will  it  take  rae  to  go  whore  Qiml  (the  Sun 
and  Moon)  live?" 

He  answered.  "I  can  tell  you  that.     How  long  have 
you  been  on  the  way?" 

Maahfiia  held  out  both  hands,  showing  that  he  had 
camped  10  times,  60  days  between  camps. 

Then  Ah-moolah-kah  said  "You  will  have  to  go  two 


>^;jyj^^,^r^.v^,v^ji-a^>^ 
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mora  journeys  of  60  days  each." 


/ 


ii 


Bdech eiwft  asked,  ^Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me?** 

"Yes."  answered  AJl-mQQ-ah-kail » 

Then  Meohewe  inquired,  "How  do  you  know  I  can 


/  ; 


get  there  in  two  more  camps?" 


"I  found  that  out." 


asked  again,  "How  did  you  find  it  out?" 


Ah-aOQ-ah-kah  explained  "I  found  it  out  from 
the  Bast  Wind  and  the  North  Wind;  they  told  me." 
Then  S-do-che-fffl  said.  "That  is  all  ri^t." 
The  next  day  he  went  on.  On  the  wrening  of  the 
60th  day  he  saw  a  girl  playing  right  under  a  hill. 
The  hoy  in  the  quiver  told  him  she  was  Ah-mahl.  the 
shadow  of  hoattiful  flowers.  He  saw  the  girl  a  long 


>»> 


way  off.  She  was  playing  with  flowers  in  her  hand; 

« 

the  wind  was  waving  there.     She  said,  "These  are  the 


shadows  of  flowers."    Then  she  sang,  "The  left  is  the 
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i 


.« 


shadow  of  red  colored  flowers}  the  right  the  name  of 
other  flowers  (waving).     The  left  is  the  name  of  the 
world,  the  right  is  the  name  of  the  air — **  singing, 
"Ah-mah.  wahm-nah.  nah-ne-yo"  and  so  on. 
Then  Edechewe  cane  right  up  to  her. 


The  "boy  whispered  to  him,  "She  saw  you  a  long  way 


off.** 


gdeToh awe  said  to  the  girl,  ^hat  is  a  nice  song. 


She  was  shy  and  was  afraid  he  would  damage  her  hair, 
for  her  hair  was  flowers.  The  boy  told  Bdech ewg  why 
she  was  bashful— what  she  was  thinking. 


said,  '^DonU  be  afraid  of  me,   I  am  not 


going  to  touch  your  hair.** 


These  were  the  first  flower  shadows  ever  loionn. 


Bde^diewe  said,  '^Can  you  tell  me  something  that 
you  know?" 


ve 
?.'.>jj 


She  answered,  "I  can  tell  but  little.     When  it 
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getfl  dark  I  feel  sleepy  and  cannot  veke  up.     Wien 
morning  comes  I  wske  up.** 


said,  "!•  can  fix  that  all  right  so 


yo 


u  can  wake  at  a  certain  time,**  and  added.  "I  want 


d 


to  take  you  along." 

The  girl  answered.  "All  right." 

^ftchewe  asked.  "How  can  I  get  hold  of  you.  in 

#iat  place?" 

She  answered,  "I  would  like  you  to  put  me  on  top 

of  your  head." 

"All  right."  replied  Mache we .  rYahtch  was  on 


the  ri^t  side  of  his  head,  so  he  put  the  girl  on  the 
left  side — for  women  are  not  strong  in  their  minds  end 
belong  on  the  left  side.] 


The  girl  said,  "You  pull  out  the  red  leaves 
[petals]  from  around  the  seeds  and  put  them  on  the 


left  side  of  your  head." 


^' 
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He  did  so.     They  were  herself. 

Then  he  continued  for  60  days  r.ore  end  saw 
someone  ahead »  someone  ooming.     He  sat  down.     He  knew 
who  it  was  that  was  coming. 


It  was  Anikadel,     He  oame  and  said  to  ^deoh ewe . 


'This  is  your  last  osmp.     I  met  you  first  in  the 


middle  of  the  world.     Now  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the 


world  [the  east  end].     I  am  here  again  to  meet  you 
and  tell  you  nbat  kind  of  a  place  you  are  going  to* 
When  you  get  there  you  will  come  to  Chool-loo-t^ ^-'pm^ 
£bj9.>  the  place  where  fihfiiil  the  Sun-Woman  and  Chool 
the  Moon-Man  live  together.     When  you  go  down  from 


here  ycu  will  see  their  roundhouse.     Go  there  after 


f-yahs-wah-je 


night  fall.     They  have  lots  of 


(bad  Gods)  to  protect  them.     Viihen  you  go  down  there, 
go  on  the  far  side;  go  on  the  east  side  of  the  fire 


1  'f*  ixv^ 
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and  sit  dDnn.     Chool  the  Moon-Man  will  not  look  at 


you  iten  jou  onter  his  house — ^he  «)n*t  pay  any  atten- 


»■--'. 


tion  to  ycu,  but  he  vill  imow  nho  you  are.     Hie  wife. 


the  Sun-I^osan,  is  sitting  down  making  a  basket.     She 
sill  act  a?  if  she  didn't  see  you»  hut  she  knows  who 


you  are 


n 


*^ey  ha^e  t^  daughters:     Mah-hlk-ghQW-Wfi-chOQl . 


the  Moon-Ian  has  one,  and 


•-«hn^,.-ah«n1 .    th. 


Sun-WoB&n  has  one.     The  loon-Man *s  daughter  is  Isl- 


sa6.,  the  North  Star.     She  is  in  the 


center  of  the  vorld.     The  Koon-Man  put  her  there.     The 


.V'^ 


other  is  Waht.^ahtl  the  South  Star.     She  is  the  Sun- 


Wonan's  daughter,     ^aht-waht  travels  with  her  mother, 
the  3un.     She  co*««  out  on  the  20th  day  of  January 
end  goes  aiey  on  the  20th  of  March.     The  Moon-Han's 


V  Possibly  Sirius 
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daughter,  the  Korth  Star,  stays  in  the  same  plaoe 
all  the  time — year  after  year.  Wherever  you  are 
you  oan  always  see  her.  You  cannot  pass  her;  she 

» 

is  always  in  the  same  place — in  the  North. 

Anikadql  continued,  "When  you  enter  Q^ool *a 


house,  both  girls  will  come  and  sit  by  you — one  on 


.(-•»'■  .  :l-  : 


each  side.     Old  mm  Moon  won't  like  this;  old  woman 


Sun  won't  care. 


Then  Anikadel  put  out  his  hands,  palms  up,  and 
in  his  mind  thought  ''Come  up  into  my  hand,  Yohun" 
(the  black  obsidian  blade).     He  held  out  his  right 
hand  ord  said  in  hie  mind,  "Come  up  on  my  hand 
Lah-poot-sahyi^  Again  he  held  out  his  right  hand  and 
said  in  his  mind,"To«pfl  t6.che-mah  (meaning  World's 


|iah~poot~gah  was  a  slender  obsidian  dagger,  about 
10  inches  long  with  a  hole  in  it  so  a  buckskin  string 
can  be  tied  to  it  and  it  can  be  hid  in  one's  clothes. 


.^ 
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Cane}  oome  to  hand.  It  came.  Then  he  gave  thoia  all 


to 


and  told  him  to  put  them  under  his  left 


arm  so  he  could  catch  hold  of  them  quickly  with  his 


right  hand.     Continuing,  he  said,  "Many  Rattlesnakes 


,4^11  cone  out  and  try  to  kill  you.     Tou  take  Yo-hun. 


the  black  ohsidi an  blade,  and  cut  them  in  two  and 


throw  them  out.     Then  the  Bull  Snake   -dll  come  out 


and  try  to  charm  you.     The  Bull  Sneke  has  five  lives 


end  is  hard  to  kill.  Cut  hin  in  two  five  times  and 
throw  him  out.  Hfio-tah-took-te  a  big  snake,  as  big 
as  an  otter  will  cone.  Take  this  dagger  and  strike 
him  five  tiroes  along  his  back,  all  the  :fay  to  his 
tail.  That  will  make  the  joints  of  hi?  backbone. 
Then  throw  him  out.  Then  will  come  Kah-nah-mun-ae . 
the  long  Hope  Snake  who  lives  in  the  rocks  and  is 


more  than  20  feet  long.  He  used  to  swim  across  Pit 


River.  When  he  wants  to  kill  anybody  he  throws  himself 


■■■■rr'i' 
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right  through  them.     He  has  a  head  on  each  end.     Don't 
kill  him  -jintil  he  coils  himself  up.     He  will  come  in 
with  the  left  end  first.     His  right  head  is  bigger 

* 

end  is  on  his  rli^t  end.    ^hen  you  see  his  head  ooming, 
before  he  gets  completely  coiled  up,  hit  him  in  the 

« 

center  of  his  coil  and  out  him  in  two  and  throw  him 


,vv. 


out. 


Then  the  Thunder  Brothers  will  come  back — for 


-\^ 


Chool    has  lots  of  bad  gods.     Ton  take  To-pa  the  cane 


and  hit  them  and  throw  them  out. 


Then   the  Lightninf^  Brothera  will  come.     Hit  them 


wi  th  the  cane. 


Then  How-chah-tak-ke.  the  North  Wind,  will  come; 


and  Tfl-how-kflh-too-gfl .   the  South  wind,  will  come. 


Hit  them  with  the  cane  and  throw  them  out. 


Then  Ta-ho-ki-ka .  the  West  Wind,  will  come.     Hit 


him  and  kill  him  and  throw  him  out 


K;^^^^■ 
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By  that  time  2hfi£Ll  the  Sun-^HHoman  will  be  ready 
to  go  out.  She  will  stand  up.  IVhen  she  gets  up  you 
will  feel  sleepy.  Then  you  watch  out,  for  Hin~nim~ 
tsoQ-kfl  the  big  Water  Dog  will  catch  you  and  carry 


you  out." 


Then  Anikadal  said,   "Now  you  had  better  go 


Prom  now  on  you  can  handle  yourself.     The  people  will 
be  worrying.**     So  he  went  away. 

gdebhewe  went  to  Chool*s  roundhouse  and  everything 


s 


happened  as  j^nikadel  had  said  it  would — just  the  way 


he  said  it  would. 


gdechewe  talked  to   the  two  girls,   the  Mocn-Man's 
daughter  and  the  Sun-Woman *8  daughter,   and  they 


became  his  wivfes. 


When  his  mother-in-law,  Chool,   the  3un-ift'oman ,  got 
up,  he  awoke  and  found  himself  outside  the  roundhouse 


■^  ^'JPtibw 
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on 


i-ke ' s     beck,   fcr  Him-Rim-tsoc-ke  was 


carrying  him  out.     It  ibs  only  about  40  steps  from 

« 

the  roundhouse  to  the  ocean  where  Hiyi-nia-tsoo-ke 
wan  going  to  throw  him  in..    When  half  way,  Ededi ewe 


awoke  and  found  that  someone  was  canying  him.     He 


cried  out,  "Hold  on,  let  mo  scratch! 


Hin-nim>tgoo-ke  replied,  HDienever  I  carry  a 
person  I  never  let  hire  scratch  hiicself." 

•'Well,"  replied  :!:dechewe .  "I'ts  f,ot   to  scratch. 
I  canH  help  it." 


1 


Yihen  ten  steps  from  the  ocean  his  brother  Yehtoh^ 
who  was  still  in  his  hair,  woke  up  quickly  and  reaching 
down  pulled  Yo-hum^ the  obsidian  blade  oat  from  under 
Bdeohewe*s  left  arm.     They  were  now  only  fire  steps 

from  the  ocean.  Ynhtch  struck  Hin-ni^-t goo -ke  and  ho 


fell  down  on  the  edge  of  the  water;  then  Yah t oh  struck 


him  in  the  throat  and  killed  him. 


:.v.  'and 


iH 


ryr'iyv^^'Wy*,  -;y.-<^"!^v  y 
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But  SdgQhflWft  was  not  able  to  got  loose,  hi 


8 


arras  were  held  so  tight.     lalilflli  cut  HinUiH..t^nnLv.»n 


8 


nns  so  that  EdeghflWa  could  get  loose  and  get  up. 


Then  XahJtfihi  went  back  on  his  brother's  head.     When 
they  got  up.  his  mother-in-law  Chool,  the  Sun-Woman. 
WES  sitting  on  top  of  the  roundhouse.     [Eveiy  night 
she  went  in  and  the  world  becsme  dark.     Every  morning 
she  came  out  on  top  of  the  roundhouse  and  gcvc  the 
world  8  dim.  light.] 

Then  MsLSiiam  cut  Hiii=nm-iafia=ka  up  in  slices 

end  threw  him  into  the  ocean,  f^nd  returned  to  the 
roundhouse.     Anikndfll  with  his  mind  killed  the  others. 

Now  ChPQl,   the  Moon-Man  thought  that  Hin-nim- 
^9Q<>'-l^g    b«d  killed  MflQhfliro  and  finished  him,  and 
had  dumped  him  into  the  ocean.     So  when  he  saw  gdechAWA 
enter  the  house  he  was  greatly  surprised  and  wondered 


:':.'^yrp,,- 


.■<'4i'-iiiii'7i>: 
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how  he  had  esoapod. 


The  bey  in 


Iz.  quiver  whispered  to  him 


what  the  Moon-Man  thought,  and  sang  kah-ke.  kfihlVe, 
keh-Ve »  a  number  of  times  over  and  oyer  all  day  and 
night.     [The  30 ng  V7as  sound — not   words.] 

Qhool  the  Sun-^oraan  turned  her  back  to  the 
south  and   ttion  to  the  west,  and  then  came  down  into 
the  roundhouse.     In  the  Tncrning  she  again  came  up  in 
the  east,  and  later  turned  to  the  south  and  then  to 
the  west  before  going  beck  into  the  roundhouse. 

v^en  the  Sun-Woman  cane  in,  SdecheTyp  watched  her 
fvd    then  got  up  and  built  a  fire.     He  was  thinking 
about  going  out  to  kill  some  deer. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  hold  Chool,  the  Moon- 

» 

Man  and  Sun-Woman.     That  is  the  reason  they  lived 
on  the  ice  mountain  in  the  east.     That  is  why  their 


roundhouse  and  the  country  did  not  burn  up.    How  the 


rtr  MM  ■w^Tg^N^y  <?>:'■■  '•  ry. 


i¥t-'ii^  ■■/*  '^y  -■•'■  K- <  r-y^^- 


..^..-..^..^.^w. 
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* 

ice  motmtain  is  drifting  around  in  the  ocean. 

JSlfifil,  the  Moon-ttan,  said,  '*Son-in-law,  I  vient 
yon  to  go  with  me  to  sweat  and  swim.** 

The  girls  told  Edachflwa  not   to  go,  saying  it 

« 

was  a  bad  place.     Sdech awe  replied  that  if  his  father- 


inTlaw  wanted  to  sweat  and  swijn  he  would  go  with  him. 


( 


for  that  was  npt  had.     So  he  said  to  Chool.  the  Ifoon- 


Man,  "ill  right,  we  will  go  and  swdat  and  swim.**    The 
girls  tried  to  hold  him,  hut  he  broke  loose  and  went 


out. 


Qhosl,  the  Moon-Man  had  a  little  earth  house  (which 


d^ 


we  call  Po-loa-taw~kfl )   in  i^ich  he  smoked  people  to 


death. 


Hhen  they    vere  inside,  Chool.  the  Moon-Man  said 
"Sit  down,  1»11  fix  the  fire."    Then  .he  brought  a 
lot  of  dead  persons  bones,  called  We-low-cho»tse.  which 


, .  -       \  ■ 


.!    •  • 


\ 
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iihen  in  the  fire  smelled  badly  and  the  smoke  ki 


people.     The  Moon-Man  luilt  the  fire  and  put  the 


bones  in  and  closed  the  door.     Ue  had  a  smrll  hole 


through  which  he  stuck  his  head  out  so  that  he  would 


not  die  of  the  smoke,     ^defehe^e  noticed  this  and 


did  the  same  himself,  but  Chool  didn't  know  it. 


Chool  watched  to  see   .ihen  Bdechewe  would  fell  dead. 
gde'ch Qwe  exclaimed,  "This  is  not  wood.     We  can't 


sweat  \nth  this  kind;  why  don't  you  burn  wood?"    Then 


he  opened  the  door  and  took  the  old  bones  and  threw 
them  out.     Chool  aaid,  "Son-in-law,  don't  do  that." 


Sdechewe  repeated,  "7ou  can't  sweat  with  this 


kind  of  fire;  you  want  to  swim."    Ue  then  went  out 
and  brought  in  an  armful  of  wood — a  branches  of  red 


fir  and  cedar—  and  built  a  good  fire,  a  blazing  fire, 
the  kind  that  makes  plenty  of  heat.     He  then  said  to 


••.■< 
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fillfifii,  "When  anything  nmokes  it  doesn't  heat;  when 
it  blazes  it  makes  heat/* 

The  fir  limbs  end  cedar  limbs  blazed  and  crackled. 
•  E^ch  ms  jealous  of  the  other;   the  sparks  flew  up  and 
struck  agpinst  ChQPl>  flying  fast  and  thick.     Qiml 
became  excited  and  couldn't  get  out.  and  cried.  ''Son- 
in-law,  stop  them.'" 

£a9chewo.  replied.  "We  can't  step  them.     Tfe  want 
to  sweat  and  swim." 

QhSiSd,  was  half  burned  up.     Sdechewe  opened  the 
door  and  msde  him  go  out.     He  went  out  half  dead  and 
went  to   the  edge  of  the  -jjster  and  fell  dead. 

Then  3d<?gh9Wg.  vent  into  the  ocean  and  swam.     Then 
he  fixed  himself  and  went  out  and  killed  a  deer  and 
brought  it  in.     The  Moon-Man  was  not   there. 

After  the  people  had  eaten  the  deer  and  .all  were 


-<^m'^ 
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now  in  the  roundhouse,  the  girls  asked,  "What  did  you 


do  with  the  old  man?" 


Me'chewe  replied.  "I  didn't  do  anything  with 
hira«     ^e  v»ent  to  sweet  end  swim,   thet's  ell  I  know 


about  it." 


It  was  now  night  and  they  all  went  to  sleep*     fillfifilt 
the  old  Sun-if<oman,  didn't  care,  but  the  girls  wanted  to 


know  what  had  become  of  the  old  man. 


In  the  morning  the  Moon-Man's  daii^hter  didn't 
eat  her  breakfast.     She  said  to  Sdafdiewe.  "You  had 


better  hunt  for  the  old  man." 


3dechewe  replied.  "This  is  his  countiy.     I  don't 
believe  he  is  lost."    Then  he  ate  breakfast  and  went 


out  and  saw  the  old  man  lying  there.     He  broke  off  a 


stick  of  Lah-fli-o.   the  Azalea  bush,  end  went  around 


to  the  west  side  of  Qhool  and  counted  five,  counting 


* 
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s lowly,   1,  2,  3,  4,  5 — each  time  hitting  him  with 


the  Ial>-3i-o  fstick. 


Then  the  old  iu£n  jumped  up  and  said,   "Son-in- 
law,  you  are  all  right/*    Then  he  went  back  to  his 
rflpiily  in  the  roundhouse, den cing  inside  es  he  had 
always  done.     When  he  went  in,  his  wife.  Ghool  the  Sun- 
Woman  was  on  top.     He  did  not  look  at  her. 

In  the  evening  "gdechewe  came  back,  and  Chool 
the  Sun-Women  cane  down  into  the  roundhouse.     Edebhewe 
cut  up  the  deer  for  the  people  to  oat.     He  said  to 
the  girla,  "I  thought  you  girln  had  lost  the  old  man.** 

Theyaanswored,  "He  came  back.     We  don't  know 


where  he  hnp  been." 


Early  next  fflorning  gd echo we  got  up  and  built  a 


fire  and  the  inrls  cooked  breakfast. 


I 


The  Moon-Man  said,  "Son-in-law,  I  am  very  fond 


S*-' '  .  ■■» '  ■- 
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of  ^ear  noet.  Over  there  on  the  point  I  used  to  get 
Bear.     I  dor*t  ert  anvthinc  l)ut  Bear  meet.     If  you 


get  it.   I»ll  eat   it." 


The  girls  told  2 


not  to  go,  saying.  **The 


Moon-Een  wsntf?  to  put  you  in  a  bad  place." 

But  M^chewe  enawered,   "I  dcn*t  ^nt  to  make 

trouble.   Til  go.*' 

The  girls  said  again.  "Bon't  go." 

After  breakfast  he  asked  the  Moon-Man  where  the 

c 

place  -was.     The  Uoon-Man  answered.  "1*11  show  you,*' 
and  went  :?ith  him  a  little  way  end  showd  him  the  point 
of  a  little  Mountain,   saying,  ''The  Bears  live  in  the 


basin  ovp^r  there." 


So  Edechewe  went,  lie  said  to  his  brother,  ^o 
was  in  his  hair,  "Now.  we  are  in  trouble."  Uo  felt  it. 
Chool  the  Moon-Man  hr^d  made  the  Grizzly  Bears  out 


of  nanzanita  leaves  so  nothing  could  kill  them.  The 


The  Grizzlies  had  no  heart.     Ihon 


reached 


the  place,   IE  Grizzlies  got  up  and  jumped  at  him.     He 
shot,  but  his  arrows  would  not  kill.     Then  he  ran  and 
the  Bears  followed.     He  ran  all  day.     When  dark  oame 
he  climbed  a  big  fir  tree  and  stayed  there.     The  Bears 
tried  to  bite  off  the  tree.     At   the  beginnicf,  of 
daylight  he  came  down  and  jumped  off.     The  Bears 
chased  him  again  and  ran  after  hiw  dll  day.     IWien 
night  cane  he  did  the  seme  no  before,  climbed  a  tree 
and  the  Bears  again  tried  to  cut  it  down. 


The  third  day  i< 


put  Yahtch  down  and  Yahtch 


put  him  on  his  head  and  carried  him.     They  ran  all 
day  tnd  at  night  climbed  f   big  tree  ae  before. 

The  fourth  dty  the  lH  Beers  chased  Yahtch  all  day, 
gdechewe  still  in  hi?  hair.     Then  Ifihifih.  put  Edechewe 
down  and  climbed  on  his  head  again.     The  fifth  day 
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mm 


they  ran  an  before  and  nt  riif»ht  again  cl imbed  a  tree. 


Thai  Anikftdel.  threv/  his   voice  to  Kdec 


sayine. 


"My  son,  ycu  canU  kill  those  Besrs.     Thero  is  only 
one  ^y  you  08n  kill  theTn.     You  must  think  fire;   then 
fire  will  rsise  mi^  go  through  the  thick  timber  and 
brush."     Edcfchewe  thought  he  hod  dreamed  that. 

I'lhen  dayli{7ht  of  the  sixth  morning  came,  he 
climbed  doTin  nnd  said  in  his  mind,  "Can  I  raise  fire 
in  front  of  me  in  thf*  west."    Then  he  savj  smoke  rising 
near  by  on  the  west.     The  brush  wee  dry  and   the  fire 
traveled  fast.     EdechowQ  ran  through  it.     The  fire 
circled  and  ccrrelod  the  Grizzlies  po  they  could  not 
get  out»  for  they  vtere  of  manzenita  leaves  and  could 


not  escape  and  all  ^7ere  burned. 


Then  Ei^ochewe  rested,     lie  hunted  for  a  spring 


and  drank  and  rested.     Then  he  traveled  five  days 


'■'/,' 
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before  rcachinp,  homo. 


OxoslL  the  24oon-Uan  thought  he  had  been  killed  by 
the  Grizzlies  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  him 
come  back.     The  aoon-Mr.n  told  him  he  ;¥ap  sorry  he  had 


asked  hiin  to  do  that. 


Kdpch ewe  replied,  **I  guess  you  sre  8crry»  all 

ri  ght . ^ 

Then  the  Kccn-Knn  scid,  "Son-in-law,   1  would 

like  to  have  an  Eagle's  tail.     I  ^uld  be  happy  if 

I  had  sn  Ragle's  tail  on  my  head." 

The  girls  told  liL-QbiiJSS.  not   to  p.o;   that  it  was 

a  had  plac*?. 

He  didn't  answer  for  some  time;   then  ho  said. 


to  his  father-in-la-.7,   "i  don't  think  you  would  look 
better  mth  an  jSaf^le'a  tail  on.     lou  look  all  right 


kS" 


now. 


n 
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Ohocl  replied,  "Son-in-lew,  you  ere  too  hard  to 


?i 


saso. 


'^>gtv  gde'chewe  oxclaimed.   "Show  mc  the  plfcce  end  I 
irill  get  it.** 

So  Chocl  went  cut  a  little  -say  find  ehowed  him. 
The  ^agle  hsd  8  nest  high  up  on  a  black  burnt  tree 
called  Im-!n£h~ko-pe .  and  in- it  were  t^c  young  Kegles. 
Igde'chewe  thought,   '^Nothing  can  climb  thet  burnt 
stub,"     Then. he  threv?  Eim,  his  sinew  bowstring, up  over 
the  tall  tree-stub  so  that   it  '.TOuld  not  break  off; 


then  he  climbed  it.     ^hon  he  reached  the  neat  ha 


found  t'K)  pirl  'Angles  sitting  in  it.     Ho  hated  to  kill 
them,   but  had  orders.     3o  he  knocked  them  in  the  head 


and  threw  thorn  down.     Then  he  climbed  down  and  tied 


the  young  Saglos  together  and  took  them  to  the  round- 


house end  threw  them  down  and  went  in. 


Ohool  the  Moon-Man  was  surprised. 


;v  f  ■  :      ■■•    ■^■.^  - 
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pftche^re  said:     I  got  them  for  you.     They  are 


outside  there." 


Qhool  replied.  ^1*11  go  out  and  take  care  of  them, 


He  took  them  and  buried  thera. 


In  the  moming  Bde'ohewe  went  out  and  ki 


a 


deer.     Vftiile  he  mjs  gone  Chool  the  Moon-Man  made  a 
long  pole  out  of  epruce  gum  and  put  it  across  a 


na 


rrow  "bay  of  the  ocean.     In  the  TFater  were  many 


/    _  ^ 


terrible  water  animals  called  Bahl-lot-ka-aum,     There 
were  many  of  them  all  along  the  bay,  watchinc  for 


somebody. 


i^hen 


'  , 


o«b  back,  Qhool  the  Mcon-Uan  was 


dancing  as  usual.     They  slept  that  night. 

In  the  morning  Qhool  said,     "Son-in-law.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  play  over  there—to  play  the  gane  of 

Din-hin-na-QQ-se— fftfttaring  on  a  long  pole. 
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The  girlB  told  g 
it  m?  the  worst  plfice 


not  to  go.     They  said 


gdSfihfiafl.  replied,     "I  em  his  son-in-li^w  and 


don't  think  he  wtmts  to  put  me  in  e  had  piece. 
Then  he  said  to  OhttU.  "^H  right,  .?ather-in-law, 

» 

wliatevcr  you  went  to  do;  i  an  with  you. 

Qhool  declared,  **!  an  glad,  to  hear  that."  and 

added,   "Now  we  will  go." 

y.dftehewe  spoke,  saying.  "All  right,  but  you 
will  h£Te  to  stay  with  me.     The  laet  time  you  did 


not  do  T^at  you  agreed  to, 


i» 


Ghool  answered  J  "Son-in-law.  V\\  stay  with  you." 
So  t^ey  went  out  to  the  hay  and  ]iLdeQheW.e,  looked 
and  saw  the  long  pole  and  saw  that  it  was  made  of 
spruce  guin.     Ue  asl^ed  iHiaili.  "Is  thfct  the  giflr.e  you 
want  to  play?" 
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Ghool  replied,  "les." 

V;hen  Chocl  wr.s  not  looking.  iOashfim  threw  Eia. 
his  sinei^'  uc.vstrir.g,  over  th^  Icqr,  pole  cf  gum  to 
strengthen  it,  fo' it  xuld  not  break.     Then  he  pro- 
posed  to  Chocl. /'icu  go  on  over  end  1*11  shake  you 

(teeter  you). 

rKQ,"_  replied  Chcol.     lie  vfgr.ted  Xdeahewe  to 

go  first. 

?4P.ih B^sQ  explairod.  "1  want  to  learn  hew  you 


'Aant  it  dene." 


f» 


iai  try/'  ens'sered  QUqqX.     3o  he  stepped  out 


or.  the  yoie  hui  went  only  a  little  way. 

]?r1oohcv.^e  said.  '*Go  a  little  farther." 
"Thi3  is  for  enomh  for  no."  answered  Ghcol. 


I<:rlftdi9i»e 


renurked.  "If  thot»9  far  enough  for  you. 


ho 


w  will  it  be  for  me?"    Then  he  said,  "Stop  right 


there]     And  he  teetered  the  pole  up  end  donn 


:'-.'•■  ■v'r' 
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Chool  liked  it  hut  didn't  understand  hon  it  stood 
the  shaking.     Then  he  came  \}£Ck  end  Bdfllcheite  went  out; 
he  went  to  the  middle  and  stuck  his  To«pa  (cane)  down 
to  hold  it.     Ohool  didn't  see  bin  do  this. 

Chool  shook  it  but  it  didn*t  break.     Then  it  was 
his  turn  to  go  out  again.     Ue  liked  it.     He  went  to 
the  middle.  rgdeVshewe  had  taken  his  cane  away.] 


Then  Edechewe  counted  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  each  time 


springing  the  pole  a  little  higher  until  he  said 
'five',  vihen  he  sprang  it  hard  and  shot  Chofil  ^vay 
up  into  the  sky.     Bde'chewe  looked  all  around,  up  and 
down  and  around,  end  in  the  water,  but  cruldn't  see 
Chool.     He  was  frightened,   thinking  he  had  done 


wrong 


Then  he  heard  Chool  speak  fros  high  up  in  the 
sky,  saying,  "Son-in-law,  you  liiTe  put  me  in  a  good 
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place.     I  have  tried  all  my  life  to  get  up  here  and 
now  I  am  here.     Send  my  wife  and  my  girls  to  me  in 
the  same  way," 

BdftQhftwe  stood  and  listened  and  then  went  back 
and  carried  in  wood  and  built  a  fire.     He  stayed  in 
the  roundhouse  fer  three  days.     The  third  night  the 
girls  asked  what  he  had  done  with  the  old  man.     He 
didn't  answer.     In  the  morning  vihen  the  mother-in-law 
got  up  to  go  on  top  of  the  roundhouse,  he  told  her 
and  the  girls:     "No**,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  tell 
you  where  the  old  man  is.     I  heard  him  up  in  the  sky. 
He  said  to  me,    'Son-in-law,  here  is  where  I  have 
wanted  to  be  all  my  life'  and  added  that  he  wanted 


all  three  of  you  up  there 


n 


Then  l^dechewe  spoke  to  his  mother-in-law:     "I 


th 


that  is  the  best  place  for  you." 


.■yV-l-V*.t]^v,V/.'.1,,.V.;\ 
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She  did4,not  want  to  go,   end  the  girls  didn't 
want  to  go;   they  wanted  to  stay  here,  and  made  no 


answer. 


Then  tgdechewe  said.  ''You  must  answer  now;  I 
want  to  know.  It  wouldn't  look  right  for  you  to  be 
down  here  while  he  is  up  there.** 

The  Sun-llonan  agreed  to  go  up.  But  the  girls 
still  remained  silent.  They  hated  to  go. 

Then  Edeohewe  took  Chool  the  Sun- Woman  and  told 
her  to  go  out  to  the  middle  of  the  pole,  and  not  to 
look  down  into  the  water,  and  not  to  look  up.  Then 


he  did  the  same  as  he  had  done  with  the  Moon-Man, 


\ 


counting  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  at  the  word  'five*  diot 
her  up  into  the  sky.  Then  he  came  back  and  spoke  to 
the  girls,  telling  them  that  how  their  father  and 
mother  were  up  and  they  would  hare  to  go  also.  He 
announced,  '*!  am  going  to  stay  five  days  more  and 


■'  /.-,.  ■-''-'  •'■'■  .\'  ' .;,  ■'■  ;■■..  ■'. 
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then  go  away.** 


Then  the  older  girl»  the  North  Star  girl,  said, 

"I'll  go." 

Then  the  South  Star  girl  said.  "1*11  go." 
So  on  the  fourth  dsfy  he  took  them  both  out  to 

the  pole  over  the  water.     He  sent  the  North  Star  girl 


up  first,  then  the  South  Star  girl. 

Then  Meohewe  declared:     "Now  I  am  done.     All 


this  will  be  naned  from  my  work." 

The  next  morning,  ivhich  was  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  he  started  on  his  journey  and  sang  a  song: 
"I  am  done  now.     This  my  time  will  be  named;   it  will 
become  history.     People  will  learn  that  at  first  the 
Moon  and  Sun  were  on  the  ground.     It  will  surprise 
the  people  to  see  them  in  the  sky.     The  Moon  and  Sun 
will  stay  there  forever.     VThen  what  I  have  done 
becomes  known,  it  will  be  a  thousand  generations  from 


KU.;=;'<'-'>rT:y  -tt*  vTmimcj^ 
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today."     [It  is  not  yet  a  thousand  generations]. 

Then  he  sang,  **Darknes8  will  go  down  in  the  vest; 
light  will  come  up  in  the  east;  sound  will  come  to 
the  people;  clouds  will  come  to  the  water;  a  name 
will  come  to  the  World;  Shosl  the  Moon  and  Sun  will 


be  named.     The  Moon  and  Sun  will  control  the  world. 


will  keep  the  world  alive."     (Sounds  of  song) 


.  ^- «■.•■/ 


^sjsssssm^ssaississatss 


amm 


Then  Bdech ftwe  started  beck.     He  aede  the  journey 
in  60  days-^Clt  had  taken  hia  ^^  tiaee  60  to  comej. 
>7hen  he  reached  the  hone  of  JSiabsfaakt     the 


Spider-Uan,  he  told  the  Spider  person  i^ere  he  had 


been. 


The  Spider-man  replied,  "Old  bsd,  I  saw  ihere 
you  were,  ell  right." 

Bdechewe  announced,  "Now  I'Te  done  my  work  so 
far  8s  I  an  ahle.     It  is  for  the  rest  of  you  people 

»■ 

to  go  ahead." 

Then  he  went  away;  and  ^e  went  to  Ssir&lUL*  the 


Fox-man,  and  said,  "I  have  come  to  see  you. 


to  tell  you  where  I  hsTe  been." 

^finfihXl' answered,  **!  think  I  saw  #iere  you  were. 


all  right.*' 


•':>'•■■'''■■■ 'ji 
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all  right." 

Than  Bdeohewa  continued,  **!  have  done  my  Tfork. 
It  is  for  you  people  to  do  the  rest.** 

Ko-ahn^  anawered.  "1  think  we  will  try  to  do  it. 
Ion  have  aooomplished  things  we  nerer  expected.** 

Then  gdechewe  went  away. 

He  went  to  Low-waCGhahL  the  Eagle-man,  and  said. 


I  b&Te  oome  to  see  yon  and  tell  yon  \ihere  I  hare 


been.** 


The  Sagle-man  replied,     **I  think  I  know  #iere 
you  have  been.** 

Bdechewe  told  him:     **!  have  done  my  work.     Now 
the  rest  is  for  you  people." 


answered,  "All  right." 


Then  Sdechewe  went  to  Ahm-pin-ne .  the  Condor, 


and  said  the  same  he  had  said  to  the  others. 


r. v,;'.-' ;■ .-  «-'■!•;■  >■>»>■  *:■'■  "'■  ■ 
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Ahmipin-na  replied,  "I  98W  ihere  you  have  been. 
Then  Edeohewe  went  back  to  his  grandmother;  then 
to  his  ovin  mother.     C  "That's  all  of  him,**  said  the 

» 

narrator.] 

Then  Chah-hah'.   the  Spider-nan  went  the  KQ-Bhn'» 
the  Silver  Jfox-raan,  and  asked:     "Now  what  are  we 
going  to  do.     I  have  come  to  see  you  about  the  Moon 


and  Sun." 


SlLifilui  replied,  "I'll  go  and  see  Iflw-we»ehah . 
the  Eagle-man,*^  and  he  went.  w. He  said,  "I  have  cone 
in  a  hurry  and  want  to  know  iriiat  we  are  going  ^o  do. 
The  Moon  and  Sun  can't  stay  there.     We  have  got  to  do 
something  with  them." 


•  0 


Low~wafeohah  the  Eagle-man  replied,     "That's  all 
right,  I'll  go  end  see  Ahmipin-ne .  the  Condor." 

Then  |Co-ahn  said  to  I/>w~wa-chah .   I'll  tell  you 
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soBething:     Don't  tell  Ja-nml  the  Coyote-man  about 
this  or  he  id  11  spoil  it."    Then  he  went  away. 


,  the  Sagle-man  went  toj^ 


Ahm-pin.ne .  in  his  mind,  was  looking  for  some  of 
these  people.     I/)w.wa.ohah  said,  *•!  haye  come  here 
for  you  to  set  a  time  for  our  meeting." 

Ah«-pin-nft  anawarad.  "All  right,   I  feel  that 
way  myself.     Thsre  is  no  darkness,  so  we  can't  count 
the  days  to  say  what  day  we  will  meet  together.     Before 
this  we  had  dark  and  light  so  we  could  count  the  days, 


hut  now  it  is  always  light  and  '«e  can't." 


The  Bagle-man  replied,  "Yes,  that's  ^y  we  wont 
to  meet  as  soon  as  possible.     Notify  SfirflhflL*  the 
Silver  Pox-man  and  Qhah-hah .  the  Spider-man." 

Ahm.pin-na  raplied.   "All  right,   I'll  start  at 


once. 


If 


^^iit^?- 


^M^: 
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Then 


,  the  Segle  went  home,  and 


set  oat.     He  went  first  to  Qhah-hflh' 
the  Spider-man  and  on  the  way  sang  in  sound  (no  words) 
nh«h.h«W  heard  the  song  and  said,  "i  great  man 


is  coming. 


ft 


In  a  short  time  Ah^-pi"^'^^  arrived.    He  said, 
"1  have  no  time  to  stop  hut  have  come  for  you  for 

a  meeting;  follow  me.** 

nhflh.hflh'  answered.  '*A11  right." 


Then 


• 

went  to  the  house  of  Loir-io-ohah . 


the  Eagle-man.     \^hile  he  was  traveling.  JlrBOl  the 
Coyote-man,  had  heard  his  song;  he  also  was  worrying 
about  this  Moon  and  Sun,  and  wanted  to  know. 

/^hn.Lpin-ne  came  to  the  Eagle-man's  house,  Qhnh-hah' 
following. and  said,  "I  am  here  and  we  must  go  to  Kfl=ahnl 
and  talk  over  inhat  we  are  going  to  do. 


,.,,-.:;-,H«£>:  ■.>.,(". 
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So  all  went.  There  were  no  nights;  it  was  day 


all  the  time. 


When  thqr  arrived,  Ahia-pin-ne  asked,  "What  are 


we  going  to  do?    You  had  better  say  something  quickly 
Edechewe     told  us  that  now  it  is  for  us  to  do;  that 


he  had  done  his  ^rk,  so  there  is  no  use  to  send  for 


him." 


KfiLiahnf  replied,  "It  will  not  take  long  for  us 
to  decide  what  to  do.     You  had  better  let  Anikadel 


know. " 


I/>w-welGhal^ .  the  Eagle-man  asked,  "How  are  we 
going  to  let  him  know?  \?here  is  he?" 

Qhah-hah^  the  Spider-man  replied,  "I  know  where  ho 
is.     He  is  right  in  the  middle  of  this  world;  he  is 


in  the  World »s  Heart". 


Low-we-chah  repeated,  "How  can  we  get  to  him?" 


■m^jiisatmit 
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Oha-haMeclared,  "I  can  get  to  him  ©asily." 

( 

Then  Korfibjl  said,  "You  had  better  start.     We 
don't  want  to  talk  too  long."  [The  m)rld  was  getting 
▼ery  hot  because  the  Sun  stood  still  in  one  plaoe. 
The  people  were  becoming  frightened]. 

Then  Chflh.hflh.  the  Spider-Man,  went  out  and  put 
his  basket-net  down  and  got  into  it,  and  put  the 
Whirlwind  on  the  ground  beneath  it.     The  Whirlwind 
carried  him  quickly  to  Anikadel.     Anikadel  had  known 
about   this  all  the  time  and  had  wished  they  would 
hurry  up.     When  he  sa\f»  Ghah-hah' coming  he  went  out. 

Cha h«hah^  said  to  him,  "I  hare  come  here  to  see 


you 


M 
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Inikadfll  replied,  "It  took  you  people  a  long  time 


to  get  ready." 

Ghah-hflh^ answered,  "We  did  it  as  quickly  as  we 
could;  we  couldn't  do.  it  any  faster." 
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Then  MJLadftl  said.  "I  must  talk  to 


ray  grand- 


father.    You  stay  right  here  until  1  come  baok/» 
H.  went  to  hia  grandfather  !filri«^H»->.ti^n'^h^ 

the  World's  Heart,  and  announced*,  "fihfllidlialllia  here; 

he  vents  me  to  go  and  separate  the  Moon  and  Sun." 
The  World's  Heart  answered.  "That  is  pretty 
hard  to  do," 

Mkkdfll  continued.  "If  it  is  hard  to  do.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  how," 

His  grandfather  explained:  "It  is  pretty  hard  to 


get  there.     The 


there?" 


question  is  how  you  are  going  to  get 


^^^a<^ftl  spoke  again:     "That's  what  I  want 
to  figure  out  and  tell  me." 


you 


His  grandfather  answered.  "I'll  tell  you:     In  the 
first  place  you  will  have  to  travel  for  three  days 
through  good  air.  then  10  days  through  warm  air.  then  20 


4 
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days  through  cold  air— so  cold  you  can't  live  in  it 
and  I  think  you  will  give  it  up.     If  you  make  it.  for 
40  days  you  will  go  throu^  hot  air,  for  60  days  you 
will  go  through  heavy  rains,  for  another  60  days  you 
will  go  through  ice.    You  oan»t  get  througji.    You  will 
get  stuck  right  tk«re  and  have  to  come  hack.     But  if 
you  do  get  through,  you  will  go  20  days  more.     That's 
all.     Then  you  will  come  into  good  air.     Right  tiiere 


you 


will  find  the  girls  one  on  each  side— the  Moon's 


girl,  now  the  North  Star,  and  the  Sun's  girl,  now  the 
South  Star.     lou  will  know  what  to  do. 

Then  he  gave  Anikkdfll  a  cap.  saying.  "When  you 
come  to  the  cold  place  this  will  protect  you.  When 
you  get  through  the  cold  piece,  take  it  off  and  put 


on 


this  one."  giving  him  another.  ''This  will  keep 


¥m 


you  from  burning  up.     Then  take  that  off  and  put  on 


^ 


v» 
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another.     This  will  protect  you  fron  the  rains." 

Then  he  gave  A&UuLd&l  his  Tope,  the  Cane*  saying, 
"When  you  come  to  the  ice,  jab  this  in  and  follow  it 
up  end  you  will  go  right  through.     That  is  all  I  have 
to  tell  you.     The  rest  you  will  be  able  to  do  for 
yourself."  [This  world  was  hot  because  the  Sun  didA't 


move . J 


Then  Anikadal  got  into  the  Spider-ttan*8  net 
basket  with  Chch ^hah'.     But  he  thought  of  one  thing 
more  and  went  back  and  asked  his  grandfather  if  the 
net  would  bum.     He  asked  GhA^hah',  "How  about  your 
net?"    Oheh-bah'  told  hia  that  nothing  could  break  or 

4 

bum  it.     So  they  got  in  and  started. 

Qhah-hatf  told  Anjkadel  that  his  grandfather  had 
figured  the  tine  too  long,  that  he  had  allowed  too 
many  days  for  the  trip.     He,  Chah-hat( .  thought  he 


\9 
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oould  go  and  back  in  10  days. 


They  started  and  came  to  ^at  the  old  man  had 
described.    But  in  one  day  they  went  through  what 
he  had  said  would  take  10  days;  in  2  days,  what  he 
had  said  would  take  20  days;  in  4  days  what  he  had 
said  40  days;  in  6  days  what  he  had  said  60  days; 
in  2  days  what  he  had  said  20  days. 

Ihen  they  cane  to  the  ice.  Anikadfll  jabbed  his 
cane  into  it  and  they  went  through.     Then  they 
took  a  rest.     Continuing,  they  went  far  east,  outside 


of  this  world.     Then 


eft  his  parther  and 


went  alone  on  foot,  fearing  his  partner  would  be 


burned. 


■hen  Anikfldftl  arrived,  he  viiispered  to  the  girls 
To  the  Moon's  daughter  he  whispered.  "Look  North.** 
She  did,  and  saw  that  it  was  bright  and  clear,  and 
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8he  liked  it.     Then  he  whispered  to  the  Sun's  daughter, 
"Look  South,**  She  did,  and  saw  that  it  was  nice  and 
warm,  and  there  lere  flowers,  and  she  liked  it. 

Then  he  whispered,  "Ihich  direction  do  you  like." 
The  Sun  was  in  front,  the  Moon  behind,  for  when 
gdeehewe  had  shot  them  up,  tlie  Sun  had  stuck  west  of 


v 


.1. 

■.l.V 


the  Moon. 


Anikadftl  spoke  to  the  Sun;  ''I  have  co«e  here  to 

tell  you  which  way  to  go." 

The  Moon  and  Sun  heard  him  but  could  not  see 
him.     They  looked  but  couldn't  see  hiB.     But  the  girls 


■f^ 


saw  him. 


To  the  Moon  he  said,  "You  will  have  to  lay  off 
every  so  many  days.     lou  wi Ha  thawed  off  like  ice 
and  then  corae  new  again  end  go  to  the  west.     The 
people  will  watch  for  you." 


I 
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To  the  Sun  he  said:     "You  muat  trpvel.     When  you 
go  down  in  the  West  you  will  go  under  the  world,  end 
will  come  up  again  right  here  in  the  East.     In  winter 
time  the  gky  will  be  low  and  you  will  have  to  lower 


yourself.     I»ll  fix  that." 


Then  he  said  to  the  Moon,  *'When  you  come  the 
people  will  count  it  a  night,  and  when  the  Sun  comes 
they  will  count  It  a  day." 

Then  he  went  to  the  girls  and  said  to  the  North 
Star  girl:     "You  will  stay  on  your  father's  side. 
All  the  people  mil  love  to  see  you  and  will  watch 


you.'^ 


Then  he  went  to  the  South  Star  girl  (a  nice 


little  red  star — a  winter  star)  and  said,  "You  will 


stay  on  your  mother's  side.     Once  in  a  while  you 


will  come  out  and  follow  her  for  company.   [She  does 
this.     She  comes  out  on  the  20th  of  January  and  goes 


I 
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baok  on  the  ^Oth  of  March.  The  North  Star  we  see 


all  the  time;  we  see  it  from  eyerywhere  in  the  world. J 
Turning  to  the  Sun.  he  said,  "You  stay  right 


here."  To  the  Moon  he  said,  "You  will  travel  the 


same  road  your  wife  does.  She  is  a  woman  and  travels 
in  the  daytime.**  Then  he  said  to  both  Moon  and  Sun, 
"Now  [for  the  present]  you  stay  here  and  do  not 


move 


They  were  very  proud. 

Then  he  said,  "I  must  go  back  quickly.     My 
time  is  nearly  up." 

He  went  back  to  his  partner,  Chah-hah  the  Spider- 
Man,  and  they  went  right  down.     They  came  back  in  5 
days  and  did  not  feel  it. 

After  they  had  returned,  Anikadel  went  to   liie 
lake  and  in  his  mind  thought  tules,  and  tules  came  up. 


Choosing  the  tallest  tules  he  pulled  out  four,  and 
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sald,  "I'll  go  tack  and  ask  my  grandfather. "  fAnikadftl 
and  Ghah-hal^' kapt  togettier  all  the  time.] 

Anikadel  said  to  his  grandfather,  "Yfhat  are  we 
going  to  do  now.  I  hare  separated  the  Moon  aid  Stm 
and  pat  the  daiaghters  by  the  old  people.** 

The  grandfather  replied,  **I  know  you  did.     Now 
that  you  have  the  tules  you  had  better  go."    He  told 
Anikadel,  to  go  as  quickly  as  he  could,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  this  world,  adding »  ^There  is 
another  ^iforld  besides  this  one.**    Continuing  he  said, 
**Iou  go  North  and  put  one  tule  down,  then  Sast  and 
put  one  down,  then  South  and  put  one  down,  end  then 
Vest  and  put  one  down«     Then  come  back  and  1*11  tell 
you  ^at   to  do.** 

Anikadel  told  his  partner  that  they  would  have 
a  good  time  trayeling,  and  asked,  "Uo^^  long  will  it 


■■r^Tj-'-T-^'  T» 
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take  U8  to  go  around  the  world?** 

Chflh-hat^  answered,  "Not  very  long." 

Anikadel^  then  told  him,  "There  is  another  world 

beyond  this  one.** 

Chah»hah^  was  surprised.     Th€n  they  started. 
There  was  no  night;  it  was  day  all  the  time.     They 
went  to  the  outside  of  the  \7orld  and  Anikadel,  put  one 
tule  down  in  the  middle  of  the  North,  where  the  sky 
and  earth  and  water  meet.     Then  he  went  £ast  and  did 
the  same  thing,  then  South,  end  then  ^est.     This  took 
only  10  days,  counted  by  Anikadel.     But  there  were 
no  reel  days  and  no  real  nights  for  it  was  lipht  all 


^!'.-);'^-ift:,-:' 


the  time. 


Then  he  came  back  and  told  his  grandfather.     His 


grandfather  knew  it  all  the  time— knew  what  they  had 
done.     The  vworld  w?js  now  getting  much  too  hot. 
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Apltadftl  said,  **Gr8ndfather»  ve  hare  come  l>aok. 


Ue  answered,  **Y63,  I  see  you  are  liack,^ 
Anik'adttl  exclaimed,  **Pigare  out  qaickly  ^at 


we  roust  do. 


L 


The  old  man  declared,  **I'll  figure  it  out  qaiokly.** 


XVAl-^t 


Then  he  added,  ^Here  is  a./baeket."  [There  had  never 
been  one  before  ]    **Take  it  and  put  water  in  it  and 
go  out  and  roll  it  aroimd;  if  the  water  spills  we 
will  quit. '^ 

Anikfldelwent  to   a  high  place  end  put  the  basket 
down  aid  rolled  it  and  the  water  stayed  inside  and 
did  not  spill.    Then  he  ran  back  much  excited,  saying, 
"The  world  is  getting  too  hot.     The  ground  is  hot» 
the  water  is  boiling.     I  did  what  you  said  and  the 


water  didn't  spill  out. 


Then  the  old  men  reached  domn  and  drew  out  some- 
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thing  from  under  him  and  shook  it  o/er  the  Sast,  and 
threw  it  to  the  -^est.     Then  the  ground  shook;  the 

vrorld  was  turning  around,  the  Mocn  was  drifting, 

(JG  North,  Star  stood  a  till,  and  the  South  Star  stood  still 
the  Sun  stood  still^  LAs  we  see  them,  the  Sun  and  | 

stars  look  to  be  traveling,  but  they  are  standing  still 

and  the  earth  trevels.     If  the  earth  did  not  travel 

there  would  be  no  wind.] 

That  day  the  Sun  CEme  up.     When  it  went  down 

the  earth  cooled  off  a  little.     Hext  day  the  Sun  oane 


up  again* 


Only  the  Old  Han  and  Anikadcl  knew  thrt  the  world 
ftumed.  V  The  other  peaple  did  not  know  it.  There  were 
only  a  few  people  a^,,  that  time — only  those  who  knew 


about  putting  the  Sun  up  there 


rjji 
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After  that,  the  Animal-People  oame.     They 


didn't  turn  into  animale  until  after  this  world 


was  destroyed. 

It  was  8  dream  that  told  the  history 
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TIE  ALPHABET 


All  Indian  worda  are  written  in  simple  phonetic  ^Inglish, 
the  vowels  h  ving  their  normal  alphabetic  aounda. 


Dsusfi 


a  unaarked,  has  sound  of  'a'  in  ijai*  Iftt« 
a  (long)  like  *a*  in  SaioL*  MA* 
e  (long)  like  'o*  in  fflft. 


V 


/ 


i  ( long)  like  • i •  in  jia. 


ah    The  ^  sound  is  al^saya  spelled,  Qh> 


^^hH^ 


iSiSi 


(.1.  ji   .-    - 
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THE  M0DSSiji5  HISTORY  OF  THIS  UNIViiKaa 


/ 


P  R  S  F  A  C  S 


«V 


•A 


The  Llodetf'Be  Indiana  live  in  the  densely  forested  Big  Bend 
country  o\  Pit  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  -Jhaota  County, 

•  *      ■  " 

northern  California.     They  Taelong  to  the  Achomawan  atock. 
Like  other  California  tribea  they  possess  a  precious 
le^cy  in  tho  richness  of  their  mythologies.     This  however  in 
Khoim  to  so  few  of  our  people  that  it  is  still  the  practice 

a 

r 

of  i\iaerican  schools  and  universities  to  soek  in  foreign 

« 

J 

lands  the  layths  with  'ji^ich  to  stimulate  the  imaginations  of 
the  upcoming  generations. 

The  mytholo^es  of  California  Indians  ga  back  much 
farther  than  thoae  of  the  people.*  of  liiropo  and  Asia  for  they 
tell  of  the  doings  of  the  FIRST  Pii]0PL3,  the  ANIMAL  P.iOPLK  — 
curious  bein^,  neither  animal  nor  huiaan,  who. 


^ 
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iininedictely  before  the  appourence  of  Real  People  were 
transformed,  not  into   Indians  but   into  real  animals,  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  naturtil  objects.     They  tell  of  the 
darkness    that  enveloped  the  earth;     of  the  search  for 
fire;  of  hunting  exploits  and  adventures;  of  battles  with 
monsters  '  nd  evil  spirits;  of  personal  ettrihites  —  such 
88  physicel  prowess,  kindliness,  selfishness  and  jealousy 
and  their  consequettctrsiTV  of  the  destruction  of  most  of 
the  P1R3T  PEOPLB  by  flood  or  otherwise,  of  the  great 
transformation,  and  finally  of  the  creation  of  Real 

People  (Indians).  1^^  ^^^  vavioo..  ^vlWs. 

The  Pit  River  Indians  have  lived  so  close  to  nature 
for  so  ntony  thousands  of  ye;rs,  and  have  been  on  such 
intimcte  terras  with  nature,  that  they  in  their  minds  form 

« 

8  pert  of  nfc>ture.     They  see  in  their  environment  not 
only  what  we  see,  but  '  uch  more  —  for  they  endow 
animals  with  attributes  and  reason  simil  r  to  their  own 
and  recognize  in  them  a  kirship  of  activities,   relfjtion- 


[^.■'^-i 


ships  and  powers.     It  is  impossible  for  anyore  not 
intimetely  eoqueinted  with  Indian  beliefs  to  form 
anything  6ppro8ching  a  true  conception  of  their  way 


of  thinking 


-8 


^ 


# 


# 


The  stories  that  make  up  the  present  volume  were 
told  me  by  ^a'tet  \7oiche>  an  old  tgtg^esg^e  Indian  known 
to  the  whites  as  IKilliam  Hulsey.     He  is  Speaker  and 
Keeper  of  the  Lrws,  History,  and  Chronology  of  his  tribe, 
and  on  import     t  occasions  represents  the  Chief.     In  ; 
fitting  himself  for  this  high  office  he  studied  the 


anc 


ient  t> les,  ceremonies,  tni  laws  of  his  people  for 


more  than  twenty-four  ye<  rs.     As  evidence  of  his 


a 


tttiinments  he  was  awarded  3i  of  the  4  degrees  that  may 


be  granted  in  recognition  of  knowledge  and  rank.     His 
certificate  coreists  of  three  crossbars  a.id  an  ad^'itional 
half-bar  t..tooed  on  the  inner  side  of  his  left  forearm. 


^/'■m 


-K:  -tr* 


'V  ^M 


,r'. 


■-iV 


-? 


It  net  twenty  years  ego  that  I  first  visited  him  and 
he  showed  me  the  sacred  rocks  dn  which  are  preserved  the 
footprints  of  Jg^nnil  the  Coyote-man  and  others  of  the  First 
People.    As  our  acquaintance  grew  (during  my  visits  at  his 
home  on  Ore  a  Bend  Pit^River,  ar-d  his  visits  to  my  summer 
home  at  Lagunitas,  Ctlifornia)  he  hoo  shown  such  fomilisrity 
with  tae/Cancient  and  present-day  myths,  troditions,  customs 
and  laws  of  his  tribe,  such  surprising  knowledge  of  the 
stars  i.nd  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  seasons  and 
the  mat'jring  of  certain  plants,  and  such  philosophic 
views  of  natural  phenomena  and  human  nature,  that  I  have 
come  to  regard  him  es  a  remaricably  learned  man. 

The  Mo^^es^se .  like  most  other  Ci.lifornia  tribes. 


■c 


recite  their  religious  history  in  the  winter  season.     Tyiey 
begin  during  the  first  moon  of  Decprr^ber  and  stop  about 


♦•  "I-    * 


if 


the  20th  of  March 


\%\ 


i 


# 


TV  t  "  ,  -.1  T," 
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Throughout  the  prestnt  volume  the  sctuel  names  of  the 
dieties,  chiefs,  end  evil  spirits  of  the  ANIMAL  PEOPLE. 


es  spoken  by  the 


Indians,  have  been  given.  This 


practice,  which  Wi-s  followed  in  an  earlier  volume,^  has 

» 

been  criticized  as  an  obstacle  to  easy  reading.     But  in 
my  judgment  the  advantages  of  accuracy  and  absolute 
identification  more  than  counterbalance  the  slight  in- 
convenience  the  reader  may  experience  while  becoming 


familiar  with  the  few  names  used. 


For  it  has  come  to  pass  in  more  than  one  published 
myth  that  the  absence  of  the  Indian  name,  coupled  with 
imperfect  no7dedge  on  the  pert  of  the  author,  has  led 
to  the  use  of  a  wrong  name  —  the  name  of  an  animal 

« 

other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Indian  —  an  error 


y 


n»wn  of  the  told!     Myths  Of  the  Mew«r  Indians  of 
C8liiornia..--A"H.  Clark  Co.,  Cmcinnatti.     1910. 


^>j    <^-^o.r\    VAtxrvaxA 


?^rSli 
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m- 


of  i 


ion  the  reader  hes  no  means  of  correcting. 
Th#  llo-aeS'-se  Hifltory  of  tha  Univerfla  would  never  heve 


been  oompletad  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  who  by  establishing  a 
fund  for  my  inreatigatlons  enabled  me  to  make  repeated 


visits  to  the  Pit  River  Country. 


In  writing  the  Mo»i 


myths,  I  have  adhered  closely 


to  the  story  uS  told  by  Is'tet  Woiche  except  that  innumer- 
able repetitions  have  been  omitted  —  nothing  has  been  added 


IifiJLfi.*-^e& 
myths  were 
any  o^taitic.^  v>^ 


.... ,  r*!  * 


tsc 


another  though  quite  different  version  of  mv  chc^nter  on  _<^t^-»v^tnK  ox 
the  Kidnappinp  of  Y.htch.       And  the  five^^mcmaM}  niyths/ 
f ragntents  of  which  were^collected  by  Jeremieh  Curtin  end 
edited  by  Boland  Dixon.^^are  not  represented  in  my 
t'o-des-ge  material. 

Unfortunetely  neither  Dixon  nor  Curtin  mention  either 
the  tribe  or  the  locality  from  which   these  were  obtdned, 
contenting  themselves  with  the  stock  name  "Achomfciwi * 


V 


See  Dixon,  t. 

Folk-Lore,  Vol. 


,  Joum.  Am. 


<y 


IMd.    Tol.  22,  pp.  283-287,  1909. 


INTROaiCTION 


r 


In  the  bej^nning  there  wa.i  no  land  -*  water  ev3ry where; 
and  no  li(_jit  —  darkness  overywhero.     f 


There  w«re  two  pro-en  a  tin,.,  Jup 

T 

•md  hi  a  gmrafither,   T;i|c-a-dp  He-da- 


rorti©  Dioliee*^   —  fAp-fiik-a-dol' 


■h 


the  World's  Heart, 


They  were  endo-ved  with  v^ab  yownra;    thoy  knww  everything-   -id 


were  iblp»  t*)  wark   lif-cles. 


i-ydoY  dwelt  in  the  s<y     nd  the 


Indiana  heliev?  hi*!!   to  have  bee^   the  sa-ae  aa   the  white  'nin's  tiod, 
H«  we'^t  every-A'h-^re  throuj4i  the  aky.     His  underparta  were  blue  and 
white  —   th^^  color  of  the  sky,    so  no  rn^  in  look in^^  up  coula  aoe 
him.     The  moat  th  t  anyone  ever  saw  of  bin  waa  a  {^int  of  li^^it, 

ihe  World's  Heart  created  the  world  and  lived  in  ita  center. 
Beaidoa  Anni^-Jor  and  his  grandfather,    there  wero  -evoral 

leaaer  divinitiea  vThoae  ori^^in  likewise,    ia  not  accou-tea  fir: 

( 

For^nost  anong  these  were  ^^%nu^   the  Coyote-gian    -nd  K^Wnhn 


^mmmmmmmmmm 


mmmmmmtmmmmmmm 


mm/mmmmi 


mmmmimmmmtmtm 


^y  The  ua-?  of  ohe  ter^a  diHr  ^nd  divinity  aa  appli=Mti  certain         ' 
great  chi  ^I'a  of  hh^  y^rat  Peop^Le  la  intendea  merely  to  inuicate 
aup'^rior  r^nk  ^ni  the  p>saea3ion  of  vast  powers  —  in  aome     - 
caa'^a  3u,oemituril  knowl'3a:^  al^o  —    ^nd  -nuat  not  be  mt^^roreted 
as  in  -.PY  tav  implyin^T  that  auch  hi.h  person  ij^a  were  H'orahi pea. 

In  tact,    the  idea  of  a  Personal  ^d.    or  of  worship,    or  of  praying 
to  any  diaty  for  help,    does  not  exiat  anon^  the  California  tribea 
,vi  th  whi  oh  1 


ani  fa ai liar. 


But  if  the  reader  be  disposed  to  compare  the  Modeaae  reli- 
_.^i.i«   ..U-,  nviHatinn  r?>li;-ion  he  will  soon  aiacover  th^-t  it 


Is  TjK-'^'dg  r 

most  closely 

into  t>'.e  picture  of  Christ. 


corrasponuQs 
^  fits  better 
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(lAyft4H>«.iTW-rt  -ftn^-l^^^wflh  n 


the  Silvor-Pox-men,  both. possessed 


©€  mighty  powers  of  magic;  and  Al»le»um  the  Prog-women 


wl>0      .  \A»-A^ 


—  the  first  women  — ^elso^e  magician.     These  .vere  already 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  ocean  foam  was  coY^lensc^ 


into  earth* 

Later  came  other  divinities  of  great  power  i^nd 
authority.  These  were  fW.pin-ne  the  Condor-man,  Qhflh-hgh 
the  Spider-woman,  yda-che^.  who  in  the  trans  forme  t  ion 


became  To.m.iht-ha  the  Fisher-animal;  his  younger  brother 
Yahtch .  who  bec.ire  Y;  hs   the  Weasol;  and  W^-lPW^twih*   the 
Cloud  Moideii,  who  became  T^-wR-chah  the  Golden  Eagle, 
There  were  also  a  number  of  Evil  Spirits  cr  Demons, 

the  most  dretded  of  which  were  the  B  ttlesnake   (Uojaitfill). 

the  Giant -Sai^A^  { iUinriiim-taililrkfi.) ,   the  V.icked  Ghosts 
(Tfihlkil-musise).   the  Thunder  Brothers   (XilklfifiL=l£=ie.) . 

the  Lightning  Brothers  (Ic^tliJjinifiM) .  the  Whirlwind 

(Tft.bQlwe-wah-wah^.   the  North  wind  (L^-hP   -chah~t9LV\;a) » 


HKI 


the  South  Ydnd  fTglho^a-kfihltco-geK  and  the  We«t  Wind 


-If 


(Tg-hQ'ki-ke)> 


Chools  —  the  Snn~ woman 


Moon-man  —  of  whom  we  shell  hear  much  hereafter. 


The  Star-lore  of  the  ^ 


would  fill  a  long 


XYxdLla-X\5 


chapter,  for  es  already  hinted  theje^not  only  have  nsines 
for  a  surprising  niimber  of  Stars,  but  believe  that 

» 

particular  Stars  control  certi.in  useful  plants,  detemin- 
ing  the  time  of  flowering,  ripening,  and  so  on.     The 


po 


wer  of  the  Greet  Di.per,  which  they  call   the  "World^s 


Cane,"  and  the  oricin  of  the  North  and  South  Sttrs  are 
told  elsewhere.     The  kilky  Way  they  cell  We-lah  g-tg"Q»   the 


Pith  of  tlie  Shadows  of  the  Dead 


y 


^   Pror  wg~l8 h .  spirits, (also  called  death  shadows 
^hosts!h  and  e-t^-o.  trail  (r  path. 


or 


:''.'St*: 


4     !■    *- 


■•>w 


"I  '^» 


-15" 


Before  the  flood  there  were  no  real  people— only  the 
FIRST  PEOPLE.  These  as  elready  explained  were  neither 

» 

animfil  nor  man  but  curious  beings  who  lived  on  the  earth 
for  thousands  of  years  before  real  people  came,   and  were 
finally  transformed,  not  into  people,  but  into  mammals, 
birds,   reptiles,  or  fishes  —  and  in  some  cuses  into  other 
natur.l  objects  —  each  of  which  to  this  day  carries  the 
name  and  certain  dominant  attributes  previously  possessed 
by  it  during  its  long  existence  as  one  of  the  PIEST  PDOPLE, 
Thus,  when  the  Badger-man  turned  into  the  Badger-tmim;jl 
he  retained  his    jower  as  a  digger,  the  Ksngtroo  rat-man 
ret.. inod  his  power  as  a  jumper,   the  Hummingbird  as  the 


swiftest  traveler,  end  so  on. 


Another  widespread  belief,   not  only  of  Pit  River  Indians 
but  of  most  California  tribes,   is  that  in  the  early  days 
men  and  animals  were  able  to  talk  freely  together;   and  even 
now  some  Indians  believe  that  certain  animals  —  Bears  and 


,  ^''''T^H 


■■■ 


-u 


'i      ,»■ 


>■    ■     »• 


\  • 


"^     f 


?    ■ 

Meadowlarks  for  instance  —  understand  everything  the  people 


say.  ':   .  ■ 

The  stories  here  given  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
MogUes^Sfi  History  of  the  \\r\\v^.v^^..     Persons  fa-niliar  with  the 
myths  of  other  California  tribes  will  note  certain  markea 
differences.     For  inatanco,    the  extraordinary  tale  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,    explaining  how  they  were  movea  from  the  West 
to  the  East,   and  how  they  were  shot  up  into  the  sky,   has  no 

:or  in8tance,(5imbling  stories,    conspicuous  in  bho  aythoiogieaX  counterpart  in  any  myth  known  to  me.     On  the  other  hand,    cer- 
of  California  Indians,   were  not  obtained  fro-a  the  'lodesse.        \     .  (^-^ ^v^trvve^loj^ ,tvvc  ^^^^^^Lmas ,  a>cv^ ^\ont: & ;^^^  ^\ ,,^;,^ 

,  tain  myths  well  knowiTamong  other  tribesj^are  lacking  in  the 

present  collection.^ Si4-s-4aay^4^g:v«  been  due  to  overainht; ..  at 


iMu  ia  the  raoro  ourpriaing  since  ray  principal  infonaant.  Istet 
^iclie,   sang  forme  what  he  called  a  ^^imbling  son^^as  follows: 


^ui-fio-yo  yan-na-yo 
^an-ne  yan-n§«yo 
't\T^  -n  e  W'iIt  -n^  -y  o . 


All  ovonto,   they  were  not  tol-d^ai 


Here  and  there  in  the  story,   seeming  inconsistencies  or 


The  absence  of  -  .^-ibling  ston/  therefore  may  have  been 
an  overBi;.5it.    tho  on  the  otlier  hand  the  song  loay  be  of  recent  j®^®"  contradictions  may  be  detected. 
ori,rln. 


This  is  true  also  of 


.  -.•'".(••J  ■»»'> 


— «■        ■ 


^■'m^m. 


•  •? 


the  myths  of  many  other  tribes.  Experience  shows  that  as  a 

rule  it  is  not  profitable  to  question  the  narrator  about  these, 

^-^  ^/ 

All  coranents  and  explanations  by  the  narrator  are  en- 
closed in  brackets  in  the  main  text. 

All  notes  and  explanations  by  the  recorder  are  in 
footnotes. 


I -Kir  YT^g'/ '■.!•«>:■.  ■-/SJfc^ 


atsi 


maum 


-if 


1 


THS  B3Gir:::iKG 


The  world 


de  by  the  Viorld»s  Hrart,  TiH-)^-ig  Hp-«dgiche> 


He  was 


man;  he  knev?  everything. 


^el's  gr  ndfather.     Arignilci.^gdef  viub  the  gre^^test 


At  fir?t  there  was  nothing  hut  water;  no  land  any^-vhere. 
and  no  light.     The  world  was  dark. 


A«^ 


The  earth,  the  solid  ground,  was  made  by  /jgPPc^H.tfhPh* 
For  ten  summers  end  ten  winters  /^pgpP^nagheh.  fe«^  drifted 


aroun 


d  on  the  .yater.     Then  he  was  trc.rsformed  into  one  of  the 


first  of  t   e  First  People.^  After  tiiLit  he  knew  where  he  was,  a 


nd 


studied  what  to  do. 


Looking  to  ...rd  the  Sest  one  day  he  saw  some  white  fown 
driftir.p  down  with  the  wind.  He  watched  it  ell  sunmer.  It  was 

% 

fer  off  end  did  rot  cone  to  hin.     Sornetimes  it  floated  near,  but 


the 


• 

wind  drove  it  a^?..^  egain.     He  decided  to  speak  to  it   (in  his 


ndnd)  —  tc   think,  "Co- e  here,**  and  see  v^iat   it  T^ould  do.     He 


Kot 


thoupht,  bit   it  didfrH  cone.     Then  he  decided  to  sing.     He  sang; 

v3X  Ara  .<y»n^h-:h  was  t^.e  Cocoon'»man ,  l  1? o  c. - 1  le d 
In  t'le  erd  he  becane  a  large  and  beauti  f ul  night 
vvondnrful  soots  on  his  wings. 


the  Silkwo 
butterfly,  with 


V 


-u 


'^ 


"You  drift  to  me 
Wind  bring  you  to  me 
Waves  bring  you  to  rae. 

One  day  after  he  hcd  waited  ten  summers  iind  ten  v-inters 

so  ^Ko.t  . 

the  white  foam  Ccme^near  «vdr  he  spr;  ng  upon  it.     lie  said  to 
himself:   "tlow  I»m  on  it;     l»m  going  to  stay  right  here."    This 
he  did,  and  drifted  around  for  ten  sumTiers  iind  ten  winters  more 
before  anything  h,  ppened.     Then,  looking  at  his  hands  and  feet, 
he  saw  that  he  had  finger  muls  end  toe  nails;     he  had  rever 


seen  thorn  before. 


The  Ocean  foam  becomes  Sarth 


The  fo«m  was  thickening  end  drying  on  his   feet.     He 
rubbed  his  nail?  toi^othcr  up  ;>nd  dowiDand  the  dry  foam  dropped 


off.     Then  he  seng  again;     he  sang,  "I'm  going  to   shut  my  eyes 
erd  see  where   I   find  mypelf."  So  he  closed  his  eyes  and  kept 
them  closed  for  five  s jmrers     nd  five  isint  ers. 

Hhen  he  oper.ed  them  he  found  that  he  was  on  ground.  The 
foBT  had  changed   to  ground  and  he  felt  it  between  his  toes. 

t 

It  was  a  small  bit  of  earth,  a  little  three-cornered 
floating  island,  and  was  still  drifting.    He  pointed  one  corner 


^''■■•^■?'.:'^1 


-      V^ 


^scrsp 


-n 


to  the  East,  one   to  the  West,  and  ore   to  the  South,     Then  it 
settled  a  little,  trembled,  and  grew  bigger. 

This  was  the  begirning  of  the  norld,  but  as  yet  there 


W8S  no  sun* 


AN-HIKiA-DEE 


^ 


^pgpoiiinB^hah  traveled  about  on  the  newly  made  earth  and 
when  he  caine  to  the  middle  he  found  s  boy.  It  was  tjQ[\il^B^^l » 
but  Ap^po^fl^hrh  did  not  know  this.  [Apjnik§^;^el'  is.  Godv    He 


lives  in  the  eir.J 


tried  to  telk  to  him,  but  the  bo/ 


wouldnU  talk,  for  he  wanted  to  mystify  this  men  who  had  made  the 

beginning  of  the  world. 

A.);*po3ia^hah  thought  the  boy  good  looking  and  meant  to 
teach  him,  so  he  put  him  in  his  bosom  that  they  might  trr^vel 
together.     He  then  kept  on  to  near  the  west  end  of  the  isl  nd. 
It  was  still  growinr  blpoer  and  still  drifting  on  the  water. 


no  one 
side  was 
him  was  e  nlint 
the  t  ime  01-4*1^  g 
forn"*d  Jj/r^  animals 


m 


l^^^^^v 


♦,..^_^'^erp|i:ts 


reat  c 


e 


he  be* 


.     for  hi£^( 
lie  Iuvo^.  wiiow  c.iy^Pn^aa^^r  saw  oi 
riginal  fonn  is  noju-BMOj  hut  at 
gi>i4he  yirst  PM^e  were  "Hifls- 
the  1 1  t:tle_LM8fHlulJi-.iiltt«-^  fWa  t 


^V 


^ 


\ 


-AO 


-^ 


One  dcy.  looking  ehead,  i^ponaheh  er.7i  Brother  boy;     he 


1»8 


s  sittinp  on  a  rock.     It  was  Annikfedell     He  had  shot  ahead. 


but   the  old  men  didnU  knoT»  it.     Aajpo'nphPh  thought  him- another 

boy  and  resolved  to  got  him  and  see  if  he  could  talk.     He 

stiU  ^, 

supposed  the  first  boy  was/in  his  bosom.     h«-4i4f^^^^flww  llwt  the 

So  he  asked.  "Can  you  talk?"     The  boy 


i 


•t^ii 


didnU  answer. 


re  a 


/ppo^nahah  thought:  "Now  there  are  three  of  us."     He  had 
chod  the  west  end  of  the  earth  and.  had  turned  south.     When 


halfway  he  saw  someone  ahead  and  believed  he  had  found  still 
brother  boy,  bat  it  was  the  sa-ne  one  ^AimikMal].     A,ppon?;heh 

cane  up  and  inquire?^,  "Can  you  t?ak?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy. 

Then  t-nndnnhtt  aaked:     "Can  you  tell  rr.e  anything." 


nes."  answered  iljmikLdfll',  who  now  gpoke, saying:  "In  the 
middle  of   this   land  d  nan  found  me  a.nd  put  me   in  his  bosom. 


He 


thour!ht,    'This  boy  mil  be  my  ptrtrer.'    When  htilf.vay  across 


he  found  me  ac^in  and  believed  he  tjes  frcirg  to  h.  ve  two  boys. 
At  the  west  end  he  turned  south  and   found  me  again. 


Appoi 


-4- 


i 


\. 


-ai 


bosom  but  oouldnM  find  anyon«.     He  was  astonished  and  exclaimed: 
"You  outwitted  me,     Ire  you  sure  you    re   the  same  boy?** 

"Yes,  I  <an  sure,"  answered  AmJlEdel 

'  :   "Ho\?  did  you  come  to  be  thet  kind  of 


a  boy?"  asked  Apgp^^J^fi^s^ 


ff 


ensweredy    "I  #««  tell  youU  I  am  riot  a  boy. 


f^i~t»,-^  V*  -»■  r^ 


I  am  a  man  of  age  like  yourself*     I  am  the  man  who  made  you 
thirkjjtll  thtit  you  hiive  done.  You  thouif^t  you  did  it  by  yourself. 
But  by  yourself  you  could  not^d©-  v^hat  you  did.     I  m  the  one  who 


did  it." 


sat  down.     He  almost   fainted. 


Now      continued  JlmikLdel:   "I»ll  tell  you  how  I  Cc.me  to 
be  the  man  #10  did  it.     For  forty  years  I  drifted  around 

in  the  ?ir.     I*m  a  nen  of  the  air.     I'm  the  man  who  will 


ma 


ke  all  sounds,     Sound  comes  out  of  our  heads." 


Apnonahah  was  sur arised. for  nt  that  time  thero  had  been 


no  sound  —  v.o  noise. 


Other  Early  Pieties 
Annikadel'  continued:  "Tnere  are  three  more  Chiefs  in 


■BV^^W 


',<,.?  .•  \  »' 


-XX. 


this  world;     you  will  hc.ve  to  find  them.     One   is  JHzEUll.  the 
Coyote-men.  who  had  no  father  or  mother  hat  came,  like  you 


,     The  third  is 


end   !•     Another  is  Kjshnthe  Silver  Fox-man 

Al.if>lum  the  Frcg -woman.     AllAi  is  Going  to  be  the   ,^o pie's 


mother,  for  people  have  to  come  from  8  mother.     When  you  find 
them  rU  tell  you  '«iiet  to  do.     No^  I'll  go  nGrth;     you  go 


south." 


Eight   there 


fpriilcedel'  went  north; 


they  p-^rted. 
south.     V/hen  AppoV:ahah  had 


gone  halfwa^  found  ilkllll*     smkiul  '^as  tr- veiling.     He  sair 


WVvtYV. 


coming  and  wondered  who  he  was.  ^they  met^^^ 
asiced.   "Are  you  travelling?"     "Yes."  answered 


a -mi 


3d  where  he  was  going 


r^nuii  anpwored.  "1  don't  know.   i»m  travelling. 


i?nt  wnuti 


"I  will  tell  you  where  to  go.*!.  «.»i4  4p*po^a^^8>*  ^ 
Straight  till  you  cone  to   the  middle  of  the  earth  and    wait 


there   till  I  come. 


Then  Lgmehsk  went  on  ana  when  he  had  nec^rly  reached 


flle'um 


-6- 


-^3 


you  ii  woman?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Wier©  are  you  going?"  he  inquired.     She  s  id  she  didn't 

know  —  was  just  traveling. 

"I  will  tell  you  where  to  go,"  Sc.id  Ap5pQJn^','j>]9h«  "Go 
str  ight  till  you  come  to  the  middle  of  the  world;  wait   there  for  me. 

Ansnft^ns^hfih  continued  on  his  tay  and  found  K  W^hfl  the 


Vn*/ 


Silver  Pox-men  and  told  him  the  same  —  t    go  to  the  middle  of  the 


w 


orld.     ''You'll  find  J?^ml  there,"  he  added. 

Then  Ap^po^nif^ah  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  earth 


T^ ^^ 


(celled  MijOfilirDfLht ) .  bwt   Ananik^a^del'  did  not.     He  had  gone  up 
in  the  air.     The  earth  wus  still  floating  and  moving  up  and  down 


on  the  waves. 


O'O. 


V^\qV 


An;:rika&adfll'.   from  up  in  thc^tir,  made  Apgpc^n^l^b. 


■^      ■■■^^  ^     KJ' 


dream  thet  he  must  send  Jrlmul  to  put  down  four  poles  to  hold  the 


world  still. 


Travels  of  Ja-mul 
V^hen  Ap^po^nrshah  awoke,  he  rsked  33^=20^:  "Can  you  travel 

North  and  West  and  Southend  Esst?" 

-7- 


-zi 


"Tea,"  answered  Jalm^!^. 


"Then  :pm=tass^  take  the  rainbow  tnd  make  four  posts  of  it 
end  set  them  do'^n  in  four  places.  North,  West,  South,  and  EcStyv©  Wo^d.'V 


You  will  then  be  a  grent  man." 

Jalmul  said  he  vould.     First  he  went  north.     In  the 
middle  of  the  earth  he  met  K'^wahq.  * 

K^ehn  seidi   "Set  the  big  poles  in  the  ?^crth  and   the  South; 
the  small  ones   in  the  East  and   the  West,     After  awhile  when  the 


\ 


Sun  ccmes,   the  s-ull  ones  will  never  give   for  they  are  the 


H 


strongest,  but   iht  big  ones  will  thaw  out.     The   two  big  ones  ere    * 


frozen;  the  small  ones  £ire  not. 


It  took  Jalmul  four  ^e  rs  to  put  the  poles  down.  When 


he  ci.me  bsck  he  saw  Afj^po^na^heh  and  K*wahn  and  Al'glegum  —  bi^t 


/    ^ 


no  others.     He  had  never  see*^-  An^nik^/I^del, 


i_ 


A p^ pc^nng hah  .vo n dere d t   "V/ha  t  shall  we  do  now?" 


An'ii>nik*n^del^  knew  wh£it  each  was  thinking.     He  made 


'>LL^"  '  ^ 


^i 


hah  dre  m,  and  S;.id  to  him  in  the  dre«m;  "You  send  Ja^mul 


west   to  see  if  there  are  any  people  on  this  e.  rth," 


When  AiH. 


awoke,  he  told  Jg«mul   to  go   west,   Jn^mul 


Bi;id  he  would  go,  but  didn't  know  how  he  oc  uld  get  along, 


t5l 


A    / 


-  A5- 


^     /- 


Api*>p6^nfl2ha]^  asked  what  he  meant.     He  replied  that 


there  was  no  water  to  drink. 


ApSpo^na^hah   told  him  thet  he  didnU  need  weter. 


«•/ 


Jalpiul 


in  his  stomach. 


»»•* 


Ap^potnayiah  continued,  ♦*You  donU  need  anything  in  ycur 


stomech.     You  had  better  travel." 


An»nik*a*t(ifli'  ygag  drifting  in  the  air  in  front  of 


Ja»rrul.  He  h&d  put  Geese-people  [C-nada  Geese]  in  the  West  so 


Jalm  1 


hills  nor  rocks. 


'    ti 


1 


Ja-mul  then   set  out  end  went  west  from  the  middle  of  the  t'^ 
e<-.rth.     There  wss  no  Sun  nor  any  bright  light.  When  he  WoS 
sleepy,  it  WuS  night.     He  slept  ten  tiroes  ^aaa  wasji feeling  weaker. 


An«*nik*a4>del  thought  into  the  mind  of  Jalmult   "You  can 


bunch  up  the  earth  and  push  it  together  and  make  a  knoll  or 

» 

ridge  that  will  become  rock." 

Then  Je-muL looking  ahead,  saw  a  little  hill  and 


1- 


-a.(* 


wondered  whet  it  v/as. 


He  went  tHere   end  heerd      noisflBlike 


iripinr  end  telking,  but  didn't  vxxv^^t.V(xx.4, 


&o  Vie  climbed 


eingmg 


..^  the  rideo  .J^^esri  e  voice  say:  '•^tou  had  tetter  ca.e 


back.**    He    turned 


P^ 


psed 


and  ^8 Iked  beck,  end  then  v.'ent  on  egain  end 
;>miikLd£l.  ^ut   did  not  see  hiir..     He  v^ent  to  the  end  of 


the  ridge  thinking  eomeone  would.be 


there..  Then  he-he?^  thevoice 


..".>. 


.\ 


a^in  saying 


."Come  fight  back  this 'way.     >7hy  did  you  pess 


me?" 


JId 


age  in  for  he  cou 


v;elked  buck  end    -as  about  to  pass  ux 
•ould  not  see  him  J^kMiMl  called  out.  "Hold 


on 


ff 


^i 


Then  JItidilL  saw  e  we 


n  sitting  down  end  wondered  whet 


kind   of  men  this  was 


that  he  had. passed  several  times  without  seeing. 


•  w 


(1 


r' 


mqu 


ire-.:  "V.'here  yre  you  gomgr 


?»♦ 


"I'm  traveling  we 


st  to*  fix  this  world  over  again.   It  is 


not  right  yet,"  answered  J.9-muI» 

^riniikM  a^^^ed:  "How  are  you  going 


to  do  it?    You 


can 


# 

n  do  anything  without  e 


head  ir.en  to  tell  you  what  to  do." 


To  this  Jalmul  replied:  "I  kno?;  what  I»m  doing  and 

-10- 


.a"} 


how  to  do  it»" 


questioned: 


how  me  tny 


proof  of 


1*1  at  you  can  do?" 


"I  h:.veAH  time  no'.7,"  tjl'-rqul  answered, 
"Ittiat  do  you  mean  by  time?"  asked  I 
.Tr/.mul  evaded  by  sa^irg  he  was  not  ready, 

ArmJjIjiM  continued:     "How  are  you  to  get  ready, 

'  announced 

and  v,hat  do  you  intend  to  do?"     Then  he    /      ,"I  came  here  to 

tell  you  what  to  do.     ApBfiQahsk  ^ent  you  west,  did  he  not?" 


"Yes,"  ans-rered  Jikll 
"You  tdld  him  you  didnU  lonow  hov^  you  were  goinp,  to  get 
ked  wh£t  you  me^nt.     You  answered  that  you  vanted 


filorg.     He  a 


water  to  drink.     Is  it  not  sor 

jjlcuiiwas  frightened  and  enswered,  "Yes." 
jtoii^i^I  continued:     "Ip^^ek^Mil  told  you  th.t  you 
would  not  need  .ater.     But  you  said  you  had  to  h.ve  something- 
in  your  stomach.     He  told  you  th.t  you  did  not  need  anything 


in  yO'ir  stoma 


ch.     Then  he  told  you  to  go.     You  went  and  have 


-11- 


-;ls 


V: 


slept  ten  times,  erd  now  you  Lire   here.      You  had  better  go 


on. 


tt 


:  t 


Then  Annik^^^el 


took  g  tulevfroin 


under  his  ..rv.  ;.nd  ^aiB  it 


to  iliiHUlL  sa ying,      "?lhon  thirsty,  put   this  in  your  mci:th 

iike  • 
and  su5k  it  and  you  will  be /drinking  v.'ater.     This  will  Ireep  . 

you    dive  until  it  has  been  decided  what  to  do." 

*  . 

Jaimul  did  not  know  rvhat  frosh  -vater  ^88,  but 
Tfss  craving  scnethinp.   in  hi«  stomach,  so  he  put  one  end  of 
the  tale   in  bin  mcuth  and   felt  better. 

Then  he  inent  west     o   the  ocean. 

One  evenir^  he  heard  a  noise.     It  WuS  the  Geese-people  on  the 


s^^  0  re . 


In  t'-'e  r.orning  he  went  to  them.     Yihen 


they  SoW  bim  coning  they  flew  u^;  in  the  sir,  but  he  called 
them  back.     He  scid    (bragging).  "I'm  the  r-n  who  put  ycu 


hei-e.^*     They  believed  him  rrd  cur\e  bock. 

He  asked:     *'Can  you  ri"^!^   -nd  boys  give  me  a  song 


9t» 


They  arawered  "Yes'*  and  one  girl  Qoose  sang: 

\]/^Tules  are  large  bullrushes   (genus  ^fiiriiUL)  growln 
marshy  ground  and  covering  large  areas  along  the  bor 

and  rivers. 
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on  wet  or 
ers  of  lakes 


»'A".  ;i.C' 


-AT 


"li-noo-nee 
Wi-noo-nee 

Leh-lch-lah 
Lah-l:.h-lah 
Lah'-lah-lL.h" 


J-lmul  exclciimed,  "That  »s  good,  but  there  ere  no  words. 


only  sounds." 


They  ts'red  him  to  sing.     "No,"  he  replied,  "1  am  travel- 
ing for  mc.ny  people."     He   lied,  but  they  believed  him. 


So  J'--"!;!  went  south  for  ten  d^eys;     then  cast  for  ten 


days 


.T;^imul  and  ALle-um  thft  ?roP-woinan 
Before  r^-turnirg   to  the  rriddle  of  the   errth  he  sew 


someone  ahead.     He  ^us  S'.re   it  \v;S   ore  of  the  people  he 
WLS  locking  for.     It  was  AlMm  the  JVog-wrnan.     He 
thought:   "Th8t»s  e^oman,**  and  asked:  "Are  you  trr veiling 

■ 

or  living  here?"     She  re^id  his  he>  rt  ^  nd  bnexv  he  v/as  not 

t 

good,  so  she  rc^ieht.ed  the  quest  ion  to  him. 

He  ^^^^n^.'^JonM   :ir.sv/er  mo  tb  t  way.     I'm  the  grc  test 

nan  in  the   wcrld." 

"Yes,"  she  replied, "you're  the  biggest  fool  in  the 


lorld." 


f 
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This  mode  him  cngry  and  he  retorted:   "You're  not  pood  and 

ouf^ht  not   to   be  in  the  world/* 

She  continued:   "You  ought  not  to  travel  fTound  and  lie 


to  people," 


He  grew  more 


ex  tVxYivt.^". 

ngry  end  «4a«^.  "I  guess 


Pll  go," 


Then  she  eeked: .   "How  wuld  it  he   for  me   to  go  with 


you 


OW 


"All  rights*  he  replied,  "if  you  v/ent   to  go,  hut  you 


will  have  to  keep  up." 

They  started.     She  was  coming,  hut  far  beck.     He  called 
out:   "rm  not  poirg  to  wait  for  yau,"  end  went  on. 

She  reached  forw  rd  end  pressed  the   air  torether  and 

« 

jumped  on  it.     It   threw  her  way  ahead  and  she  ?at  do\m  -  nd 
waited  until  .irrlmul  c^,ne  u!>*     He  snoposed  she  was  behind. 
i^,fter  a  while,  looking  ahead,  he  sa'w  oomeone  Knd  thought, 
"That's  imoUcr  perr?on."     He  kept  on  c^nd  Lgc.in  found  it  was 
e  woman,     "ito  you  live  here?"  he  a^ked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  lying    -s  he  had  lied. 
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jr-mr4,  rer:...rlced,  *'I»ra  travelling." 

AUdAm -j^mm^i^i  "1  see  yon  ere/  "sKe  o.^^^^\^^. 

m 

"I'm  trevelling  to  fix  up  this  world;     I  hevenU  finished 

it  yet,*'  he  "boasted. 

"So  vflU  ere  the  m^n  who  is  making  the  ^;«orld?"  she 


exclaimed. 


"Yes,"  he  answered. 


"I'm  glad  t®  meet  the  man  who  is  making  the 


,'jk 


•     world.     I*m  looking  for  him,"     she  said. 

"'Where  do  you  live?"  he  e^ked. 


"Around  here,"  she  replied 


Ue  inquired:   "Jo  you  toow  r^ore  people?' 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "go  and    find  the  others,  but 


donU  tell  them  you  Saw  me." 


"All  right,"  he  replied. 

Then  she  suggested.  "Wiy  not  let  me  go  along  with  you? 

He  a.^reed,  snying:  "All  right   if  you  cm  keep  up;      • 


ff 

another  tried  biit  couldn't  keep  np. 


It 
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"1*11  {£0,"  ehe  stJid,  "1  tilnk  1  Cc:n  k»ep  up." 
He  sU.rted»  .nd  i*ien  he  looked,  sew  her  7?ay  back;  then 
he  went  on  out   of  sight.     She  did  as  before;  drewing  the 
•  eir  topethrr  t^nd  shootin|»  8he<-d. 

i-liiilii  went  on./sucking  the   tule  /jmikadsl  bed  ci^en 


hir.  ■ 


After  a  while  he  saw  somebody  ahead  and  thought,  "Another 
person;   this  nujy  be  e  man;  I»ve  met  two  women  ulreedy.'' 
Wien  he  came  up.  he  said,  "I  find  you  here." 
She  repealed  Ids  words.     He  looked  -^t  her  to  see  what 
she  meant,  ard.  asked,  "i)o  you  live  arouMo  hereV" 

* 

"if  you  live    .round  > re,"  she  replied.  This  made  him 
fcngry.     He  t' ought  she  must  be  e  sister  of  the  firrt;  the 
second   one  bed  been  .11  right. 

**Vyh8t*s  your  name?"  she  inquired. 


He 


£rs?.ered,  "I'm  the  gp-   test  man.     I  made  t^e  ^^crld. 


I'm  the  world  niaker.    ITliat  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 


She  iinswered:  "I'm  something  like  you.     I'm  t'.e  vwrnt 


man 


«16-. 


^-  '■ 

■     V.'l 

"^ 

B^^ 

^iirvi 

^K*« 

iV-j 

■b 

bi 

'^^^T^ 
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Wf 


to  finish  building  the  world  you  have  made. 


>> 


N 


He  vronderod  vylif^t  kind,  of  a  woman  she  was  and  said  h« 
would  go.     She  rsked  if  she  caild  go  along.     "Yes,"  he    replied. 
*So-^  siiir^ed,  i^J4^^vdth  him. 
She  remarked,  "I  ceil  cetch  up  with  you  tnd  go  8he;>d  of 


yOUi. 


o^ecAoLY  «.  ^ 


WNj.e. 


He  didn't  heli'eve 


this  and  ooidi   "None  of  t^lem  ever  4ift- 


yet 


ft 


rte  KoA  tvo\  QOWt  ^orjwWeVv 


/.ftor  ■-  While  Ml  e   looked  and  saw  her  far  brck,  as  he  had 


seen  the  others.     She  wes  the  third. 


can 


^t 


cxv  ^*^ 

He  said  to  himself:   "I  mu?t  f.o  h^me;   I  don't  v.onV~W 


wc.it." 


She  gathered  the  rir  agpin  and  shot  forward.  After 


u 


while  he  saw  someone  diei^d  &nd  wondered  if  this  one   :.ould  be 
88  impudent  as  the  others.     The  others  hsd  all  beer  women; 

w 

$ 

there  hrd  been  no  men. 

Tmen  he  came  up  he  rem? rked:   "You're  the  fourth  person 


I've  met." 
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Kri;;.;< 
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"You  are  the  man  I  have  met  for  the  fourth  time," she 


answered. 


To  this  he  replied:   "You  hrve  net  met  me  four   limes.'' 


She 


insisted  she  had,  and  added.  "You  t re  no  great  man 


V/hen  yo'j  said  you  had  mode  the  vsorld  and  hadn't  finished,   I     . 
knew  YOU  lied." 

V 

* 

i-lfiUiifell  doun  ezclc-im.ine:   "I  Tnust  no* hone." 
"I  will  go  <.Iong,''  said  she.  , 

"Fo  "  he  replied,  "they  donU  allow  v/cmen  there. 
She  nsved  who  "they"  were.     He  answered.  "The  people 
I  left   to  take  ere  of  my  things."  end  added,  ''it  is  a 

dangerous  piece." 

"If  it   is  a  d<  rigerouD  place,"  she  s-id,  "i  donU 
believe  you  would  d^re  go."     This  made  him  f^ngry  again,  and 

he  started. 

She  went  along,   spying,  "If  you  dor.U  w.nt  me.   I  donU 

bove   to  go.     You  tlweys  lie  to  me." 

He  had  forgotten   th  t  when  he  had  left  Aj^ij^auMhi  in  the 
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'IS 


middle  of  the   \?orld,  ■'  11  eui^   also  was  there. 


Jalmul  went  on  i.s  f ;  st  as  ^e  could  erd  looking  back  raw    the 


woma 


n  far  behind,  "  -^n  she  drew  in  the   air  as  usual  end  sprang 


forward  to  the  niddle  of  the  Vicrld,  the   piece   they  had 


ster'ed  from,  end  wes  t'-ere  when  he  came.     She  had  already 


/ 


told  Appcfn>?hah  how  Jc«rnu],  hfcd  lied. 


Then 


^/ 


c^-re    rd  told  Tvbere  he  had  been  and  ''"^^  ^^ 


had  seen  —  told  of  the  Geese-people  and  of  the  four  women 


v#io  were  no  good 


Lm 


■>,-'-V'v'V'^i«'-'i'-- 


Mt 


« 

all.     We  will  pull  up  now  and  sejjsrate.     You  may  do  -^hat  you 

like  and  live   as  you  like," 

Then  JIamul  fcnd  the  others  parted  and  went  different 
w-ys.      At  that  time  there  were  no   trees,  no  grass,  no  animsls, 
no  fresh  water. 

Ap-po-na-hah  did  not  know  what   to.  db.  — . 

^^^^^^^^MMM^Pk^^VWiM    II     III     I       ■■■    I       11    .         .       -  -    im  •«••  ^  Mi.w 

,  t 

He  was  alone.     3o  was  K^wehn .  so  was  JrT-PuI,  and  so  was 


All€^um.     lech  was  living  alone. 

/nnikadel'  was  overhead  in  the  air 
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rwISi^AND  WA-LOW-TAH     THE  CIDUD  MAIDEN..^m0 


U^n  DSO/.MB  LQ^-WE^OUfcH  TlIS  EAGL5.V/0MAN 
One  day  8  cloud  cane  up  in  the  north.     It  was  the 

first,  for  as  yet  there  had  beer  neither  fog  nor  cloud.     Eiaha' 

saw  it  and  wanted  to  know  v*iat   it  was. 

McikiiM.'  told  him, adding,  "Anything  you  see.  1*11  give 

\  ■ 

you  its  name  in  a  dream. 

■  '  .  •  ■  » 

The  cloud  sttiyed  in  the   same  place  in  the  North  until 

•t 

KgwBhB  became  sleepy.     Then  he  ^ent  ^  his  house  and  slept  and 
dreamed.     He  dreamed  that  a  cloud  came  in  the  North,  another 

I 

in  the  East,  one  in  the  South,  and  still  another  in  the  V.'est. 

I  »a^-^-tei«  in  the  dream:     "Watch  the  North 


cloud.     Thei^   is  a  girl  in  it."     So  in  the  morning  K^aialui ''en t 
out  and  watched  the  Mcrth  cloud  ard  sew  it  rise.     After  a  while 
U  looked  down,     l^^ien  he  looked  up  ago  in  it  was  coming  neartr. 
He  grew  tired  of  watching.     Next  time  he  looked  the  cloud  covered 


\/Vere 


the  sky.     He  watched  and  it  seemed  as  if  water  *^  going  to  fall. 


were. 


He  was  surprised.     He  thc^ht  th.t  if  water  w«  going  to  come 


^eYv.t  i^  (VtvA. 


down  he  had  better  go  back  ard  sleep.  So  he^ slept. 
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i»goin  /nn  its  del'  oaM  in  a  dre^in^,  spying:     "This  will  be 


the  way;  there  will  be  clouds  and  rain  l11  over  the  world  - 
to  soak  the  ground  —  80  do  not  be  sfruid.     Mien  you  awake, 

you  will  hetiT  e  girl  singing^"'' 

K'>wahn.  when  half  asleep,  heard  her.     She  sang: 


"He-hi-hah  we-nah, 
He-hi-nah  we'-nah, 
He-hi-neh  we-nah, 


we-r.ah 
we-nah 
we'-nah*' 


He  got  up  end  lookBd  around,  but  saw  nothing.     It  m^ 
dark  from  the  rain  cloud,  so  he  went  b-ck  to  sleep. 

Annikadel'-^s^aF^^In  the  place  -^siiere  you  are  standing  there  will| 
be  a  tree;  the  girl  will  co'^e  out  of  the  air  and  light  on  the 
tree*     You  must  speak  to  her." 

[At  that  tiine  triers  were  neither  trees  nor  grassi] 


8ew 


Then  he  awoke.     His  dream  came  natural.     He  looked  and 
a   tree -fe-ei!^,  a  «f?!all  tree,  h  young  yellow  pine.     He  went 


\irK\er  it   ard  thought  he   wuld  Uke  to  live   there.  He  didn't 


know  what   to  do. 


\\'*(0^ 


Then  he  he-rd  the  soig  Pgein;j^long  way  north. 


He 


.a- 


..',j»."VA:ta 


sat  down.     The  sor^  Curne   noc^rer  and  nearer,     lie  was  half 
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4 


asleep 


^t  Vtxri, 


voice.  4 ay; 

'  '  -\-sayi^("At  the  left  of  the  tree  is  a  little 


aprirg.     If  you  jre   thirsty,  drink  the  water.     When  you  awake, 

give  the  girl  '.veter." 

Then  he  awoke  and  found  the  spring,  and  rise  a  basket 
cup  and  a  basket  bucket.  The  water  iMW^'m  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  but  did  not  run  out. 

Then  he  heard  the  girl  singing  close  by.     The  song 
sounded  right   there.     At  first  he  didnU  look  up;  when  he 
looked,  she  was  sitting   in  the  tree. 

He  asked  J   "Will  you  come  down?** 


**Yes,"  she  ansv^ered. 

He  picked  the  best  pl«ce  ord   told  her  to  sit  there. 


"^'t^- 


Annikadel'  made  him  think  a  log,  so  she  wotiid  have 
something  to  sit  on,  and  a  log  appeared,  and  she  sat  on  it. 
She  was  surprised.     She  did  net  'mow  w^.o  had  made   i*    come  — 
she   thought  K^jahn  h;  d  done  it. 


.22- 


^., 
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Ee  esked:   "Hill  you  live  here  with  me  and  be  my  sister? 
"les.  brother."  she  enswered.     "I'll  stay  with  you," 

adding,  "I  w^s  born  in  the  air." 

j^fashjl  replied:  "I^ybe  you  canH  live  here.     If  you 


can  *t  stand  it 


you 


go  brck  to  the  place  where  you 


were  born. 


She   liked  ttet,  end  '.vas  proud  because  he  had  said  it. 

M  nieht  K^wahn  w<:8  sleepy.     She  didnU  know  what 
sleep  was.  but  reniBrked.  "ill  rleht.  I'll  go  l>«k  where  I  was 
born."  ^  she  letumd  tothe  cloud.     But  she  didn't  sleep.    She 
w.;s  It5,1n7?itah.  t'le  Cloud  Maiden  who  by  .nd  by  became  I^.y^e-'-cWV 

the  Eagle -woman. 

mierever  there  ^as  trouble,  she  went  there.     She  didn't 


like  trouble. 


V/hen  K'^wahn  awoke. W^lowl  ah  came  and  st;t  on  the   log^ 


nhei-e  aho  had  be^n  before.^  Another  tree  hcd  just  come  up 
beside  the   log.     She   thought  t^sshR^^^  ma^e  i^  come;  she  was 
proud.     K^Bha  told  her  to  walk  irwii  but  not  to  go  too  far. 
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She  did^and  when  he  slept  again  she  went  back  into  the 


cloud* 


The  second  time  she  went  buck,  Annikadel  said  to 
K^wahn  in  a  dreem:     "You  treated  thrt  girl  well;  you  need  her 
and),h;ive  use  for  her«     When  you  awake  she  will  return  just 
as  if  she  were  coining  home.     She  doesn't  know  sleep#" 


-fo 


The  pLiCe  where  K^wshn  and  tEe  Cloud  Maiden  were  was  the 


middle  of  the  world.     At  thi. t  time  there  were  only  five  important 

,    iHrdaiil.    KfaUiin.    Mlfipii.    and  )»8iow' 


eople^ 
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HOW  THE  MOON  AND  THE  SUN  WBH8  M)VFD  TO  THB  f AR  EAST 


Again  Imikaifii  came  to  K  ^wahn  in  a  dream:     "You  tell  the  girP. 
he  said,»*th8t  in  the  West  under  the  big  water  [the  ocean!   there 


\ 


great 


is  a  man  (CMol't  the  Moon-man)   and  c ^ woman.  (Qliafiif   the  Sun-womarj 


\\yY 


i\ 


They  ere  the  ones  who  »eke  this  world](light. 


Maiden  ,.  .     . 

?Jhen  he  avroke  the  GLoud/came  again  {the  fourth  timej. 

He  told  her  whet  Amikfidf^l'  had  said.     Then  he  slept  again 

»  * 

and  she  went  hock  to  the  cloud. 

Then  Annikadel'  told  Kj^^hn  to  ask  her  not   to 
go  away  again;   to  say  to  her:     "I  want  you  to  get  those 
people  ( Qhoo l'.  the  Moon-man,  and  fiiifiiil','  the  Sun-woman)  and 
"bring  them  out  to  light  the  ;wrld." 

She  came  a  fifth  time;     she  liked  to  come.     She  and 
KvA-flhn  csllod  each  other'brothrr  and 'sister^     He  said,  "DdnU 


v^ 


go  back  any  more,  for  now  you  will  have  to  stay  either  here 
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.'■'■'■'■xi 


'-.:''■  ^ 


;i: 


on  the  groi^nd,  or  up  in  the  sky,     I  mni  you  to  go  jnd  get  thet 
man  end  woman  who  are  now  in  the  ocean, and  put  them  on  top  of 

the  ground." 

She  replied:   "I  can  do   that  if  you  will  tell  me  how." 

K^vahn  pro'nised. 

At  this  time  another  tree  w.s  standing  near  the  second 
one,  and  green  gr^ss  was  growing  around.     It  was  Qhaw-le  the 
grain-grass  that  be;jrs  food  for  the  people,  and  ifilk=ilfitt' the 
hear-grass  used  by  the  people  to  make  the  outside  of  their 

a 

baskets  white  and  shiny. 

He  said:   "You  see  that  tree.     DonU  stay  on  the  ground, 
but  rest  in  the   tree"  [as  Eagles  and  other  birds  always  do.] 

S'e  answered:     "All  right." 
3v.\  She  wanted  to  know  what   she  should  say  ^en  she  '.lent  to 


-+i 


get  the  Chools. 


you^ 


»T      • 


it  until  iifter  I  sleep  and  I'll  tell 


♦♦  Mi*-t©id-he^F-to- go  up- in  the  trea^ond  rhe  did,  end-he- 


^e  replied^  " 


slreyt  on  the  ground  under  -^ 


larl 
whet  he  wou 


jv  •■ 


her. .to  do 


n-nik-a-deTSvin 
to  t 


s  Qret-m  had  told 


KjwgM^toleil'the^il"  not'to  talk  to  the  Qltsafs.,  who  were  down 
in  the  Ocean,  but  t0^^i>ng  to , them  and  they  wotflcS^t  up;  and 
aftjh»»«*ngi«g*4^4^1k'«wr"^*'^o'TO^  X  *wahff'  to  Id  ntr  this  and 
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.,•  >\iti 


^•^ 


-H-3 


Berly  in  the  morning  she  was'^anxious   to  know  what  he 


would  tell  her  to  do. 


Ip^flhn 


Ghoola 


Ocean,  but  to  sing  to   them  and  fey  would  sit  up;   and  after 


K^wahn 


went  at  once  and  sang  this  song: 

"I  am  in  this  vjorld 
1   travol  in  the  air. 
I  was  not  bom  on  the  earth. 
I  W8S  bom  in  the  sky. 
My  f  ther  is  the  North  Cloud; 
My  mother  the  South  Cloud. 
I  hve  coine  to  c<-.ll  you  from  the  ocean. 
You  will  be  needed  in  t  i?  world. 
?ihen  trees  come,  you  will  quicken  them. 
IKhen  people  come,  you  will  comfort  them. 
You  will  make  the  life  of  the  people. 
DonU  refuse  me;     I'm  not  deceiving  you." 

After  singing  this,  she  returned  to  YQjuhli*  saying 

"Brother,  I  am  back." 

"What  do  you  know?"  he  csked. 
"I  went  there,!*  she  replied. 


tL6 


-^-H- 


"Did  you  see  anything?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered /l   saw  the  ^b^^igfe^  light  rerching 
up  to  the  sky,  end  iwhen  halfway  home  I  saw  more  light,"    She 


m. 


s  anxious  to  accomplish  whet  Kjsahn  wanted* 


'1 


Cloud  Maiden  -3^    .         jl    ^ 

In  the  morning  the/^s  ready  first.     V/hen  K^wahn  got  up 

he  sc.idi     ''You  will  hcve   to  go  b;ck  efter  the  QJLfifiia.*     We  want 
them  here  in  thi?  world."    He  told  her  to  go  and  tell  the 
Chools  that   s'le  had  come  to  tuke  them  where   they  would  be 
satisfied;   to  tell  them  the  world  Has  not  yet  finished,  and 
tKat  when  they  were  put  v^ere  they  ought  to  be  it  would  be 

* 

finished.     "Then;*  he  said,  "they  will  come." 

She  found  the  t  they  were  already  out  of  the  water. 
T'.e  world  was  lighter.     S':e  sdled  around  in  the  air   singing: 
"I  h- ve  co-^e  to  take  you  to  the  place  wliero  you  will  be 
independent.  The   world  is  not   finished  yet.  Yihen  you  rre 
placed  where  you  ought  to  be,   the  world  will  be  finished." 
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The  Chop la  answered:     "All  right." 

K^wah n  told  the  girl   that  when  the  Chools  were   tired, 
to   let  them  rest.  adding/Hhen  ye^  come  back  here." 

Chool'  the  Moon  and  Chool'  the  Sun  started.     The  first 
night  thsy  rcsted  at  m^^li^.r^nllo-mawloi  [a  mountain  that 
thousands  of  ye  .re  ago  stood  v?here  afterward  the  TRhite  people 
built  the   little  town  of  Shasta,  five  miles  west  of  Redding.] 

Iff      *  *3 

if^«nhn  told  the  C]x)ud^/to  tell  the  QhSiOls.  to  stay  there 


until  they  found  out  what  to  do.    She  went  and  told  them. 


Annik/^:del'  had  t  old 


it  would  take  a  long  tinie 


to  move   the  Chools  to  the  Ef.st  Pol^  end  .dded:    "ICou  tell 
/nejim  to  go  ;md  make  them  move  faster.     S)  e  cm  do  it." 

Then  A  miked  el'  threw  a  drecin   to  AUiilBl.  saying: 


K^^ahn, 


n 


The  minute  she   awoke  she  started;     she  reached  out 
and  drew  in  the   air  and   shot  ahead  and  was  thrre  in  no  time. 


She  said  to 


"I  havo  come  to  see  you." 


\^ 


He  replied:     "I*m  going  to  sleep  now;     you  sleep  under 

atfit  y.'oiche  used  the  terms    'Iiort>L.£ol&*  md'East  Fd^'inter^ 


chanpeahiv  but  always  had  in. mind  the  pole  of  intense  cold,  which 
hw  invpriably  place'd  in  the  far  East  —  "on  the  ice  of  the  East 
Ocean,"  he  said. 


I 


-.H-(d 


the  tree  and  Mlasiflll  will  sleep  in  it."     When  he  ewoke,  both 


women  were    there^>M<u.v«.n^ 


/lle'um! 


ou  to  tske  the 


ChoQla  over  to   the  East  Pole  end  leave  them  there  until  we 


find  out  what   to  do. 


/^.UeW  replied.  "I  will  do  that." 

came  beck,  after  telling  the  QiuMLLS.  to 


Vilien  1 


st..y  over  a  day  and  rest,  she  found  AlMia  already  there  with 


SVc 


K^^;.hn. 


I!1T-»T_^ 


I'PMi 


'.v  s  DTOud   to  pee  AiMlffllsnd  said,  "1*11  go 


ahead  and  wait  for  you. 


n 


»'Iou  needn't  do  that,"  answered  Alliuia.     "Go  ahesd. 
but  I'll  be  there  first,  and   if  you  see  me  make  a  motion,  I 


want  you  to  come." 


wondered   r\  for  Mlektt  vas  a  big  -^oman. 


TWi^ 


rAlVum  shot  ahead  88  usual  and  landed  on  a  hill  on  the  other  si* 


hctl 


U  toChools  at  rM.■.^..i\^^■.^o.m^^.oi.  The  Qhflflla^oanped  there  all 
night.     They  were  so  hot  thet  they  burned  up  the  hill,  ground 
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and  ell,  leaving  a  hollow  place  or  'basin  which  is  there  nw. 


Wilow'tah  vfeR^  swiftly  througji  the  air  and  was 


surprised  to  see  Alle'um  there  first* 

Qhool"  the  Moon-man  saiiv  tffe  Cloud  Maiden  go  past  and  remarked: 

"That's  our  girl." 

Shb  h6ord»Qnd  exclaimed,  Now  we  will  start. 

Then  A lle'um  brought  the  air  together  and  pushed  the 
Chools  ahead.,  they  didn't  know    this. 


She  kept  close  t£k  them  and  said: 


:  ^:   ^I'm  the  woman  who  is 


going  to  help  you  get   to  -the   Pole."     They  were  astonished. 

They  were  now  at  Tn-!n'-^»'-^Q»-c>^e-  where  they  rested 

a  little  while. 

Then  f  Ileum  said:     "We  will  start  again." 

Qhool'  the  Moon-man  Wc.s  anxiois   to  go. 

> 

MU\m  did  the  same  ss  hefore,  brought  the  air  together 
end  sprang  on  it,  and  in  no  time  was  ahead. 

That  night   they  repted  at  Tah.mil-in-nah.  close  to 


the  middle  of  the  7?orld. 
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'■.'■.-■*. 


.^falO^i— ■———***—»< I  ITMfcHWB  ■  WIIW  ■■ 


-n 


In  the  mornirg  ^^^7  set  out  again,     l^lOWta h.  l»pt  up 

ft 

end  was  with  them  ell  the   time.     They  did  the  same  as  before 
and  on  the  way  ffl&4€  another  rest,  et  a  place  Culled 


Allanm 


So  she  drew  in  the  air 


aeain       them  faravv^.'^  v.Urctw 


)(sta: 


b\)Jt  oytv  We.  ^ 

over  night.     In  the  morning  they  werTne^r&ss-  i!»ater  and  ice. 


K  o-il  \>t€ti  orM 


Thef^^m^e'^foMT  d^ye  going  from  ChQ~l P-'dir~To~ma^--gi 


to  the  East  Pole. 


Then  Al^'u^a  ^"^ 


came  back,  leaving  the  Qjmfils. 


jjadgi'  had  made  the   ice  so  the  Qiififila. 


TOuldrH  bum  up  the  iwcrld.  for  they  were  so  hot  that  wherever 


nr.  u 


Ai le urn  had  to  make  water  come  up  to  keep   the  fire  down,] 
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HOWi/NIMTiL  PEOPLB  WERE  UlE 


Annikadei  made  the  Animal  People,  many  different 
kinds  —  a  few  here  and  a  few  there;  be'fore  this  he  had 
made  trees,  a  few  in  a  place,  mostly  in  the  high  mountains. 

The  Animal  People  he  formed  from  seeds  and  leaves. 
He  TTfide  t'.e  first  in  the  south,  out  of  nuts  of  the  Sugar 
pine  treer    the  second  in  the     orth,  out  of  seeds  of  the  Red 
fir  ;^  the  third  of  leaves  of  the  Canyon  live  oakr^  the 
fourth  of  needles  of  the  Douglas  Spruce ;^^he   fifth  of 
leaves  of  the  Mountain  lilac;       the  sixth  of  seeds  of  the 
grass  colled  Chah~hal~le:'^  the  seventh  and  last,  of  seeds 
of  the  Incense  cedaf^.     He  made  all  these  by  dropping  the 
seeds  or  leaves   in  suitable  places,  as  he  walked  along* 


Pinus  lam>bert 

/hies  magnifica. 
uerous  Ghrysolepia. 

seudotsup.j"  fnugrQ-Qai£.. 

Ceanothu?~irif;ft^flrri»ng. 

Brpr^-us  orcuttiiama-. 

I^ibocedri^p   rtftnnrrftns. 
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The  S'oger  pine  tree  was  a  person  [one  of  the  First 
People];  the  seeds  of  the  Eed  fir  were  chenged  into  Animal 
People  of  the  kinds  that  kill  others  —  Mountain  Lion-men, 


-  so 


Silver  Fox-nen,  Bobcat-men,  Badge r-mun  and  so  on, 

V 
6^3-  The  leaves  of  the  Ciinyon  liveoak 


beccme  Bear -people  of  different  kinds.     The  needles  of 
Douglas  spruce  "becarne  Deer,  Antelope,  and  Elk  people;     the 
seeds  of  the  incense  cedar  hecume  To-kis  the  Chipmunk-woman; 

*  # 

the  leaves  of  the  !'ountain  lilac  became  Mountain-lheep-people; 
the  grass  Chahhalle  became  Geese,  Quail,  and  other  Bird-people. 

Annikadel' Sang  while   tr&veling.       It  was  a  song  of 


sounds  —  not  of  wrds. 


s^ 


^    Gioy 


£r"\^     cVe-w^  "^^^y 


Vfr-S — ^^^ 


'p  (V  0  e  5  g  J  - 
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AH-SO-BAL-li'-CHE  AND  THE  D/.UGHTER  OP  TO-KIS 


Tolklg  was  the  Chipmunk- woman. 


'  hed  brought 


her  to  this  world  with  his  mind.     She  was  not  born  in  the 
usual  way  of  man  and  woman •     Tt^kis  had  e  daughter  #iom  she 


brought  with  her» 


The  Sugarpine-Oone  man  had  a  son;  his  name  was 


•     He  was  sleek  and  clean  and  very  good  looking 


The  Sugarpine-Cone  man  told  his  son  about    .^fefeie  To-ku'  do-u^-^VHr 
gi'ij.     Rnd  told  him  to  go  and  get  her  or  he  would  never  have 
a  wife.     4%0'^alp-aphe  thought  there  must  be  some  reason  why 


\  I 


his  father  wanted  him  to  go  erd  get  this  girl,,  so  one  nirht 
he  went  to  his  grandfather  and  told  him  what  his  ft. the r  had 


said* 


The  old  man  answered,  "Yes,   the  girl  is  over  there, 


but  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  her." 

The  son  of  the   Sugijrpine-Cone  r:-m  went  after  the 
girl  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  saying:   "This  will  be  my 
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journey  after  8  girl  in  this  world.     I  em  going  after  her  with 

my  mind.     In  front   of  me   is  darkness,  behind  me  is  light"— [Referring 

,to  the  light   of  the  Sun.] 

^.Then  he  sang,  ard   in  Viis  song  seid  it  ujould  be  this  i»ay  when 

the  vjorld  was  finished. 

Tt^jg,  the  Chipmunk  woman,  heard  his  song.     She 

•  ■    I  .   ■ 

covered  her  daughter  up  so  she  would  not  hear  it.    But  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  girl  heard  4fe<^-e^ng»     She  vmted  to 


go 


an 


4te  see  \'?h8t  it  was.     Every  night  for  five  nights  she 


heard  it.%»for-o  ^hoob 


But  her  mother  did 


not  know  this.       .     On  the  fifth  night  the  girl  broke  loose 
and  went  out.     She  went  to  the  spring.     Ah/Po^^^-t^X^jche 


ias  already  there.     She  went   to  him 


exclaiming,  "You  ere  the  one  who  is  doing  all  that  singing? 

"Yes."  he  admi  .ted.  "I  am  the  one.** 

# 

"Vftiy  i©- you  sing  that  way?"  she  ask«4.  \.w.ox>.\y e.^ , 

* 

"1  eswe-  to  see  you."  he  replied. 


?" 


"You  didnU  have  to  me>e  so  much  fuss  to  sre  me. 


ti 


she  said. 
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»U  am  afraid  your  mother  doesnU  like  me,"  he  told 


her. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Sugerpine-Cone  man  and  wnelt 

it  broke  her 
of  migarpine  pitch.     The  girl  smelled  him  and  he  smelt  good,  md/ 

heart.     She  said,  "We  will  go  to  my  room,  but  I  donU  know  how 

^^^       .         i.   •     If 

you  iiro  going  -te-  get  m. 


He  answered,  "You  go  home  first.     I'll  get  in. 


VvtY  . 


He  caused  the  house  to  open,  and  it  closed  after  him 


0\3w\d 


so  no  one  ewid  know  he  had  been  there.     Then  he  spoke,  ''I 


am  here!" 


She  was  surprised  and  exclaimed.  "You  must  look  out 


for  my  mother." 


He  answered.  "All  right." 

The  old  woman  heard  whispering  and  was  suspicious,  but 
when  she  got  up  in  the  morning  tofeUgoh?  had  already  left. 
She  went  in  and  as'  ed  her  daughter.  "To  whom  were  you  talking 
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lest  night?" 


V 


"Did  you  hear  me'leik?"  the  girl  replied.     "Majte  I. 

dreamed." 

The  mother  continued.  "I  know  you  were  tclklng  to 

somehody.     I  want  you  to  tell  me.     DonH  lie  to  me." 

The  daughter  answered,  "I  will  not  lie  to  you,  but 

I  will  not   tell  you  until  tomorrow." 

The  mother  insisted,  "I  want  to  know  nfia  ^o  he  is." 
The  girl  repeated,  "I»ll  tell  you  tomorrow  moroirg." 
The  old  woman  demanded,  "I  wart  to  know  aoa..*^ 
Then  the  girl  admitted,  "I  Cdnnot  name  him.     I  will 


ask  him  his  name." 


Tl: 


decXaved. 


le  mother'e^id,  "If  you  want  that  man  to  live  v?5th 


you  bring  him  in  tonight.     I  want   to  know  who  he  is." 

*!A11  right,"'  replied  the  girl.     She  wj,:s  afraid  of  her  mother. 
The  next  night  when  AVsdballache  oame  the  girl  said, 
"We  had  better  go   in.     My  mother  wants  to  know  who  you  ure." 
He  replied.  "I»ll  go  in.     If  she  knows  me,  knows  who  I  am, 
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I'll  Stay,     if  she  doeanU  know  me,  1»11  go  home." 

So  they  went  in,  the  girl  leading  the  way.     She  put  down 

a  mat  of  Bear  hide  for  him  to  Fit  on. 

The  mother  w  s  outside;  when  she  cane  in  she  found  the 

two  together.     "Yfell,"  she  Scdd,  "that»p     11  right.     I  know  his 

father.     I  thought  he  was  someone  else;     that's  why  I  msde  a  fuss. 

Ycu  C£n  go  now  end  cook  and  eat." 

The  girl  jumped. up,  proud  tfo  cook  for  her  man.     Both  were 

young  and  proud.     The  next  morning  he  built  the  fire.  She  liked 

that.     After  breakfast  he  went  out  and  killed  a  deer  end  brought 

•  .  ■ 

it  in.     For  ten  deys  he  brought  in  a  deer  every  frioxning.     Then 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "I  Ciir-not  stay  Ipnp.er  than  ten  days." 

"1*11  go  with  you,"  she  answered. 

On  the  evenigg  of  the  tenth  day  she   told  her  mother, 
"This  fellow  is     oing  home.     I  am  going  with  him." 

"The  old  woman  answered,   "I  cannot  keep  you.     You  h  .ve  a 

If 

man,  go  or,"  but  added,  "Sometime  you  must  come  back  to  fne,"^but  ' 
the  girl  would  not  promise. 


.5^- 
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On  the  eleventh  moming  they  sterted  for  home.     It 
.took  t6n  days  to  mcke  the   journey. 

The  young  men,  Ahpohalleche.  had  a  house  on  one  side 
of  his  father's  hoise.     He  took  his  wife  there  and  hid  her,  for 

he  was  afraid  of  his  father. 

In  the  mornirg  he -treirl-^^e  his  father  and  mother. 


s«4-««-r^ris«d-4hein,    Thoy  did  not   know  where  he  had  gone.     The 
old  men  supposed  his  son  had  gone  after  £  girl  nom^where  oloot 


,Vel 


end  wanted  to  know.     He'^ee^,  'Uf  you  have  found  a  wife   I  want 


to   see  her.     Tell  me  who  she  is.** 

T^e  son  answered,  "1*11  tell  you  tomorrow." 

The  old  man  demanded,  "I  want  to  know  nca.     I'll  not 


wa 


it  till  tomorrow.     I  want   to  know  who  you  htiTe  got."    the 


mo 


ther  said  nothing.     The  son  replied.  "I'll  tell  you 


tonight." 


>TVMi.^V 


The  father  insisted,  "No.  I  ^»m^-~^   know  today,  not 


tonif,ht." 


^ 


The  son  didnU  eat  any  breakfast  hut  went  aut-&#Ur 
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his  wife,    B^yi^g,   -We  must  ^  in.  my  fathar  warta  to  see 
you.*     So  they  went. 


When 


the  old  man  looked  nt  bor  hft  ercl^-i^n^d,   "That's 


Thon  h9 


all  ri^it;   she  is  the  girl  I  wanted  you  to  gpt." 

told  hi3  wif^  to  eook.    a-xjing,   "Treat  h<3r  well,    for  ^e  is 

the  si  ^i  ^  wanted  him  to  ^^et,  * 

Xhon  he  told  hia  son  to  take  the  girl  to  his  ,,randf  aher, 

So  after  breakfast  the  son  lea  the  way. 


•■'■*'■<«, 


TH2  BIRTH  AND  EXrUOITS  OF  E-DE-CfflE-WE- 


'S^ 


When  they  came  to  the  grandfather's  house  the  old 
man  stood  up:     "You  have  done  right,"  he  said,  "but  you  must 
have  a  child*"     Then  he  broke  open  a  sugarpine  nut  and  gave 
the  meat  to  his  grandson,  saying,  "Put  this  in  a  basket 

■ 

toni^t,  and  when  everyone  is  asleep,  go  to  the  spring  <^nd 
dip  water  out  end  put  this  nut  in  it  and  cover  up  the 

ba^et  and  don't  let  anyone  see  it." 

Then  the  old  grandmother  took  the  girl  aside  end 

« 

gave  her  the  soft  skin  of  e  mldcat  and   the  soft  skin  of  a 
rabbit  and  a  bunch  of  a  very  soft  grass  called  Cha-hS-ni-y.Q, 
^ich  she  had  picked  to  pieces  and  which  was  as  soft  and 


fine  as  silk* 


Quid,   "Keep   these  under  your  clothes  and 


.    don't  show  them  to  anyone,""'  s.\vt  sax.^. 

T'.e  girl  didn't  understand  why  the  grandmother  had 


given  them  to  her. 
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to  sleep. 


^che.  end  his  girl-wife  went  home  end  went 


rou 


[All  this  time  the  Moon  end  Sun  were  liting  in  their 
ndhouse  fsr  c^ey,  in  the  east.     When  the  Sun  was  inside 


sleeping  on  the  ground  the  world  was  dark,  but  in  the  moniing 
when  she  went  up  on  top  of  the  roundhouse,  the  ^^-orld  hecame 

fairly  light.] 

In  the  early  morning  v*ien  the  first  rays  of  light 


oaine  in  IJs^ 


heard  a  haby  cry  right  beside  them .  He 


said  to  his  wife,  '^You  had  better  get  up  and  attend  to  that 


baby." 


She  sprang  up  quickly/proud  to   wash  and  care 


for  her  baby. 


brought  another  basketful  of 
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warm  water.     He  looked  at  the  baby;     it  was  a  boy.    He  asked, 
"Have  you  anything  to  wrap  the  baby  m? 

"Yes,"  she  answered, and  showed  him  the  soft  skin  of 

* 

the  wildcat  and  the  soft  skin  of  the  rabbit  and  the  soft 
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K 


gr899  the  grandmother  had  given  her. 


Then  the  son  went  to  his  father's  house.     Hia 


mother  asked  why  the  girl  had  not  come  with  him. 

"She  doesn't  feel  like  coming,"  he  said,  but  didn't 

As 

tell  why.     W»»  he  went  out  he  told  his  mother  that  his  wife 


ever 


didn't  have  to  come 


time.  She  made  no  reply 


On  the  way  home  he  met  his  little  sister,  a  young 
girl.     She  asked,  "Where  is  my  sister-in-law?" 

He  replied,  "You  keep  still  and  I'll  take  you  to 
her."    So  he  took  her  into  the  house.     His  wife  had  hidden 
the  baby.     It  was  asleep.     After  awhile  it  awoke. 

The  little  sister  was  frightened  and  cried  out, 
"I'll  go  and  tell  mama."    AhaobHlladie  told  her  she  must  not 
tell  until  the  baby  had  grown  larger. 

So  the  little  girl  stayed  until  everyone      had  gone  to 
sleep.     In  the  morning  she  again  went  to  her  brother's 
to  see  the  baby,  and  stayed  all  di^y  long,  onring  for  it. 
She  did  not  go  home  to  breakfast.     Her  mother  wondered  why. 
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When  the  son  went  to  breakfast  -%k-  his  mo  the  r  *5^=8fe«~ 


-fcf 


reniv-rked,  *'I  miss  my  little  girl^** 


'*3he  is   all  right;  she  is  with  my  wife,"  he  replied. 
This  went  on  for  five  days  and  nights,   the  little  girl 

* 

never  going  home  to  breakfast.     On  the  sixth  day  she  went  home. 
The  baby  could  now  move  his  hands  about* 

The  mother  asked,  ^'What  is  thr  rOciSon  you  do  not 


come  to  breakfast?" 


•  •^-•«Mfl»M^^ 


The  girl  answered,  **I  have  not  felt  hungry." 

The  mother  questioned,  "Where  were  you  all  the  time?" 

"With  my  brother's  wife,"  she  replied,  "I  like  to 

« 

s  tay  wi  th  her. " 

Uer  mother  continued,  "Bo  you  sleep  there?" 
"No."  she  answered,  "but  why  do  you  ssk  so  many 

questions?'     Then  she  went  out  again  and  went  str?  ight  back 


to  her  brother's. 


The  next  morning  the  young  wife  said  to  the  little 


girl,  "You  had  better  go  home  and  eat  breakfast.     If  they 
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atk  ihy  1  did  not  come,   tell  them  thfit  (tonight,  I'll  go  to 


aupperi 


n 


But  the  little  girl  would  not  go  home;     she  wanted 


to  stay  with  the  baby  -  which  was  hidden  all  the  time  so  tht 
people  wouldn't  know.  In  the  morning  she  went  home  to  break- 
fast.   Her  mother  asked.  ^You  have  been  with  your  brother  all 


the  time?" 


"Jea,"     she  replied, 


V. 


ftvkfi 


mother  con tin^ed^ "Vftiy  doesn't  your  sister-in-law 


come 


to  breakfast  T"^ 

"'tonight  she  will  come  to  supper/  she  ansT^ered. 

"Isn»t  it  strange  .that  you  girls 


hold  off  eating  so  long?"    sTie  said. 

In  the  evening  LV].f?<^^ftU^^gkg  and  his  .nfe  came  to 
supper-     The  mother  as'.od.  "Where  is  your  little  sister?- 

"She  is   over  there,"  he  answered. 

•tlhy  don't  you  ^Al  come  together?"  she  asked. 

The  son  replied.  "She'll  co  e  -^Jhen  she  gets  ready> 
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She  is  sU  right  with  us." 

ViKervT^ie  little  girl  wnt  to  bed  but  could  not  sleep, 
thinking  all  the  tii-  al>out  the  bebyl  41  wai  now  seven  or 
eight  days  old  end  coald  laa^*     Then  in  the  aoraiftg- 
went  home  to  breakfatt.     Her  mother  asked,  nhat  is  the  reason 
you  and'  your  sister-in-law  do  not  come  together?" 

5j^^_^4^^^e-€«^r-re7ii^ .  "lou  ask  too  many  questions. 


r 


^Vve  ve.\p\v{ 


/fter  a  while  yon 


»11  find  out,"  -^l^^-^^vJ^-^^^^^e^^ 


Then  her  mother    suspected.  She  thought,  "My  boy  has  a  baby, 
that's  whet 'a  the  matter  with  my  little  girl*" 

then  the  girl  oaM  to  s-ipper  that  night   the  mother 
asked.  "What  do  you  know?      You  must  know  tome  thing  thsft  takes 
your  mind  away.     I  see  wo .« thing  ^  your  e^.     You-' tre  tickled 

to  death." 

The  little  girl  awwered,  "I  am,  I  tm  tickled  to 

death."    Then  her  mother  kn^w. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  while  the  baby's 
fatter  «es  o:t  hunting,  his    other  went  to  his  house  and  taw 
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the  girls  plsying  with  th«  beby 


'Oh 


.  my  grendchildr     she  cried,  "that's  whet  you 


children  are  hiding  from  me.     I  want  tiiat  baby  myself." 

The  baby's  mother  replied,  "All  right,  you  can  take 

him  if  you  mil  protect  me." 

"Sui^ly  I'll  protect  you.     It's  my  boy."  the  grandmother 


exclaimed 


She  took  the  baby  and  carried  it  to  her 

> 

husband.    He  «a8  very  iro«l-     Th^  had  ten  sons  and  ten 
donghterB;   the  baby's  father  isaa  the  youngest  of  the  sons;  of 
the  ten  daaehters.  the  little  girl  was  the  youngest. 

When  the  baby's  father  returned,  the  little  sister 

ft 
t 
*  \ 

,8S  not  there  and  his  wife  was  on  the  bed.    He  took  some  deer 
^at  to  his  father  and  mother  and  then  came  back.  "Where   ie  my 

baby?"  he  asted,  • 

She  laughed  and  said.  "Your  boy  has  gpne."     . 

^Ifho  has  him?" 

"Your  mother,"  she  replied. 
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'(dS 


"If  my  mother  has  hira.  it   is  all  right.     I^t»s  go  to 


supper  and  see  hira» 


They  went,  end  he  e ske d -MB-m^feher ,  "Wiere  is  my 


hoy?" 


"He  is  here»"-ti»  replied 


•♦I  want   to  '-ee  him,**  he  said. 

"|»11  show  him  to  you,"  she  answered,  "but  I'll  not 


give  him  to  you. 


w 


t 


■•?. 


He  '.vould  not  quarrel  with  his  mother. 


The  old  nomon  kept   the  baby  ten  days  end  ten  nights. 
By  that  time  he  began  to  cry  and  cried  all  night.     In  the 
morning  she  took  him  back  to  his  mother.     The  child  was  quiet 
and  did  not  cry  th-  t  day.  bi;t  v*ien  dark  came  he  began  to  cry 

» 

agpin  8r.a  cHed  eU  night.    The  little  sister  :  nd  the  tcby's 
father  and. mother  o.  red  for  him.  tut  he  kept  on  orying.     In 
the  .omiiB  they  took  hin,  b.ok  to  his  grandmother.  orA  he  ^as 
uiet  for  a  little  vihile.     The  grandmother  said,  "Maybe  the 


q 


haby  ;7arts  his  uncle."     So  she  called  her  oldest  son.     Hhen 
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he  took  it.  the  behy  stopped  crying  for  a  #iile,  then  began 
again.     Then  the  grandmother  hsd  all  the  uncles  come;  the 
baby  acted  in  the  sane  way  with  each  one.     Then  she  brought 

♦ 

her  oldest  daughter,  the  baby's  oldest  aunt,  and  she  held 
end  cared  for  him.  but  it  did  no  good.     Then  all  the  baby's 
aunts  came  and  tried,  but  it  did  no  good,  for  still  the  baby 


/ 


cried. 


what  to  do. 


The   people  were  worried  for  they  did  not  know 


In  the  morning  the  baby's  father  went  hunting  eguin. 
The  baby's  mother  was  frightened.       She  held 
the  boy  on  her  lap    ard  said,  "You  have  had  all  your  father's 
brothers.     They  held  you  end  you  did  not  stop.     And  ell  your 
father's  sisters  h  ve  held  you  and  you  did  not  stop.     No-^  whet 
do  you  want?  Do  you  want  my  brother?"   The  baby  did 
not  stop.  ^«  °^^®^  ^^^  twonty  days  without  stopping.  Then 

his  mother  asked.  "Do  you  want  my  sister?"    The  baby 
kept  on..     "Do  you  want  my  mother?"     Then   it  stopped 

crying  Pnd   Ui' ghed.  and  his  mother  w  s  sure  he  wanted  to  go 
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to  her  mother.     Then  the  buby  climbed  up  on  his  mother's 


A«.    ^^^"^^ 


brtast.     The  rr,othrr  wcs  wondering  how  tir  send  it  to  her  nother, 
for  she  had  not  promised  to  go  back. 

That  night  when  the  husband  came  in  with  a  detr,  tfc«- 
^by  woo  not  crying.  He  threw  tWe^  down  and  ccme  straight 
into  Vie  house  saying,  "My  bc.by  is  not  crying." 

His  wife  told  him  that  when  she  had  mentioned  her 

own  mother  it  had  stopped. 

He  asked  if  she  .vanted  to  go  to  her  mother.  "No."  she 


re 


nlied,   "I  did  not  promise  to  go  back." 


Then  he  won 


dered.  "How  are  you  going  to  send  the  baby?" 


She  did  not  know,  and  asknd  him.     He  said.  "Tonight 

1*11  go  and  see  my  gr  ndfr  ther." 

Still  t'e  bf.by  wiiS  not  crying;  he  was  watching  his 


mo 


ther  i.nd  f  th«r.  He  knew. 


\%en 


went  to  his  gran  father  the 


old  man  inquired,  "How  did  you  quiet  him  down?"    He  told 
how  his  wife  had  mentioned  to  the  baby  all  his  uncles  and 
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all  his     aunts,     snd.he  wouldn't  stop,  but  .vhen  she  mentioned 


it 


her  mother,   tho  buby  bed  stopped.  Then  he  said  to  his  grond- 
fi.ther.  "I  wont  to  know  whet  to  do.     I  donU  went  him  to  cry 


any  more. 


»t 


His  grandfather  replied,   "That   is  easily  done.     You 


can  send  him  or  take  him." 

♦^ow  OiiTi  ^e  send  him."  inquired  the  young  men.     "My 

wife  won't  go  back." 

Trie  gr-.ndfc*t'.er  answered,  "You  talk  with  your 

gronimother  and  get  her  to  talk  to  yo  r  wife." 

So  he  asked  his  grondmother  to  t.  Ik  to  his  wife. 
She  soid  s'  e  woiild,  but  f-dded,  "You  must  not  listen."     [She 
knew  ell  ..long  what  was  going  on  without  being  told.] 

So  he  went  home  and   the  old  woman  followed.     When 


she  erne  in  he  went  out. 


u 


*■.■.•:■ 
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The  grandmother  seid   to  the  baby's  mother,  "I  hfive 
come  to  talk  to  you.     When  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  climb 


^Kt 


\^  W 


'fi\Ky  o  l^  KoYTve. 


w^  high  mountain  end  look  beck  home  to  whoro  your  'nothor  ifi, 
end  you  will  see -fe«p*      Watch  fear  and  see  nhet  she  is  doirg. 
Maybe  she's  digging  roots,  maybe  she's  packing  firewood. 
Wetoh  her  oil  day.     Do  not  send  the  baby  until  you  have  located 
your  mother  and  have  seen  what  she  is  doing." 

"All  right,"     answered  the  mother. 
The  grandmother  continued,  "At  night,  come  and  tell 
me  where  you  saw  your  mother  and  I'll  t nil  you  whet  to  do." 

In  the  morning,  the  mother  packed  the  baby  on  her 
back  and  climbed  the  highest  mount8in>54ie  could  find.  She 
climbed  to   the  top  of  DM ~1  »-'^i t>»hlkQ .  the  2irs.t.lepj2le ' s 

mountain.       Sho   looked-  far  away  to  her  old  horrie  aM  SciW  her 

(To-kis  the  Chipmunk -woman)-  ■ 

mother/digging  roots  around  a  snail  >nolJ,  in  the  vnUey.    iVhen 

old  To-kis  had  filled  hor  bbSket,  end  taken  it  home  she  came 
back'^V  conUnueUicging  in  the  syme  pLice.     In  the  afternoon 
she  came  agiain  and  did  as  before. 
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Then  the  girl-wife  took  her  baby  and   vent  back  to  the 

» 

fjondmotho*.     The  old  wornen  asked,  "Did  you  loc  te  your  mother?" 


"Yes." 


"What  wijs  she  doing?" 

"tligging  roots  around  a  little  knoll." 

Then  the  gr&ndmother  s  .id ,  "I'll  tell  you  wh,  t   to  do. 
I'll  give  you  a  baby  basket,"     and  she  brought  one.  "Put  the 
boby  in  this  and  tie  him  in.     Do  not  use  buckskin;  use  Ug-Ie. » 
the  spider's  rope,  so   that  neither  wind  nor  anything  will 
break  it.     Then  push  your  digging  stick  down  into  the  sod 
rid  pry  it  up.     It  ^vill  be  hard  to  loofen.     Take  the  baby 
basket  in  your  right  hand  and  swing  it  around  where  you 
have  pried  up  the  sod,  lift  the  sod  a  little,  and  throw  the 
basket  with  the  k-by  under  it. 

So  next  day  t-  e  baby's  mother  tied  the  baby  in 
tte  boSket  as  '  er  gr  ndmother  had   directed-  She  was  anxious 
to  go  and  w«s  ha^^y  to  send  the  brby  to  her  mother. 
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Old  To-kjg,   the  baty's  grrndmother,   took  the  roots  home  as  "before, 
and  came  back  in  the  ef ternoon  as  before.     The  other  grendmother, 
the  husbend's  grandmother,  had  told  the  baby's  mother  to  \tatch 
Bgcin,  saying  that  when  she  taw  l>er  mother  pry  up  the  sod,  the 


baby  would  cpme  out 


.  axd  the  grandmother  would  be 


frightened  and  run  away.     You  must  say  to  her  (whispering  in 
your  mind)   *Look  beck  mama,*  and  sbe  will  look  back,     /nd  she 


will  think,   »I  had  better  go  b' ok  and  see  what  it  is. 


t« 


When  the  baby's  mother  sew  her  own  mother  go  home  with 


the  bcsket  of  roots,  she  threw  the  b.by  under  the  sod  as  her 


old  ToV]s 
When  her  mother  ame  back  she  was 


grandmother  hod  directed* 


enxiois  to  finish  digging  and  flew  around  until  only  a  little 
ground  was  left,     31  e  pried  up  the  remaining  sod  and  flung  it 
off,  thinking  she  would  be  done   in  a  hurry  and  not  h^ve  to  work 
any  more.     She  h^d  dug  the  west  side  first;  then  stooped  down 
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on  th«  eouth  side  and  pried  up  the  sod  there  and  looked  at  it, 
thinking,  "If  I  pry  up  the  north  side,  the  east  side  will  be 
easy."    So  she  went  to  the  north  side  and  it  came  up  quickly, 
then  to  the  east  side  end  pried  as  hard  as  she  could,  but  it 
yf}Bs  very  difficult  and  she  nearly  gf^ve  up;     then  the  ground   yielded 
8  little/and  the  more  she  pried,  the  more  it  gave,     ^en  »he 
tried  again,  and  the  fifth  time  the  sod  came  up.     As  it  turned 


over, 


;  the  bc^by  came  out  end  cried  I     The  old  women  was   frightered 


and  started  to  run. 


But  the  daughter  whispered  (  in  her  mind).  **Mama,  look 
back."    3»€  looked;     th»-bfeby-er i e d  ond  hold  out  its  hpndftr- 

■9y^BX-_(^efler  ond-i»h:en"?tTe-flow  tho  bcby  it  hroico  ner 


Shff   asked,  "/^re  you  my  daughter's  baby?"    and  the  baby 


stopped  crying 

"Yes."  she-eeitb,  "that's  from  my  daughter,'   and  she 

picked  up  the  baby  and  ran  home.     She  lifted  it  out  of  the 
basket  and  found  it  was  a  boy.  She  was  greatly  pleased  and 
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exclaimed,   "I  em  going  to  raise  this  boy." 

The  husband's  grandmother  had  said,  "Watoh  and 

when  you  see  your  mother  take  up  the  baby,  go  home." 

Tkett  the  baby's  mother  went  home.     Her  husbund  did 

not  ask  for  five  days;  then  he  inquired,  "fhet  did  you  do  with 
the  baby?" 

% 

**I  did  what  your  grandmother  told  me  tc  do,"  she 


replied. 


• 


"That's  right,"  he  answered. 


The  old  woman  worked  ovor  that  boy  without  sleepi 


-n 


for  ten  dyys  and  ten  ni^ts.     The  baby  grew  fast  and  on  the 
tenth  day  tried  to  stand  up  <jnd  walk.     On  the  eleventh  day 


'it  did  walk. 


Then  the  grandmother  wanted  a  name  for  him.      \?het 
^        shall  I  nane  my  p^rardson?"  she  -vvondered. 

^ipnikadel*  threw  his  mind  to  her  and  mede  her  dream. 
She  dreamed  all  ni^t   (the  ni^t  of  the  twelfth  day)  —  dreamed 
tret  a  mn  c  me  to  her  ynd  naned  the  boy.     He  told  her  to  cell 


it  jjdekeU. 


So  when  she  got 


up  in  the  morning  she  named  him 
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Edflfehawe. 


all  the  time  over  the  world.] 

She  kept  on  working  with  the  boy.     When  he  was 
twerty-five  days  old,  he  noticed  many  things. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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E~de~che--we  ^ecomeg  a  Hunter 


On  the   twenty-sixth  day  g;.deiche-v?e  ran  to  his  grandmother 
aayii^,  "I  saw  so^nethii^  with  Tjig  eyes  and  big  horns." 

"I  think  that  is  Ghoo~e"  [the  grasshopper*),  she  said.     ^ 
"Is  it  good  to  eat?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  sve  replied.  *^ut  you  cannot  kill  it,  you  are 

too  little."     This  made  hira  cry. 

She  brought  him  the  big  jointed  rye  grass  that  grows 
hio^  on  the  hills,  end  gaye  it  to  him  to  meke  arrows,  and  gave 
him  also  a  snail  bow  saying,  "If  you  want  to  kill  him.  shoot 


with  this." 


The  boy  ran  out,- shot  an 


arrow  into  the  grasphop  er 


andi   bringing  it  back  on  the  arrow,  •  hsnded  it  to  his 
grandmother,  saying.  "Here  is  that  game;     do  you  want  it?" 


She 


took  ili  8ne\'?ering.  "Yes,  soon  I  will  cook  and  eat 


it."     Then  she  threw  it  into  a  bi^  basket. 

/ 

>  K 

The  baby  boy  worked  all  day,  killing  until  he  had 
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mth  grssshoopers  ^^   t.     x         a 

filled  the  baskey,  bringing  in  each  one  on  the  arrow  that  plorcea 


'U 


it. 


■  ^;'>  / 


Then  for  fifteen  days  he  nent  to  bed  very  early. 


before  sundown,  and  got  up  every  moining  at  daybreak.     Going 

r 

out  eaflh  morning  he  saw  ^  bird,  and  described  it  to  his 
grandmother,  asking  ittt  it  was;     s!he  tcld  him  its  name,  and 
brought  his  bow  aid  arrows,  but  suid  she  didnU  believe  he 
could  kill  it.  he  waS  so  young.     This  alv^ays  msde  hia  feel  so 


badly  that  he  cried 


/ 


,      Then  he  would  go  out  and  Idlla  big  basketful,  bringing 
in  one  at  a  tiir*  on  the  end  of  his  arrow,  never  touching  them 
uith  his  hands;  and  his  grendmothe^put   them  all  in  one  of  the  big 

cache  baskets  called  Qh9~y^bl' 

She  was  kept  busy  taking  ere  of  the  birds,  for  she 
always  cooked  them  before  p  tting  them  away,  and  she  put  each 

kind  in  a  separate  basket. 

Every  day  as  he  brought  in  ec.ch  new  kind  of  bird, 


she  naned   it.     Before  this  they  had  no  names. 


r 


This  part  of  the  story  is  materially  shortened.    As  told  by  Igtet 
Woiche,  each  of  the  17  birds,   the  8  small  mammals,  and  the  7  big  gcme 
animals     was  separately  described  by  £&dgVgh^^yg»  named  by  the  grrjjd- 
•ither,  killed  and  brought  in  on  the  rrrow,  and  ao  on  with  tedious  dt\a\V 
a^d  repetition. 
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thought  the  nemea   ..nd  told  her  in  hie  mind,  end  she  spoke  themV^ 

The  kinds  of  birds  he  htid  killed  were: 

I.  Uah'.nah-top'-se  . •    •  J^nco  or  Snowbird 

E.  Se'-wek Chewink 

3.  3is-kah-kBh Ro^ii^ 

'     4.  lai-yeh-se     .   •   . Oregon  Eobin 

5.  Hum'-Eie-choon-tsh     .......  Meadowlark 

6.  K^hs.k8h-S8h     .   .   .   .  • Crested  Blue  jay 

7.  Toi-toi'-se Mountt^in  Quail 

8.  Te-so'^pah  lah-ti-sh Pigeon 

9.  Wun-nah-ta-yo-weh  .......  "Blue  Grouse 

9 

10.  Sko-ko-kah     . •     ^^® 

II.  Oo-soo-e-chalteh-ga Mallard  Duck 

12.  Se-lum •   '   •  Canada  Goose 

13.  Ah-ja-chaK-ka     Gray  Goose 

14.  La-wow' vmite  Goose 

15.  Ko-p6' Swan 

16.  Kah-to'    ...'........•  Sandhill  Crane 

17.  Muh-mir Pelican 

The  Grandmother  had  now  named  srventeen  kinds  of 'birds, 
sixteen  of  which  were  good  to  eat.     MRh-mi/,  the  Pelican.  «M 

the  only  one  not  good.     They  now  hr.d  enough  and  she  decided 

they  had  better  begin  on  something  else. 

vl/This   oe^^of  the\stor/is  m8^ri^ly^ shortened.     As^^oldbr islet 
SoiMaL^h  of  the  X>^^^^»   th|>Can8ll  mammals,  andXJ^  big 
gme^nistl^as  separ^ly  d^«th-ibecM^  E- d e^- che -w^,r"ham>l,by  the 
g^eJ™otheI^^lled  smd  brplight   in'on  the  arrow,  and  so  on  with- 
teraious  repetition/ 


VcK.'.t  ( 


if**  --•■; 


-n 


Next  morning,  after  gdalohewe  bed  gone  out  early,  as 


usufil,  he  Cure  runring  in  scying  he  bed  seer  ?orr>ething  come  up 
out  of  the  ground;   it  hed  e  big  heud  end  threi?  out  dirt  and 
stood  up;     when  it  saw  him  it  dove  down  into  tlie  pround.     She 


told  bim  t^-is 


?:~gtat'  the  Gopher. 


Again  he  began  to  bunt,  getting  a  new  kind  of  animal 
each   day,  until  he  had  killed  15  kinds.     Of  the  smeller  kinds. 

i 

up  to  the  si25e  cf  a  Bsccoon,  he  brought   in  a  basketful  of 


each.     These  were: 

E-stat'  tVe  Gopher 
l^b.Ghaht'  the  Ground  Squirrel 
7;.b-wBb'.te  the  Gray  Tree-Squirrel 
Kenlnek"^  the  Jackrtibbit 
H^h-waht' the  Cottontail 
^h-mohl'  the  Grourdhog 
Che-pe  the  Porcupine 
QHah^^vjahts'  the  <^oon 

T'e  killing  of  these  took  eipht  days. 

y.de^chewe  had  been  growing  bigger  every  dfiy;     he  was 
now  a  big  boy  ^mt  ready  to  begin  hunting  the  big  animals.     The 

* 
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next  mominc.  after  ^cing  out  as  usual,  he  ran  bcCk  nuch 
excited  and  exclc.imed:   "Grandma,  I  saw  something  big  in  the 
hills.     It  had  slender  l^gs  and   junped  and  had  somethinc  lilt© 
8  bush  on  top  of  its  head*** 

^That  is  To'.se .  the  iJuck  Jeer,"  she  said, 

"Is  it  ^ood  to  eat?"  he  inquired. 


"Yes."  she  replied,  "it  is  the  best  of  all  meat." 
Then  he  went  out  and  killed  20.  all  bucks,  and  brought      ^ 
them  in  one.et  a  tin-e  on  his  rrrou?  and  piled  them  up. 

Then  for  seven  days  he  killed  a  new  kind  of  big  /inimal 

% 

each  dc^y.     He  killed  EO  of  each  and  brought   them  in  one  at  a 
tirr.e  on  his  arrow,  as  he  had  done  ^.vi  th  the  smaller  kinds,  not 
touching  them  with   '-is  hands,  end  gave  them  to  his  gr- nd-t)ther. 

These  in  the  order  killed  were: 

To»se  the  Buck  Deer 
JflUnk-kolwe  the  Antelope 

Pow'the  Elk 

Ii^-h-meh-te  the  Mountain  Sheep 

the  Brown  Bear 

Oihe~now»we  the  Black  Bear 
Woi'^  the  Gr^aaly  Bear 


'^0 


The  grendmother  had  not  told  him  he  should  not  kill 
80  many.     The  labor  of  caring  for  these  kept  her  working  hard 


day  and  night 


■\\N  cwty 


When  he  had  piled  up  the  m  Grizzly  Bears  he  esked  if 

they  were  good  to  ect# 

"No,"  she  8ns7/ered. 

•»Wh8t  is   the  use  of  killirg  thorn  if  they  are  not  good 

to  eat?"  he  inquired. 

She  replied;  "The  lest  bird  you  killed,   the  Pelican, 
is  not   good  to  eat;   the  rest  are    rll  right.  The  last  animal 
you  killed,   the  Grizzly  Brur.   is  not  good  to  e^t.     ^11  the 

t 

others  t:re  good. 

"Now,"   she  said,  "You  ted  better  go  and  swim."     So  she 

frame  of  the 
heated  rocks  in  the  f!re  ^nd  p,.t  a  hide  over  f«/llttle  sweet 

house,  mi  he  threw  waiter  on  the  hot  eton- s  till  steam  come 

took  a  sweat*  ,        .  ,  v^^.^ 

up,   and  /     b&*^   Then  he  jumped  into  the  river  and  swem..,*©^*. 

Th^t  felt  good.     For  ten  d^^ys  he  felt  good  and  did  no  work. 

The   eleventh  night  he  overslept  and  did  not  wake  up 
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until  sunripe.     This  hed  never  happened  before.  The  old  woman 
thought  he  hed  gone  out  rnd  wps  surpriped.     She  ajked,  "What  is 


the  matter  with  ray  child  that  he  slept  ?o  long? 

"I  em  lonesome."  he  replied. 


?fi 


His  ovvn  mother  ws  thinking  about  him.     She  no^  had 
'another  boy  V.by.     She  said  to  herself:  "My  boy  is  going  to 
be  lonesome;   I  hed  better  send  the  new  baby  to  him.  so  they 


will  be  together." 


Sdechewe  didnU  feel  right  thrt  day.     He  was 'out 
pleyir^,  shooting  errors  in  the  meadow  by  himself. 


Ariiv«i  of  Yehtch.  tJie.  lo\mgei_3r&thsx. 


His  mother,  who  w^s  far  away,   threw  her  new  baby 
through  the  air  to  his  bed.     He  didn»t  know  this.     When  he 


came 


home,  ho  talked  a  while  with  his  grrndmother.  She  told 


him  he  h^d  better  go  to  bed  .nd  get   up  early.     So  he  went 

to  bed.     It  was  after  dark. 

Wien  he  found  tlie  baby  he  wis  so  frightened  he  came  near 


.7S- 


-n 


mnning  out   of  the  house 


from  her  fer  off  home 
His  mother/whispered,  "Don't  run  away  from  your  little 


brother." 


He  he^rd.  end  stood  still  a  little  while;  then  went 
bcjck  to  the  baby,  asking,  "Are  you  my  nephe?!?"     The  b:by  didnH 

■ 

nove . '^"/.re  you  my  brother?"     The  baby  reached  up  and  caqght  his 
hsnd.    He  took  the  little  one  and  thoi^ht  he  must  hide  it.  but 

4   ' 
f 

his  gi^dmother  heard  it. 

Next  morning  she  got  up  first.     She   thought  that  if 
the  bo^*s  mother  had  had  another  baby  boy  she  would  send  it 

to  this  boy. 

He  meant  to  be  up  firft  end  hide  the  baby,  but  she 
was<up  before  him.  Y^hen  he  saw  his  grandraother,  he  d^re^  back. 
Sh^  Culled,   "Why  dor  H  you  come  out?    What  are  you  rfraid  of?" 

He  left  the  baby  ani  went  out,     S^e  asked,  **What  have 


you  m 


Iheie?'    Hfjv^n't  you  u  little  baby  brother?   'If  you  have. 


donU  tiide  it.     We  will  raise  him  quickly  so  you  a-^d  he  can  play 

I 

together.  You  Cunnot  raise  him  yourself." 
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-^3 


He 


trusted  his  grandmother  and  knew  ho  bed  been  in  tbe 


wrong 


.     So  he  brought  out   his   little  brother. 


Ue 


ft 

jjJdQohowe  ^Bteyed  wi 


th  his  grandmother  end  the  little  baby  ell 


day.     ?or  ten  days  he  did  net  go  out  except 


to  get  wood. 


The 


baby  grew  quickly.     It  was  YahtQtl*  the  Ymasel-Boy 


The  big  boy  was  PldaViewe.  but  now  we  call  him  T,9-r9ht-hfi» 


the  Fisher-man, 


In  about  e  month  the  b<.by  had  grown  big  enough  to  run 
aiDund  and  go  mth  his  brother;     in  six  months  he  had  gro;.n  up 

.    Both  now  -sere  becoming  men. 

One  evening  tl:e  boys  esVed,  "Haven't  we  o  mother? 

Why  do  we  ell  you  gr  ndnother?" 

♦*Yes,"  she  replied,  "you  have  a  mother  and 
a  father,  but  tjjey  are  a  long  way  off." 

"How  did  we  come  here?"  they  asked. 

"Your  mother  sent  you.  one  under  ground,  the 


other  through  the  air." 
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Continuing,  she  ■&e44,  **There   is  something  I  am  going 

to  tell  you." 

The  elder  hoy  hroke  in,  "All  right,  grandmE,  but  I 
went   to  ask  where   this  light  comes  from."  [The  Sun  was  far  off 
in  the  east  ^nd  gave  only  ^  dim  light.     There  was  no  Sun  here.] 

"/.  long  time  ago,"  she  replied,  "fihflfil' the  Moon-man  and 
Chool^'the  Sun-woman  lived  fnr  aT^ey  in  the  western  ooean.     The 
people   took  them  to  Kimimo-keu-kah-do.  the  Plast.     The  Sun  is 

Ker. 

there  now,  on  the  ground;     they  donH  know  what  to  do  with  -i4," 


-R2 


?/3?|!HE|«'ffi'S  P5:BIL0US  J0UK""Y  TO  THE  TOON  /.ND  SUN 
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When  the  elder  boy  hei^rd  this  he  said:  "If  1  should 


see  them  I  wouldn't  know  nhat   to  do  '^ith  them." 


<^^  replied  J  "DonU  talk  that  wayj  H 


ou  don*t  know 


what  you  may  be  able  to  do. 


,y 


Then  he  and  his  brother  practised  for  twenty  days  — 
practised  how  to  do  difficult   things,  how  to  act  quickly  when 
in  denger,  how  to  dodge,  end  how  to  escape  from  terrible 
enenios.     Everything  they  set  out   to  do,  they  practiced  until 
it  hey  could  do  it  well. 

One  noming  Edolihewe  pnt  his  younger  brothrr  on  top 
of  his  head  rnd  braided  his  hair  over  to  hold  him.     That  is 

called  Tnh «p£h g~to o-rrM-ao. 

The  grandmother  didn't  know  this  aiid  thought  the 
younger  boy  wns  aeleep.     The  boys  practised  this  for  ten  days 
Some  days  t'ley  changed  avA   i)yp  younger  brother  put  the  older 


1/ 


one  in  his  hair.     Thov  pr.ctiFed.  for  th^y  ^^t''-  g^^^R  ^Q  «  hnxi  place, 

b  he  didn't  know  what  he  midit  be  al)le  to  d9,   she 


V    In  tellinc;  him  that  ..- ,  .,  ,  ,     ,-s  j.     •  •  j « 

had  in  mind  his  ^reat  powers— for  as  a  child  had  he  not  given  evidence 
of  this  in  his  prowess  as  a  hunter  thus  forshadowmg  the  supernatural 
powers  he  would  possess  when  older? 


.-85.- 


-?t 


One  day  when  t4d94ch.e-iiie  was  carrying  his  younger 
brother       <:  on  his  head,  he  brought  in  firewood  all  day  long 


For  five  d^ys  he  pecked  in  v/ood.     His  gr  ndraother  wondered  why 
he  brought  so  much,  but  she  didn't  ask. 

Then  the  brothers  changed  about,  and  for  two  days 
the  younger  c<.rried  the  older  on  his  heed  and  packed  wood. 
She  didn't  know    this,   the  boys   looked  so  much 


el  ike  • 


One  morning  when  the  ©Ider  brother  bed  put  the  younger 


on  his  heal  as  usual,  he  told  the  grandmother  they  were  goirg 


to   leave. 


"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked.  "Going  to  see  your 


m 


other?" 


"I  may  go  there."  he  answered,  "or  I  may  go  somewhere 


else." 


CI 


he  was  not  pleased.   She  didn't  want  him  to  leave. 


"Where  is  yor.r  brother?"  she  asked. 

^^^iie|rL4^,  "My  brother  is  all  right^^Then  he  went 
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away*     He  set  out   that^moxning. 

She  watched  him,   thinking,  "If  he  goes  south,  he  will 
go   to  his  rother;     if  he  goes  esst,  he  will  go  to  s  bcid  place." 
He  did  not  say      vhich  way  he  vir^s  going,  "but  he  went  east,  so  she 
knew  he  WfS  going  to   -a  bad  place.  . 

He  tr  veled  for  ten  days  end   then  looked  buck;     he 


saw  that  his  gr-ndm other  h<.d  burned  up  all  the 
broupht  in,  end  had  burned  tiai^of  her  house. 


wood  he  had 


She  had  not 


wanted  him  to  go  and  had  cried  after  he  left.     We  call  that 

Tah-tah-ksh-te.  [To  cry  after  someone  goes  away.] 

When  he  saw  tiia,  he  went  btck  and  curried  in  more 

another 
wood  and  built/    fire  for  her.     He  s.id,  "Grandmother,  you 

burned  your  wood  too  quickly  —  all  of  it   in  ten  days." 

"That  wood  was  no  good,"  she  replied,   "it  burnt 


too  fast." 


He  packed  wood  for  ten  days  more  and  piled  up  some 
green  ^ood.     He  was  so  strong  he  ecu  Id  pull  up  living  trees 
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-?^ 


and  bresk  them  in  two. 


Then  he  left  and  traveled  for  fifteen  days  before 
looking  back.     The  last  stick  was  on  the  fire. 

Again  he  went  bfick.  Then,;  piling  up  a  big  armful  of 
.  fTfifl-lah-chil-lo^he   took  them  to  his  grangniother 


sunflowers 


V^ 


\\<lA. 


and  put   them  on  the  fire,  end  to  end.  For  five  days  he  piied- 
up  sunf  lowers^in  a  greiit  pile.     When  he  had  done  this,  he  said, 
This  is  the  lest   tiri;e  I  will  co-r.e  back.     You  have  barned  your 
wood  too  fast,     "^cu  know  I  must   travel;     you  canU  keep  me  here; 
my  name  is  RdQchewe:   th^t   is  ^ct  you  naned  me.     I  am  obliged 

to  travel." 

The  ne>?t  morning  he  set  out  again.     He  tnveled  twenty 
day?  before  looking  back.     The  grmlmother  had  given  it  up  and 
let  him  go.     She  still  had  so^no  of  the  sunflower  roots;   they 
had  only  just  begun  to  burn. 

For  sixty  days  he  continued  before    again  looking  back.  She 

* 

had  put  the  last  Uio  roots  on  the  fire  and  they  were  only 


beginning  to  burn. 


^l 


he  narrow  leaf  Wyeth  Sunflower,  sometimes  called  Compass  plant 
V/yethia  an^ustiiclia).  -86- 


-?? 


?fhen  he  cane  toX  piece  where  he  wanted  to  ca'^p, 
g^jeclieTTe  took  his  hrother  cut   of  his  heir  and  set  him  down.     They 
had  now  traveled  night  and  day  for  sixty  days  vjithout  stopping, 

Th»  next  morning  they  set  out  agnin.     In  the  middle  of 


the  day  they  saw  someone  ahead. 


SOtYV?.  OA,e. 


sitting  on  a  rock  on  a 


OL 


hill  close  to  Mw   lake.     Yahtch .   the  younger  "brother,  saw  him 


and  exclaimed.  "Brother.  I  see  so^ehody.**    The  elder  brother 


had  seen  him  before  bat  h^dnU  spoken. 


"Yes."  remarked 


,  "that's  8  ted  person." 


"Maybe  if  we  talk  to  him  we  can  make  a  good  person  out 

ft 

aof  him,"  answered  Yahtch. 

Edefahewe  replied.  "You  c/nnot  make  a  good   oerson  out 

of  him.     He  is  nothing  but  air." 

laMiili.  continued.  "He  is  singing  like  a  person,  tind 

ought  to  be  a  person." 

"We  wonU  boiherwith  him,"    Ede'chewe  replied.  "We 


must  go  on 


"We  ought  to  talk  to  him,"     insisted  IfiMfiL.     They  were 


.(^- 


'10 


coming  nearer  end  nearer. 


Ide^chftw  Sfiid,  "I  told  you  we  roust  go  on  end  not 


bother  him." 


to 


Yahtch  ans\?ored^  "I  am  going  clope-»i4  iBarn  his  song» 


Bde'cheiye  repeated,  "No,   I   told  you  to  let  him  alone. 


You  don't  know  that  men," 


don't  p,o  and  telk  to  him?"  l^ 


Yahtch  replied i  "How  can  we  know  him  if  we 


tbh e we  thought  if  his  brother  didn't  helieve  him. 


he  would  let  him  go. 


3o  luhifiL  went  to  the  slren^^er  and  said,  "You  hare  a 


good  song,  haven't  you?" 


The  man  on  the  rock  replied,  "Yes,  hut  you  had  better 


go  on. 


ft 


The  song  was  only  sound.  There  were  no  worls.     It  was 
like  Kal-lo-mah-Tno,  mah»rno.  p^ah'-Tio.  many  times  repeated.  This 


is  #!ero  words  carre  from  in  the  beginning 


«88. 


E?^-v3 


-*?/ 


The 


we«  no  perpon,  only  .ir.  His  name  wrs 


^/ 


/s^co^wr^leh.  the  Water  Shadow.     He  told  Y;  htch  to  go  on,  and 


Yahtch  8BPW'»r'*d,  "All  right;"  and  went  on.     He  said  to  his 
brother,  "That  fellow  is  pretty  good*     He  tcld  re.  to  go  on,   that 
he  wes  not  a  person." 

"I  told  you  he  wes  not  e  person,"  answered  M^chewe. 

T:"iey  continued  for  sixty  days  more  before  stopping. 


Then  they  Ccme  to  a  piece  where  they  camped  all  night.     Looking 
ehBud  they  saw  a  aen  lying  down.     ?!<^e'chewe  suti  him  first  but 
didn't  tell  his  brother.     Ihen  they  came  closer,  Y.htch  saw  him 

* 

and  said,  "I  see  scneone  over  there." 

"I  see  him,   too,"     Edechewe  answered. 


Let's  go  and  ask  who  he  is,"  proposed  Yahtch. 


Edefehewe  replied,  "No,  he  is  not  a  person." 
Y«hteh  continued,  "You  seem  to  know  it  ell.     You 
said  the  same  thing  the  other  day.     I  went  near  and  he  treated 


me  well* 


••liaybe  this  fellow  will  not 


treat  you  so  well,"  ooid 
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Ede^hewe.     They  wre  coining  nearer  and  nearer. 

"I  am  gping  to  ?ee  ttet  fellow,*"  exclsimed  LJUfik* 


'Ha 


H 


and  he  went  near  and  said,  **You  are  lying  there 
sunning  yourself,"  [There  was  nc  sun,  only  a  feeble  light.] 

The  man  answered,  "You  go  on.     I  am  not  e  person. 
IslllfiL  ssted,   "Y/hat  do  you  call  yourself?*' 
I  call  myself  Lmooitik.  the  Fhadow  of  Adobe  Mud." 
They  went  on  for  another  sixty  days  without  seeing 


anyone 


and  stopped  for  the  third  time  since  they  had  started 

An-nik-a-(^el's  Warning 
Then  they   traveled  sixty  days  rrore  to  their  fourth 


CKmp  without  seeing  anyone.     They  had  new  reached  the  middle 
of  the  'flicrld.     At  this  camp  ?!ded-iewe  saw  someone  a  long  way 
ahead.     Yahtch  did  not  see  him  until  they  came  near.     Then  h« 

said,  "Someone    is  coming," 

"Yes,"  answered  2dechewe ,  "we  will  stay  here  snd  !reet 

him.     He  is  our  friend." 

So  they  waited.     When  he  caie  close,  they  could  not 
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see  hin;  they  could  !">e  only  glints  of  light.  He  stood  right 


(lidnH 


in  front  of  the-^,  but  UltiSlldiann  ^"mow  it. 
look  up,  bat  he  kr.ew» 


It  was  Anpikadel'.     He  spoke:  "You  rre  traveling  for  a 


purpose.     Is  it  not  so: 


?w 


"Yes,"     I?(^efehewe  answered. 

AnniV^)der  continued,  "llo^.  I  em  going  to  tell  you  what 

to  do." 
"/U  right."     answered  MdfitlfiHfi..     Ultsll  w..s  amazed  and 


couldn't  speak 


The  voice  spoke  agpin:  "When  you  come  near  the  Moon-man 
End  3un-iOP8li,  they  will  tiy  in  every  itsy  to   destroy  you.     Do  you 
know  how  to  protect  yourself?" 


'Kg,"     answered 


•     "1»11  tell  ycu,"  said   'mnikr.del.  "At  your  next  camp 
ground  you  will  neet  a  ucn.     He  will  esk  if  you  want  him  to  go 


with  you.     Say  »Ro,»     Tell  him  you  do  not  need  anyone 


He  will 


sk  why.     Tell  him  you  know  your  business.     P<'ss  him.  Then  he 
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will  become  suspicious,     "11611  you  caap  that  night,  turn 
yourself  into  a  rock  so  nothing  can  take  you  up.     That  man 
is  the  Whirlwind^  Te»hoime»7fahiwahJ.     ^o  right  on.     He  will 
whirl  around  and  try  to  pick  you  up.     When  he  finds  you  have 


turned  yourself  into  a  rock  he  will  be  frightened. 

''At  the  fifth  camping  ground  you  will  find  two  men 

CTiV-\DO-\ol-AO 

playir^.     They  ..r     the   Thunder  ^-rothers)^     On  the  way  you  will 
come   to  6  little  creek  where  you  will  see  3ak»yoV^the  Little 


liinnow  ?ishes%     Ask  them  to  give  you  one  of  their  eyeballs. 


one 


They  will  give  -tt  to  you." 


Then  Aniii 


in  his  inind   thought  esLing,  and  a 


sling  carao  into  his  hand.     He  gavo  it   to  Ziish 


and  told 


him  to  put  the  fish's  eyeball  in  the  sling.     "Don't  let  the 
Thunder  Brothers  cone  close,"  he  said,  "hit  them  before  they 


come  close* 


"At  the  sixth  cemp  ground  you  will  see  two   other 


brothers,     T'ley  tre   t' e   Lightning  Brothers!  To« 


some. 


Go  to  the  Irke  end  pull  up  green  tules  end  keep  them  under 

-S2- 
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▼  r 


cur  orm.     'Then  you  cone  close  to  the  Liphtnins  Brother?, 


throw  the  tales  ahe- d.     ^^en  they  see  them,  they  will  co  up 


in  the  air.** 


Then, concluded.  Annikksl!*  "These  and  the  Wicked  Ghosts 


Soon 


who  will,  try  to  kill  you,  are  all  the  dangers 

/luntil  you  reach  the  Choc  Is;  from  there  on  ycu  will  be  able 


to  tt^ke  care  of  yourself.  The  dangers  on  the  way  tre: 


The 


Whirlwind;  the  Thunder  Brot'-ers;  the  Lightning  Brothers,  and 


the  ^Ucked  Ghosts. »♦ 


.^•^y 


Then  ?defehewe  continued  on  his  joufwey,  and  it 
happened  ss  /nnikf.del'  had  said,  and  the  Whirlwind  and   the 
Thunder  Brothers  were  defeated. 

At  the  end  of  another  sixty  days  they  camped  over 

* 

night  and  got  up  early  =-nd  went  on.     When  they  rnet  the  Lightning 
Brothers,   they  threw  the  tules  aheyd,  ..iS  Annib'^del'  had 
directed,  and  the  Lightning  Brothers  went  up  into  the  sky. 
T*'.e  tules  were  green  and  glinted  ynd  t^  e  lightning  went  up 


quickly 


After  passir^  the  Lightning  Brothers,  they  tr  veled. 


«»»/0«» 


•..r2tr&:, 


-^^ 


sixty  deys  more  end  cammed.     Edebhewe  put  his  brother  in 
the  heir  on  top  of  his  head.     He  knew  his  brother  was  too 

hasty  hdA.  fec.red  he  v/ould  do  mischief. 

E-de-che-we  with  the  Wicked  Ghosts 
Vlhen  they  arrived  at  cutnp  late  in  the  evening,  they 

saw  soneone  ahead.     It  was  Mlkkii-jnuaiaA  end  his  wife.     They 

were  the  Ghosts  or  Svil  Spirits. 

Me6hewe  came  to  the  door  and  looked  in.     The  Ghosts 
saw  him.     Then  T'tlefehewe  went  in.     The  woman  jumped  up  and 
seized  a  stick,     ^^efehewe  spoke  to  her:     "Hold  on,  sister,  I 
want  to  tell  you  something.     I  am  on  my  way  to  a  bad  place. 
That's  why  I  have  stopped  to  notify  you." 

Tlien  THhlcilmusse  toM  his  wife   to  sit  down  and 


■r.  -1    / 


listen.     They  had  never  seen  a  person  before.     Meiilififflfi.  said, 

"I  am  hungry."  [He  was  not  hongiy,  but  just  said  he  was.] 

"If  I  c,.n  have  something  to  eat,   I»ll  be  able  to  tell  you  what 

I  am  traveling  for." 

They  were  glad  to  he^r  that.     The  womtin  Ghost  flew 
BXDund  quickly  and  cooked  something  for  him.     They  had  poison 
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food  —  tlT^'-^>ft-'-"-c""^ah.  the  wild  parsnip,   and  ^umimarMi.  the 
yellow  lichen  that  grows  on  fir  trees  in  the  mountains,  and 
H^,k05.   the  seeds  of  a  plant  like  cenas.     When   this  poison 
food  i*  eaten  it  kills  in  three  breaths. 

The  Ghosts  set  the  frod  down  and  told  Eiefehgffe,  to 
eat.-    He  took  a  handful  and  pretended  to  put  it  in  his  ntouth. 
but  instead,  put  it  in  a  srck  under  his  chin;  and  the  water 
they  gave  him.  he  put  in  the  same  place.    He  seerred  to  eat 


ell  the  food.  ' 

"I  was  awfully  hungry,"  he  said,  "for  I've  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  twenty  days,"  and  added.  "I  want  you 


to 


give  r.e  another  mess  of  the  sane  food  tomorrow  morning  to 
take  along,"     The  Ghost-spirits  looked  at  each  other  end 
wondered  thet  Rr^fi^chewe  was  still  alive. 


Again  Sde'cl; 


spoke:  "You  were  suspicious  of  me,  so 


you  gtive  r.e  poisoned  food.     You  meant  to  kill  me." 

Ifijikilmi^i^  wondered  how  MIsLmQ.  '^new  this 
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lewe 


in  the  rnoming.     I  am  goir^g  to  a  bad  place.     I  think  you  .-md 


y 


-7^ 


your  wife  can  do  greet  things. 

Tah'kilmusae  arswered.  ••All  right.  Tie  will  go  with  you.'* 


But  Tq)iki,lmugge  was  a  person  :ho  didn't  give  up  to 
anybody  and  didn't  intend  to  go.     He  told  his  wife  to  fix  e  bed 
for  Mfiish-fiim*     She  fixed  c  bed  on  the  fer  side  of  the  fire. 
The  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  t'  e  houee.     When  he  had  gone  to 
bed,  they  watched  him.     They  pat  the  fire  out  so  it  wes  dark, 
and  A/atched  him.     Edechene  kn«ff  this. 

Edefehewe  lay  down  and  in  his  mind  wished  Tap»si.  a 
soft  rotten  log;  and  the  scft  rotten  log  came.     KdecViewe  mtde 
a  man  out   of   it,  end  dropping  under  it,  went  outside.     Once  in 
a  while  Tapgi  moved  a  lit  Me. 

In  the  middle  cf  the  night  Tphikilmie'se  heard  the  man 
snoring  and  woke  his  wife.  They  irsede  Just  a  little  fire  so 
they  could  sec  where  to  ^^    Ten  I^.  the  log  ™n.      • 


turned  himself  f«ce  up  like  a  isan.     TahVilrWse  held  up  three 
ingers   to  his  wife,  msening  to  count  1,  2,  3  —  and  at  3  to 


.96- 


-'?'? 


hit  him,     When  she  hit  him,  the   log  man  said,     i»W,  gw.  -:.?|.  an* 

Then  Tah'kilmug'ge  said   to  his  T»ife,  "Since  ne  didn't 
'     kill  him  with  our  poison  food,  he  may  come  to  life.     If  we  b'lry 
him,  he  mi^ht  rise.     If  we  throw  him  in  the  lake,  he  might  drift 
esKore  and  cone   to   life.     If  we  hang  him  up  in  e  tree,  someday 
hi8  bones  will  fall  and  he  will  come  to  life.     If  we  burn  him, 
he  will  never  come  to  life."    So  they  agreed  to  burn  him. 

Taps!,  the  log  men,  lay  still;  there  w^js  blood  on  hie 
head.     T  .h^ilirusse  tcld  his  wife  to  carry  hor  beet  clothes  end 
best  food  outside  i^nd  she  did.     Then  they  set  fire  to  t  e  house, 
and  RS  it  burred  thpy  brushed  the  coals  back   'iKs'xit. 

When  the  house  was  nearly  gone,  lif}th(=^liSL  spperred. 
He  had  been  outside  watching.  He  said,  "tiis]3kL-rshlim^^ 
^^or.\r.n  rrnnr-  honflft  cfiiipht  f  iro  8nd  bumod.     Tah'Kil'^Vggg  end  his 


wife  were  frightened;  she  trembled  all  over.    He  was  not 

frightened  so  badly. 

l<^<Ainewe  oskei,  "V^at  are  you  going  to  do  about  your 


house?" 
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The  womRn  began  to  ciy  [for  women  ere  not  fltronc  in 

« 

their  minds]. 

•  MMsm  said,  "ini  tell  you  what   to  do.     Don»t  go 

any  farthrr.     You  are  getting  bad.     Go  e^ay  from  thi?  open 
public  ground  where  people  are  coming  to   travel  through.     Go 
end  life' in  l^ohm=^-^^sh3dl,  the  7?ilderness.  where  no  one 

ans   'canH  get  there*—  bud  wild 


can  go.     [The  v?ord  Hal 


» 


me 


ground  that  canU  be  tamed; 


no 


one  can  get  through].     If  you 


do  not  go,   I'll  come  back  and  kill  you.     To  prove  whf t  I  can 

« 

do,  I  mil  Blimj  you  somethirg." 

He  held  out  his  herd  polf.  down,  saying.  "Iftetoh  my 
hand.      NO-.V  look  st  your  ho^se."     It  v.,.s  stodi-ig  as   it  hed 
stood  before  the  fire  -  8  shsdo-,  house,     "^hey  «re  fr:gh.teT,ed. 
Then  he  s«id.  "aon't  go  b«ck  there  or  you  mil  burn.     Now  I  wart 


to  see  you  go. 


w 


Thpy  look<^  beck  fs  they  went;  they  «ere  looklnc  baok 
all  t'e  time.  When  they  reached  the  mruntains,  they  had  forgot 


■> 


ten  about  their  house. 


-y8- 
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B»d9-che"\v0  finds  the  boy  How-yah-ne-nah 
Then  Edafeheife  continued  on  liif  way.     He  traveled 

another  sixty  days  and  said  to  himself,  "I  must  be  near  the 
place  Wiere  I  am  going." 

On  the  sftemoon  of  the  sixtieth  day  he  saw  s  boy 

« 

ahead  playing.     The  boy  was  on  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks.     Lute 

up 
in  the  evening  Sdebhewe  Ciiine/to  him  end  asked,  "Can  you  tell 


me  who  you  sre?" 


"Yes." 


they  C'll  me  HQT»iyeh«ne«nah. 


rHowlvah-ne^nah  is  a  kind  of  bee  that  flies  overhead  end  'iskes 
a  noipe  like  whispering.] 

"V^o  calle  you  t-BtV"  asktd  Edechewe. 

"I  got   it   from  sound?  in  the  air,"  the  boy  explained. 

Then  Edeehewe  put  another  question:   "Y/hat  can  you  do?" 

"I  can  do   this,"  he  replied,  "i  can  tell  what   is  going 


on  in  the  world." 


gdefehewe  asked,  "How  can  you  tell?" 

"I  know  by  the  sounds  of  the  world,"  he  answered. 
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"Do  you  know  any  tioio?"  asked  Sdefehewe. 

"Yes.     The  people  want   to  kno^  wliet  c  .n  "be  done   vith 


the  iioon-man  and   the  Sun-vroman." 


"'-hat  else  da  you  know?" 

"That's  as  far  as  I  c^m  go;     that  is  all  I  ^mow." 

Tff^fifehewe  then  asked,  "\nil  you  go  with  ne?" 

"Yes,   I  will  go,**  ans.v'^red  the  boy, 

Ede'chewe  told  tie  boy  to  get  into  his  auivcr  and  stay 


there,  saying,  "Yoa  c^n  tell  me  v^  t  other  people  are   thinking. 

* 

I  den  »t  T»  .nt  anyone  to  know  thfit  I  have  you." 

Then  he  traveled  another  sixty  diys  and  saw  a  man 
directly  ahead. &X  him.     This  wts  on  the  evening  of  the  sixtieth 
day,  and  it  was  at  his  te>  th  c:.mp.     He  saw  the  nan  come  out 
of   Ll.e  lake  late  in  the  evening.     It  wee  nci.rly  i^rk.  When 


the  man  saw  S^de^chewe.  he  Sc.t  down. 


The  boy  in  the  quiver  wliiFpered,  "He  wants  to  know  who 


you  tXB* 


.  Bdebhewe  went  to  him  and  said,  "You  are  traveling 
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/ 
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-  /C3 


pretty  late,  aren't  ycu?** 


♦'Yea,"  answered  the  «n,  "I  em  t reveling  pretty  late." 
"You  must  live  near  here,"  said  Kdebhewe. 


i»      r( 


He 


replied^ "Yes,  I  live  only  e  little  way  off,*    If 


you  don*t  mind,  you  might  corr»e   to  my  camp," 

« 

This  man  was  ^h-mco^ah-kah.  the  Red-bellied  Water-Dog- 


ma a 


j;debhewe  an8v;ered.  "All  right,   I'll  go  with  you." 
and  they  went,     When  they  got   to  his  camp,  Ahmooahkah  explained, 
"I  don't  believe  you  can  stay  in  my  house,  you  had  better  camp 


outside." 


Uia  house  was  mud  —  no  house  at  all  —  for  he  lay 
in  the  mud  and  called  it  a  house.     He  continued,  "1  have 
ncthii^  to  eat,"  for  be  ate  only  mud. 

The  boy  in  the  quiver  whispered,  "That  fellow  thinks 

you  can't  eat  mud." 

Then  Ec^e^d^ewe    asked,  "Can  you  tell  me  anything?" 


He  reilied£)"\Vh£t  do  you  went   to  knowT^If  you  tell 


-  io*i- 


me  whet  you  vvent  to  know,  1  might  be  able  tc  ifrfat»-you. 

"This  is  #18 1  I  imt   to  know,"  said  S<^efebewe:     "How 
long  will  it  take  me  tc  go  to  the  place  where  the  9ilPQla  live?" 

He  answered,  "I  can  tell  you  tha tX/^SoFlong  have  you 


been  on  the  way?" 

Ki^flfchewe  held  up  both  hands,  shorn ng  that  he  had 

cemped  ten  times,  sixty  days  between  camps. 

Then  AhniQ(^.hkah  said,  "^ou  will  hc;ve  to  go  two  more 

journeys  of  sixty  days  each." 


yif^fl^chewe  asked,  "I?   that  all  you  can  tell  me? 
"Yes,"  answered  Ahrpoof.hket\> 


?" 


Then 


iflwe  inquired.   "How  do  you  know  I  can  get 


\ 


there   in  two  more  conps 


7tt 


"I  found  that  out." 

"How  did  you  f.nd  it  out?"  insisted  Edechewe. 
Ahff^^hk^jh  oiLwlair^oA,  "I  found  it  cut  from  the  Sast 
Wind  and  the  North  Wind;  they  told  me/' ^.f^-^^^^^    KWooVvVa.V^, 
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rr*nr-v  v,-;  v 


^cfcHinr 


-  105" 


lf-(^fiiche-we»s  Meeting  with  AH^-mehl  the   Plower  Maiden 


Tn 

The  next  dey  he  went  on,-ettd/the  evening  of  the  sixtieth 
day  he  saw  e  Pirl  uleying  under  l  hill.     The  boy  in  the  quiver 

told  him  she  wee  A^-niahl",  the  Shadow  of  Beautiful  flowers^,    They 
were  the  first  flower  shadows   [spirits]  ever  known.     ET^de^che^WQ 

)\had  seen  her  a  long  way  off.     She  was  playing  with  flowers;   the 

wind  wf)S  v/aving  them.  Sl^e  sang, 

"These  are  the  spirit -shadows  of  flowers. 
The  left  is  the  spirit  of  red  flowers; 
The  right,   the  ppirit  of  other  flowers  (waving). 
The  left  is  the  name  of  the  world; 
The  right  is  the  name  of  the  air  — 
/ih-mah.  wahrn-nah,  nah-ne-yo." 


■  Then  Edflfehewe  cs^ie  right  up  to 


^    Cin  ihe  (quiver 
T>ie  DO y/ whispered. 


"She  saw  you^  long  way  off." 


lU^^he^-etrGM .   "Tliat  is 


t  nice  song. 


»» 


Ah-mahl^ was  shy  end  afraid  he  would  damage  her  hair, 


for  it  WuSKof  f lowers 


The  bey  whis^jer^d,   telling  why  she  was  bashful  —  what 


she  WdS  thinking 


-^ 


XT 


/ 


-/Ofc 


"DonU  be  efreid  of  me,"  said  MftfchCWC*     "X  am  not 
goinc  to  touch  your  hair.**  ^ 


Continuin'g,  he  asked,  "Ctiii  you  tell  me  anything 

9 


it    /f 


thet  you  know?"f^he  answered,"!  cen  tell  but  little^A,  V*hen  it 
gets  dark,  I  feel  sleepy  and  oennot  stay  ev/ake.     When  morning 

comes,  I  wake  up." 

Mefehewe  replied,  •^e  can  fix  that  so  you  can  ^ke 


t  a  certain  tine,"  and  added.  "I  want  to  take  you  along. 


"All  right,"  6ns.7ered  the  girl. 


asked,  "Uow  can  I  get  hold  of  you.  in  what 


place*? 


?♦» 


'he  answered^"!  would  like  you  to  put  me  on  top 


of  your  head." 


JSJfl.' 


was  on  the  right 


81 


de  of  his  head,  so  he  4e«44ed-te  put   the  girl  on  the  left 


side  —  for  women  ere  not  strong  in  th9ir  minds  tnd  belong  on 

the   left  side.] 

The  girl  continued,  "Pull  put  the  red  leaves  from 


-10? 


eround  the  seeds  end  put  them  on  the  left  side  of  your  he.d.' 

lie  did  so.     They  mre  herself. 
Then  he  continued  on  his  iway  for  anot^^er  sixty  days 


and  saw  someo 


ne  ahe.id.  someone  coming.  He  Hat  do^n  snd  waited 


for  he  knew  #10  it  was. 
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-  J  OS 


An-nik-a-del'*s  Pinal  l?aming 


It  v»a8  Annikadel. 

what  to  do»     He  said;; 

^"This  is  your  lest 


He. came 

n 


to  meet  ^Idefehewe  end   tell  him 


camp 


I  met  you  fir^t  in  the  middle 


of  the  \^orld.     Now  we  meet  tt  the  end  of  the  world  [the  east 
endj,     I  am  here   to  tell  you  #iet  kind  of  a  place  you  are  going 


to.     You  will  come  to 


-(lQ-vumi.che,  where  Chool'  the 


y* 


Sun- woman  and  Qhool'  the  Lloon-man  live.  When  you  go  down  from 

4 

here  you  will  see  their  roundhouse.     Go  ttere  after  nightfall. 
They  hcive  rcny  had  Gods   ( pe-goop-yghg^wfih-ie^   to  protect   them. 
When  you  go  in  go  to   the  far  side;  go  to  the  east  side  of  the 
fire  rnd  sit  down.     When  you  enter  the  house,  Qhofii'  the  Moon- 
man  \nll  not  look  at  you  —  he  won't  pay  any  attention  to  you, 
hut  he  will  know  \^o  you  are.     His  wife,  the  Sun-woman,  is  sitting 

* 

down  miking  c  has  :et.  She  will  act  as   if  she  didn»t  see  you, 
but  she.  will  know  who  you  are. 


A 


They  hnvc  t',vo  daughterB:     the  Lloon-man  (Mgh-hik- 


chowiw^  Qhcot)  has  one;  and   the  Sun-wcman   (jJk^h-tik-QhOW-W^  ghlQPl) 
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hes  oi».     1«hen  you  enter  the  hott««,  both  girls  will  com  end 
•  it  by  you  —  one  on  oech  aide.     Old  mn  Moon  won't  like  this; 

old  women  3un  won't  c^re." 

[At  the  presort  time  the  Moon's  daughter  is  the 


North  Star  f ?e^chah>mah>hokltoo«Tr.e ) .     She  is  in  the  center  of 


the  'wrld*     The  other  i 


t),(the 


She  is 


th9  Sun--!VOP.cn's  daughter  and   travels  vath  her  mother.     She 
cones ortAout  the    tientieth  day  of  J^nuaiy  end  goes  owaj about 
the  twentieth  of  ^rch.     The  iloon-mt.n'3  daughter,  the  Torth 
Star,  stays  in  the  same  place  all  the   time  —  year  after 
year.     Vfherever  you  are,  you  c<.n  elT78ys  see  her.     You  crnnot 
pass  her;     she  is  always  in  the  sarre  place  -  in  the  North.] 

continued,  ''You  must  be  re^dy  tc  protect 
yourself."     He  then  put   out  his  hands,  p.lms  up,  .nd  in  his 
mind  called,  "Come  to  my  hand.'  YQ-hm"     [the  blacic  obsidian 
bL^^de],£nd  It  came.     He  held  out  his  right  hand  and  called 
(in  his  mind), "Come   to  my  hand  LiirJiSIotk^-   (the  dagger) 
end  it  carr.e.     Again  he  held  out  his  hand  end  called 


T7 — t^hnftoif^oah  is  a  slendftr  ob>- ^i  .n  dagger,   Rbo'i^ /«"  , 

Vhich  makes  an  excellent  dagger;  and  also  to  the  spl"'  bone  of 
8  deer's  leg  sharpened  and  used  as  sn  awl  by  the  nornen  in 
basket  making. 


-  no 


'TQ»pi  to-d 
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He  gave  them  ell  to  ^dfifehewft  end   told  him  to  put 
them  under  his  left  tr"!  so) he  could  catch  hold  of  them  quickly 

with  his  right  hard. 

Continuing,  he  warned:   "Hkny  Rattlesnakes  will  come 
end  try  to  kill  you.     Take  Mmni.  the  black  obsidian  blade,  and 
cut  ther.  in  two  and   throws  tnem  out. 

"Then  the  Bull  Snake  will  come  and  try  to  chpTn  you. 
The  Bull  3n8ke  has  five  lives  tnd   is  hard  to  kill.     Cut  him  in 
twc  five  times  and  throw  hin  out* 

"Then  W^o-JJih^tooyi'te.  a  big  snake,  as  thick  as  an  otter, 
will  come.     Take  the  dagger  ..nd  strike  him  five   times  elong 
his  back,  oil  the  way  to  his  tail.     This  will  mark  the  joints 
of  his  backbone.     Then  throw  him  out. 

Mllext  will  come  Kph'-r»h,Tn'7nise.  the  lonn  Bope-Snake, 


^     The  World»s  Cane,  Tp-nfi   to-ohfi-mgh.  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  weapons.     It   is  iiede  of  air  end  cannot  break  or  give; 
nothing  can  slend  before  it.     The  Great  Dipper  is   the  North 
Cane. 
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who  livfis  in  the  rocks  and  is  mere  then  twenty  feet  long. 
[He  used  to  swim  i.cross  Pit  EiverJ    l«hen  he  wants  to  kill  anyone 
he  throws  himseli  rif»ht   tlirough  them.     He  has  a  head  on  each 
end.     The  right  head  is  biggest.     T'-ie  left  enti  will  come  first. 
i)on»t  kill  him  until  he  coils  himself  up.     After  you  see  his 
hoed  coming,  and  before  he  is  completely  coiled,  strike  him 
in  the  center  of  the  coil  —  cut  him  in  two  and  throw  him  out. 

*  •  ' 

♦iThen  TiJ'lQQ-^^-l«'   ^^^  Thunder  Brothers,  will  come 


/    -• 


—  for  the  Qhools  heve  many  kinds  of  bad  Gods.     Teke  iQ-pfi 
the  cnne  and  hit  them  end  throw  them  cut. 

"Then  ^^f^Unh.^nm'^che.   the  Ughtning  Brothers  will 

* 

come.     Hit  them  also  with  the  cane. 

»»1»ifinTal-Vv>.nhah'.»tsk»ke .  the   North  \iiind,  will  come; 
and  T«,how>knh>tco>ge.  the  Scuth  Wind;   then  Iii=iiia=iuka.  the 
Hest  l/ind.     Strike  them  with  the  cane  and   throw  them  out. 

*»By  that  time  Chool^the  Sun-woman  will  be  ready  to 
go  cut,  [to  take  her  daily  ^4^  on  top  of  the  roundhouse]. 

V/hen  she  stands  up  you  will  feel  sleepy.     Then  watch  out,  for 
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H^m.rirr-ty^o-ke   the  Big  Wet  er- dog.  will  Cfttch  j'ou  and  carry 


ycu  off." 

..nnik^del*  concluded,   "Now  you  had  tetter  go.     Pro  in 
new  on  you  csn  hj^ndlo  yourself.  The  people  will  Ine  wcrrying." 


So  he  went  away. 
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tdfGimm  /BRiVSS  AT  THE^/CHOOIS^~(B0l5rD4OUSE    oj  "tVe 


Ede'ohegft  went  to  the  Chools'  roundhouse  and  everything 


happened  as 


said  it  vrould. 


had  said  it  ..ould  —  juat  the  way  he 


and 


talked  to  the  tm  girls,   the  Moon's  daughter 


the  Sur'g  daughter,  und   they  became  his  wives. 

The  Dr&^on  Higi-nim-tsoO'-ke  trys  to  kill  E-de^che-iare 
Soon  after, when  his  mother-in-law,  Qhool,^ the  Sun- 


woman  had  gone  out,  he  ewoko  and   foundhimself  outside  the 


roundhouse  on  iiiibfJlilBiiSQfi^  * s  hack^for  Himnii/tsookQ^  waa 
already  cariying  him  off.     It  was  only  forty  steps  from  the 
roundliouse  to  the  ocean,  where  lli'mnln/tgo ol^^  was  goirg  to 


throw  him  in;         they  were  already  half  way  when  Ede^c 
awoke  and  found  that  someone  w^sS  csrryir^  him  Dnd\he  could 


SVJ^ 


^^.^^vVv 


not  move  his  ar:'3#     He  cried  out,   "Hold  on,  let  me  scratchj" 


.  / 


Himnimtpooke  replied,  "V/henever  I  c^rry  a  person, 


I  never  lot  him  scratch.** 


"But,"  cried    |dechewQ."I  inust  scratch,   I  can't  help 
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.    / 


it,"  CUe  '.'vsnted  llimni'ntacol^G  to  let  go  one  of  his  ut^b  so 


&&i...- 


he  CQuld  get  hold  of  his  dogger,  b  t  Himnimlgcoke  would  not 
Icosen  his  hold.] 


When  only  ten  steps  from  the  ocesn  his  brother 


J^htch.  who  was  still  in  his  hair,  woke  up  and  reaching  do 


wn 


quickly 


jer^d  the   obsidian  blade  from  under  ^^e&i 


left  arm.     By  this  time  they   were  only  five  stops  from  the 


.  /. 


oceen*     Then  Y^h tch  struck  HiTnniTntsooke  and  he  fell  at  the 


edre  of  the  water,  end  Yuh lo\  stabbed  him  in  the  throat  and 


killed  him. 


But  Ed^chewe  was  not  yet  eble  to  get  loose,  his 
am.s    -ere  "ield  so  tightly,  so  Y^ih t ch  cut  him  loose  and  he  got 
up.     Then  Yehtcb  went  bi^ck  or  lis  brother's  head.  Edechewe 
out  Himnin^tpool^e  in  sliaes  and  threw  him  into  the  ocean;   then 


they  returned   to   the  roundhouse 


Cbeol-  thft  -^vn-'T>n»n 


•11 


ttingy  en  top  of  tho^ 


roun 


L^ht  she  went  in    Gd   the  world  became  dt^rk 


Every  noriiii^  she 


nd  gave 


-U'^ 


Cj^ 
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the  world  a  dim  light 


killed 


Now  Rhool'  the  Koon-mcn  supposed    limnJlTn't^Pt^Qlife,  had 


and  h£d  dumped  him  into  the  oce^n.     So  when 


r4((^4chel-ue  entered  the       house,  he  was  emczed  end  won.^ered 


^ 


how  he  had  esc.ped 


The  hoy  in  Kdfi^chewe^s  qui /er  whispered  'flhr.t  the 
Moon-mEn  thought,  and  aangUn  a  low  voice.  ^M-Hfi*  ^ah-te* 


MkzksT 


-^-ftttmher  of  times  (gveTTTnd  overtoil  day  and  ai 


\ 


night.  [The  song  w.s  sound  —  not  words.] 

Qlififil'the  Sun-woman  went  up  every  moming,  turning" 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the   sSrt^  and  then  to  the  wes't.Y^^^^^^ 


•»^  In  the  evening^C'ine  down 
cane   inS^dfijchs^ifi.  got  up  end 


into   the  -Eee^s^^ioupe.     \^'hen  she 


"built   the  fire. 


[Nothing  in  the  world  coild  held  the  C  QPl9»     That 
is  the  reason  they  lived  on  the    ice  mountain  m  the  east. 
That  is  why  their  roundhouse  end   the  co  ntry  did  not  hum 


up 


Now  the   ice  mountfln  is  drifting  around   in  the  ocean.] 
Chool'the   l^oerHnans^'id.  '^Son-in-law,  I  Wunt  you  to 
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go  with  me  to  sweat  and  swim." 

The  girls  befged  Fdebhewe  not  to  go,  saying  it 
was  a  bad  ^laoe.     Kdeohewe  replied  that   if  his  f:.ther- in-law 
wanted  to   sweet  and  swim  he  must  go  with  him. 

The  girls  tried  to  hold  him,  but  he  broke  loose  and 


went. 


Moon-man  tries  to  kill  E-de-che-we  with  bone  smoke. 
ClLQiartVe   Moon-ra?in  had  s  little  earth  house  ^called 


f<;>-.lps»taw~kc]   in  which  he  s'noke(^  people  to  doath. 

V^hen  they  were   i  side,  Chool^  s.  id.  "Sit  down,   lUl 
fix  th<=  fire."     Then  he  brought  in  a  lot  of  dead  people's 
bones. [called  Wft,1o  ...cho^..t5e  J  which  when  burning'': 'o^i  4o 
bad^  4ha4  the  s'-okcv-kt^J^  people.     The  Moon-men  built 
the  fire  and  put  the  bones  in  und  closed  the  door.     He  had  a 


sma 


11  hcle  through  which  he  stick  out  his  he^^d  so  he  ^ould 


no 


t  die  of  the  smoke. 


noticed  this  end  did  the  seme. 


but  Chool'didnU  know  it.     Chool  watched  to  see  -Mien  l^^e'ch^Wg 


would  fell  dead. 


2)v^YMfi(sh£m  excliimed,  "This   is  not  wood.     We  canU 
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swe;.t  with  this  kind;     nhy  don't  you  burn  wood?"     Then  he 
opened  the  door  b-nd   threw  out    the  old  bones. 

QllQfiil' cried,  "Son-in-le^.  dcr  »t  do  that." 


repeated,  '*You  CcnH  sweat  with  this  kind  of 
fire;  you  said  you  wanted  to  sweat  and  swim,"     He  then  brought 
in  an  armful  of  wood  —  branches  of  red  fir  tind  cedar  —  and 
built  a  good  fire,  a  blazir.g  fire,  the  kind  that  n»akes  plenty 
of  heet,  Saying.  "When  anything  s-nokrs,  it  doesn't  heat;  when 

it  bl.jzes,  it  makes  heat," 

The  fir  limbs  end  cedar  limbs  blazed  and  crackled. 
Each  was  jealous  of  the  other;  the  sparks  flying  thick  and 
fast  darted  up  end  struck    Choof.     Chool' became 'excited; 


i»t 


he  couldnH  get  out.  and  cried.  "Son-in-law,  stop  them. 


MfiMiAIfi.  replied,  "ue  c.nH  stop  them.     We  want  to 

sweat  cjnd  swim." 

Chool'wss  ne  .rly  birned  up.     Mskl£S&  opened  the 
door  and  made  him  go  out.     He  wus  half  deed.  :.n3  at  the  edge 


of  the  water  fell  dead. 
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Then  gdefehewe  went  into  the  ocean  and  si»am  end 
fterward  went  out  and  killed  a  d^er  and  brought  it  in. 

After  the  people  had  eaten  the  deer  tnd  all  fiere 


no 


w  in  the  rcundhou?«,  the  girL«5  ested,  "What  did  you  do  \dth 


the  old  man?^ 


replied,   "I  didn't  do  anything  ^ith  him. 


We 


wen 


t  to  sweat  and  swim,   that's  all  I  kndw  about  it/' 

It  Wc^s  now  night,  and  they  dll  went  to  sleep.     Q\iQ(?t 


the  old  Sun-wonan  didn't crc,  but  the  girls   wanted  to  know 


what  had  become  cf  the  old  man. 

In  the  morning  the  Moon-man's  daughter  didn't  eat 


breakfast.     She  said  to  Z 


.  "You  hid  better  look      for 


the  old  man." 


Me'chewe  replied.   "This  i^  his  country.     I  don't 


believe  he  is  lost." 


Going  out  a-^'ter  breakfast  he  saw  the  old  man  lying 
where  he  had  fallen  the  day  before.  He  broke  off  a  stick  of 
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Lgb-gJ-Qt  the  Azalea  biish,  end  went  around  to   the  west  side 


of  CiLfifil'and  counted  five,  counting  p lowly  1.  E,  3,  4,  5  — 
each  time  hitting  him/with  the  Ifihaii,  stick. 

The  old  man  jumped  up  saying,   "Son-in-law,  you  are 
fcll  right,"     Then  he  went  bi^ck  to  his  family  in  the  rcu  dhouse, 
dancing  inside  as  l.e  had  always  done.     His  wife,  Chfifii' the 
Sun-'.TOman,  was  already  on  top.     He  did  not  look  at  her. 


In  the  evening 


Sun-woman  Ciine  down  into  the  roundhouse, 


Chool  the 

itumed  and 
EdechRwelcu t  up 


the  deer  he  had  killed  for  the  people  to  eat.    Turning  to 

ho  said; 
the  girls  A  "I  thought  you  (prp^  had  lost   the  old  man." 

IT  ' 


They  answered^  "He  cure  back;     ^q  don't  know  where  he 


has  been." 


l!L.rl-y  Rgytr-piomi 


X?A  ^nU^ 


S^.%rxrJUL%.^Mk  k'. 


t   up  and  built  a  fire,- 


•fiffd—tlru  g  i  I  la  cooked  bre^kf^st. 
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g~de-che-we  and  the  Grizzly  Bears 


The  Moon-man  said,  "Son-in-law,  I  em  very  fond  of 
Besr  irieat,     I  don*t  eat  anything  but  iiear  meat.     Over  there 
on  the  point  I  used  to  get  Beer.     If  you  kiU  one,  I'll  eat  it." 

The  girls  begged  Edabhene  not   to  go,  saying,  "The 
Moon-raan  wants  to  put  you  in  a  brd  place." 


But  Edelshewe  answered.   "I  don't  went  to  make  trouble. 


I'll  go." 


Again  the  girls  urged,  "Don't  go." 

After  breakf'St  ^(lefehewe  asked  the  Koon-man  where 
the  plf'oe  ;v..s.     He  ans»vered,  "I'll  show  you."  and  went  with 
him  a  little  way  and  showed  him  the  point  of  a  small  mountain, 
saying,  "The  Boars  live   in  the  brsin  over  there." 

So  Ec\ehhewe  went.     He  s<iid  to  his  brother,  who  was 
in  his  hair,  "Now  we  are  in  trouble."    He  ff»lt   it. 

Qhool^  the  .  oon-m  n  liad  made  the   Urizzly  Br..rs  out 
of  manzanita  leaves.  They  had  no  heart,  so  nothing  could  kill 
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them* 


When  Ede'cheif  reached  the  place,   twelve  Grizzlies 


jum 


ped  up  and  sprang  at  him.     He  shot,  but  his  arrows  ?;ould 


not  kill.     Then  he  rsn  and   the  Befirs  followed.     He  ran  all 
day.     ?/hen  dc^rk  came,  he  climbed  a  big  fir  tree  and  stayed 

there.     The  Beurs  tried  to  gnaw  off  the  tree.     H  the  begin- 

sprang  at  him  and  ^ 
ning  of  daylight  he  came  down  and  the  Beers  agtin/chased  him 


all  dey.     V/hen  night  came  he  did  the  sane  as  before 


he 


climbed  a  tree,  and  the  Bears  again  tried   to  gnaw  it  down. 

The  third  day  Edefchewe  put  JjMs^  down,   and  XMQh, 
put  him  on  his  head  ^nd  carried  him.     They  r^n  all  dcy  and  at 
night   climbed  a  big  tree  as  before. 

The  fourth   d;-y  the  twelve  Bears  continued  to  chase 
Yi;htch>  with  Ede'chewa  still  in  his  hair.     Then  I,..htoh  put 


we  down  rnd  climbed  on  his  head  again.     The  fifth  day 


they  ran  as  before  and  at  night  again  clirbed  a  tree. 

Then  A^^nikadel'  threw  his  voice  to  E,(iQ<?hewe  saying. 
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"My  son,  yru  cenU  kill  those  Bears.     There  is  only  one 
way  to     kill  them.     You  must   think  fire;     then  fire  will 
rise  end  go  throuch  the  thick  timber  and  brash." 

» 

thought  he  hsd  dreamed. "^Kat. 

When  daylight  of  the  sixth  morning  cume     he  wondered, 
as  he  climbed  down  the  tre^ whether  he  could  raise  fire  in- front  of 
him,  tnmo  digit  el  yCHe  saw  smoke  rising  near  by.     The 
bruf^h  was  dry.  ind  the  fire  traveled  fast.     SdgV  g7T9  ran 
through  it.     The  fire  circled  end  corraled  the  virizzlies, 
for  they  were  of  manzanita  leaves  and  could  not  escape.     All 


were  bume'^. 


Then  Yde'chewe  rested 


He  hunted  for  a  springj^and 


drank  rnd  rested^after  whi<*  he  traveled  five  days  before 

reaching  home. 

iiool'the  fetoon-man  su,)posed  Pdefehewe  had  been  killed, 
and  was  astonisl.od  to  see  him.  ond   s..id  he  ^v^s  sorry  he  had 


asked  him  to  go. 
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B-de-che-we's  Climb  for  the  Eagles 


After  o#iile  the  Moon-man  seid,  "Son-in-law,  I  would 
like  to  have   en  Ef^gle's  tail.     I  would  be  happy  if  I  had  an 
lagle 's  tail,  to  wear  on  my  head." 

The  girls  told  ?!de^chewe  not   to  go;   that  it  wls    another 

bad  place. 

For  some  time  he  didn't  answer;     then  he  said,  "Pather- 
in-law.  I  don't  think  you  would  look  any  better  with  an 
Eagle's  tail,  ,  You  look  all  right  now." 

Chool^ re  plied.  "Son-in-law,  you  ere   too    obotinote* 
This  angered  E-d^-che-we  and  he 


9xclaimerl,  "Show  me  the  place,  and 


I  will  go." 


So  Chool^  went  out  a  little  way  and  showe^l  him.     The 
Eagle's  nest  vvas  high  up  in  a  black  burnt  stub  jcalled 
Im^mah-ko-pe^ .   In  it  were  two  young  Eagles. 

When  Ede'cVewe  looked  up  he  thought,  "Nothing  can  climb 
that  tall  stub."    But  he  threw  his  sinew  bowstring  up  over  it 
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so  it  Tiouid  not  break  off,  end   then  climbed  it.     When  h« 
reached  the  nest,  he  found  t*»vo  girl  Bagles.     He  hated  to  kill 
them,  bat  hod  orders.     So  he  knocked  them  in  the  head  ..nd  threw 
them    out,.     Then  he  climbed  down,   tied  tlie  young  tegles  together, 
end,  retrjming  to  the  roundhouse,   threw  therr;  on  the  ground  and  went  in. 


Cbool  the  Loon-m  n  wet  astonished 


Sde'chewe  s^id;     "I  got   them  for  you.     They  are  outside," 


replied,  "I'll  go  out  end  tnke  c  re  of  them," 

[He  took  the   eagles  and  buried  them.] 

E-De1cHE-WE  PUTS  THE  CHOOIS  UP  IN 


In  the  mornirg 


3KT 


went  hunting  end  killed  a  deer 


Ihile  he  Wfis  gone,  Chool^  the    !oon«mun  inade  a  long  pole  out  of 
spruce  gum  end  put  it  across       narrow  bay  ot  the  ocean.     In 
the  wuter  were  m^iny  terrible  water  animals    (called  T^  ihl~lot~k"«9Ufn) . 
They  were  all  along  the  bey,    .retching  for  somebody, 

When  S4e'chewe  returned,  Chool^  the  Moon-m^n  was  dancing 


as  usufd. 
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Nett     moming  Chool^flaid,.  "Son-in-law,  I  have 
always  wanted  to  play  over  there  —  to  play  the  gane  of 

t 

*  • 

Din-hin-n5-oo-gfi  —  teetering  on  a  long  pole." 


The  girls  told  E-deli 


not  to  go.     They  Soid  it 


Was  the  most  dangerous  place  of  all. 

E-de-che-we  replied,  "I  am  his  son-in-law  and  don't 
think  he  wants   to  put  me  in  a  hu^d  pL  ce."     Then  turning  to 
Chool,*  he  Said,  "All  right,  father-in-law,  whatever  you  want 
to  do,  I  am  wi  th  you." 


"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  declared  Chooll  "now  we 


will  go." 

"But  yoii  will  h;  ve  to  stay  with  me,"   a^die,^ 
£-de-che-we.     "Once  before  you  did  not  do  what  you    greed  to." 

# 

phooV  answered.  "Son-in-law,  I'll  stay  with  you." 
So  they  went  to  the  h  y  and  g^wde-che-we  looked  at 


the  lon^^  pifcle  and  saw  that  it  Wfjs  made  of  spruce  guin.     He  asked 


-fat 


Choosy  "Is   this  the  game  you  wanted  to   pley?" 

"Yes."     replied  fillfi^^ 

VKhen  ChooX  wa8  rot  looking,  Sdefahswe  threw  his  sinew 
bowstring  o\t  over  the  Long  gum  pole  to  strengthen  it  so  it  would 
not  brecikt     Then  he  proposed  to  Choot.  '*tou  go  on  over,  and  1*11 
shake  you  (teeter  you)*" 

"No,"     Chool,^  replied^     He  wanted  Edefehewe  to  go  first. 


YavA.s 


Edefehewe  explained,  "I  wont  te   le^  rn  ho?,  you  want 


it  done." 

"I*ll  try,"  answered  Chool.  So  he  stepped  out  on  the 

/ 

pole,  but  went  only  a  little  way. 

"Go 'a  little  farther,  "  said  E-de'-che-we. 

"This   is  far  enough  for  re,"  answered  C  ho  oil 

"If'it*s  far  enough  for  you,  how  will  it  be  for,  me- re- 
torted  E-de-che-we.    Then  he  said,  "Stop  right   there.'"  /md 
he  teetered  t-ie   pole  up  and  down. 

Chofii' liked  it,  but  didn't  understand  how  it  stood 
.the  shaking.     Then  he  came  back  tnd  it  was  Edelehewe's  turn    to 


go  out. 
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He  went   to  the   middle  end  stuck  his  To- pa  (ca»)   down  to  hold 
it.     Chool'  didn't  see  him  do  this.      Chool'  shook  it,   but  it 

* 

didn't  break.    'After  B-de-che-we  came  back.   Chool    . 

wert  out  egtiin.     He  liked  it  and  went  to  the  middle.   fEde'c 

had  now  teken  his  cane  eway.] 

Then  l^defchewe  counted  1,  2»  3,  4,  5,  each  time 
springing  the  pole  .    little  higher  until  he  said  five .  when 
he  sprang  it  hard  end  shot  Cl^ool^  Wc:y  up  into  the  sky.     ?!defchewe 
looked  all  eround,  up  end  down  ^nd  around,  and  in  the  water, 
but   couldn't  find  Chool''.     He  was  frightened,  thinking  he  liad 

done  wrong. 

Then,   from  high         in  the  sky,  he  heard  GiTOflJ^  speak 


saying,  "Son-in-law,  you  have  put  me  in  a  good  place.     All 


Vie 


my  life  I  h.  ve  wanted  to-§et  up  here,  and  now  I  em  up  here.  Send 


my  wife  and  girls   to  me  in  the  same  way.  " 

Edechewe  listened  and  then  \^ent  beck  to  the  roundhouse 
and  carried  in  wood  and  built  a  fire.     He  stayed  there  three 


days.     The   third  night  the  girlo  asked  what  he  had  done  with 
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the  old  man.     He  didnU  enswer. 

In  the  mornirg,  when  the  mother-in-lew  wes  about   to  go 
on  top  of  the  roundhouse,  he  spoke:  "Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  where 
the  old  man  is.     He  is  up  in  the  sky.   •     I  heard  him  say: 
»Son-in-l8W,  here   is  Were   I  have  wanted  to  be  all  my  life/ 
and  he  added  that  he  wanted  all   three  of  you  up  there," 

Then  tumirg  to  bis  mother-in-law^MfiSllfiLm  s^id: 
"I   think  it  [t'ne  sky],  is  the  best   pice  for  you." 

She  did  not  wunt   to  go;  neither  did  the  girls  — : 
they  wanted  to  stuy  where   they  were,  so  they  made  no  answer. 

]^!()e'chewe  ccnllnued:     "You  must  ans'-veriiow;   I  want   to 
know.  It  wuldnU  look  ri^ht  for  .you  to  be  down  here  -^while  he 

is  up  there." 

The  Sun-woman  i^greed  to  go  up.     But  the  girls  still 

remaired  silent.     They  hated  to  go. 

Then  Fdnfehewe  told  Chool^  the  Sun-woman 
to  go  out   to   the  middle  of  the  pole  but     not  to  look  down  into 
the  water,  aid  not  to  look  up.  fThS>^  did  the  same  as  he  had 


'ize^ 


W^sW 


'lU.'^ 


done  with  the  Moon-men,  counting  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  at  the 
word  five,  shot  her  up  into  the  sky. 

When  he  ceme  bi^ck  he  told   the  girls  that  now  since 
their  father  end  mother  were  in  the  sky  they  would  huve  to  go 
else;  and  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  stay  only  five 
days  more  and  then  go  away. 

The  older  pirl,   the   Morth  3tar  girl,   seid,  "1»U 


go 


« 


Then  the  South  Star  girl  said,  "I»ll  go.** 

So  on  the  fourth  day  he  took  them  both  out  to  the 


po 


le  over  the  water.     He  sent   the  North  Stfjr  girl  up  first. 


then  the  South  Star  girl 


When  he  had  done  this  he  exclaimed:   "Now  I  am  done.  All  this 


will  be  named  from  my  work, 

B-de~che-we^s  Return  ^      - 

The  next  morning,   the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  he 

started  on  his   return  journey  trd  s.  ng  fi  song:     "Now  I  am  done 

This  my  time  will  be  named;   it  will  become  '  istory.     People 
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^^^^Tj^^^Q^ 
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W  ,'■  \^ 


■Cf 


rWK 


will  le.;.rn  thtt  et  first  the  inoon  end   the  Sun  were  on  the 
ground.     They  mil  wonder  to  see  them  in  the  sky.     The  Moon 
end  Sun  will  stay  there  forever.     Ihen  #i8t  I  have  dene 
becomes  known,  it  will  be  a  thoussnd  generations  from  today." 
[It  is  not  yet  c  thousend  gener cations.] 

Then  he  s^cg;. 

^'Darkness  will  go  down  in  the  west; 
Light  will  come  up  in  the  east; 
Sounds  will  come  to  the  people; 
Clouds  will  come  to  the  water; 
A  mime  ^ill  come  to  the  World; 
Qiieiii'  the  Moon  will  he  named. 
Chool^the  Sun  will  be  named. 
They  will  ccntrcl  the  world, 
HcBj  will  keep  the  World  alive. 

(Sounds  of  song) 
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rif  ■■:x...-Tj*."-a''flt,  v*  u^ 


"oj^iSSSS^ 


_/3l 


jL^d^LtbA^-we^-ftTmoungW-^ 


Then  EHefehewe  sterted  back.     He  mede  Ve   journey  in 
sixty  days.   [It  had  taken  him  twelve  times  sixty  to  come.] 


vme 


n  he  reached  the  hone  of  Chah-bflh',   the  Spider- 


TOCfin,  he  told  her  where  he  had  been. 

She  replied,  "I  saw  where  you  were.>" 


fifehewe  announced,  "Now  l»ve  done  ray  work  so  far  as 


I  am  able.     It  is  for  the  rest  of  you  to  go  ahead.'* 

Next  he  went  to  Kj^ahn.  the  "Silver-Iox-man.  and  said, 

«I  have  come  to  see  you.   to  tell  you  w'lere  I  have  been.** 

K^wahn  answered.  "I  think  1  saw  ^here  you  were." 


Si£^sh£m  continued,  "I  have  done  my  work.     It  is  for 

you  people  to  do   the  rest." 

smre4^  "live  will  try  to  do  it.     You  hc.ve 


accomplished   more  than  we  ever  expected/*  c^^^s^Next^  V^^oW, 


Then  S^e'cbewe  -wetiJUs^^y.  J 
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'  I3X 


He  iwent   to  J^^N^we^chfih.  the  Esgle-viomany  end  teid, 


"I  have  come   to  tell  you  where   I  have  been. 


« 


<X^- 


A. 


She  replied,  "I  think  I  know  where  you  were. '• 


ft 


^.^^^eh^Lwe  continued,*^  have  done  mj  flork;  the  rest 


is  for  you  people,  *• 


"All  right."     answered 


Then  Mj^fiiffiim  went  to  AwTP>piP?na,  the  Condor-maiyand 


told  him  the  same  as  he  had  told  the  others. 

%ingne  replied,  "I  saw  where  you  were. 


« 


]^j^eUchn7.we  then  went  bnck  to  his  gri^ndni other,  and 
finally   to  his  own  motherj^'  ["Thst's  ell  of  him."] 

/ 

— iH" 


Then 


ALAR^  0V2R  THS  HEAT  OF  THE  SUN 
,,hsh^  the  Spider-woman  vwnt   to  JLlmM.  the 


Silver-Pox-men,  and  hsked:     "Now  whst  are  we  going  to   do?     I 

« 

have  come  to  see  you  about  the  Moon  end  3uo. 

K^salm  wplied.  "I'll  go  and  see  L£@fi^chfik."  ^hich  he  did. 


^1^0 


■''-■■  k:yWi^ 


-/33 


He  told  her  that  he  h^d  come  in  a  hurry  to  ask  what  should 
be  done.     "The  Moon  and  Sun  can't  stay  there,"  he  said.   "They 
ere   too  hot.     We  must  do  something  with  them  right  awry." 

Lo^JZwc^chah  said  she  wuld  go  and  see  LwfijiJlQn^  the 


Condor-rr'an. 


K?wahn  cautioned  her,  "Don»t  tell  iM=JS3d^  ^^^^  Coyote- 
man/  al)oot  this  or  he  will  spoil  it."    Then  he  went  a'vvay. 


ry 


'£hsk 


4         • 


she  told  him  she  had  come   to  ask  him  to  set  a  time  for  a 


meeting. 

"All  right,"  he  answered.     "I  feel  that  wuy  mypelf. 
I  w^.3  expecting  some  of  the  people.  There   is  no  darkness,  so 
we  cunU  count  the  days  to  say  what  day  we  will  meet.     Before 
this  we  hfld  di-rkness  ,  nd  light  so  we  could  court  the  days,  but 

row  it    is  always  light." 

Eagle-woman  replied,  "Yen,  4,iiatl&-why  we  must  meet  as 
soon  as  possible.     Kotify  KZaohn/  the  Silver-Pox-man  ^nd 


CjhB\(ihB)ij  t he  Spi dor-woman. 


^^:^! 


I 


-/3*f 


Awm^iig)ie  promised  to'^tart  at  once. 


Then 


went  home,  end 


set  out.  Hi 


flont  first  to  QhsiMi.  the  Spider-woman,  end  on  the  »ay  sang 

in  sound  (no  words);  "KoQ-ffin-nff-koo.  Kop -syi n-ne -koo"  "mdj 

I 

times  repeated. 

(:v,«h>»h^  heard  the  song  and  knew  that  s  gre.t  man  nas 


corriing 


When  Awn/r^pin7ne  arrived  he  said,  **!  have  no 


time  to   stop,  but  h.ve  come  to  call  you  for  a  meeting; 


follow 


me 


« 


"All  right,*'  answered  Chah/hah« 


Tl^en  / 


went  to  the  house  of  I^iye*? 


the 


Et^gle-woman.     V/Viile  he  ms  tr;  veling,  Jjiriniil.   the  Coyote-ma^  heard 
his  song;  he  also  w.s  .Noriyi^g  .bout  the  l^oon  and  Sun,  and 
wanted  to  kno^v  whet  m.  being  done.     The.  re  were  no  nights;  it  was 
day  all  the  time;  Qvt>a  the  3un  ^^s  much  too  hot. 


Ihen  li 


ached  the  Eagle -woman's  house,  ClialA^ 


following,  heYeet^-.  "I  am  here;     ne  nust  go  to  Kjwch^.  and   t-lk 
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over  ihst  wt  can  do."    So  they  set  out. 


When  they  errived, 


asked,  "What  are  we 


goir^  to  do?    Wa  must  decide  quickly. 


told  us 


he  had  finished  his  work,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  for  him; 
it  is  for  us  to  do  the  rest." 

ILialin  replied,  "It  will  not  take  long  to  make  up 
our  minds.     We  had  better  let  An;£nikj^sgdel  know." 


T^  ?»welchah  cSked^  "How  are  we  goirg  to  let  him  know? 


¥/here  is  he?" 


ChahJ^h.  the  Spider-woman  replied,  "I  know  where  he 
is.     He  is   right   in  the  middle  of  this  world;     he  is  with 
his  grandfather,  the  World's  Heart." 

"How  can  we  get  to  him?"  asked  TiQwggc^fill* 
"I  on  get  to  him  esily,*' declared  C'.al^gli. 


.     "ho  mustrU 


"Then  you  hed  better  start,"  Sijid 
be  long."     [The  people  were  fri^tened  because  or  theXSunpa.. 
iieaV-f^'eB^  standing-ao  long-tn  orio  plaoe.J 


O     <3 


•  A" 


-  /3^ 


Chah-hali^ a  journey  tn  An-nik^-a-del, 


Then  Chahhali  the  Spider-womon,  went  out  and  put  down 
her  bo.8ket-net  and  got  into  it,  end  put  the  whirlwind  on  the 
ground  under  it  end  the  nhirlwind  carried  her  quickly  to 


/innikadel. 


had  known  about  this  all  the  time  a^d  had 


wi?'  ed  they  would  hurry  up.  When  he  saw 


went     out  to  nee t  her. 


coining,  he 


^hah7hah^  exclaimed..  "I  have  come  to  aee  you." 
"It  took  you  people  a  long  time  to  get  ready," 


replied  ^r3n^^a$<^e^' 


fihfihMll  answered,   "We  did  it  88  quietly  as  we  could;   it 


\\ave  Veen 

couldnU    ^    done  any  fester." 


stay 


Then  AnniV^del  said,  "I  must   idk  to  my  grandfather.     You 
here  until  1  come  back."     He  went  to  his  grandftither. 


>che 


announcing,"filifihllS]l  is  here; 


she  wants  "-e  to   go  and  separ.^te  the  uloon  and  Sun." 
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•mi  qVi  • 


"Thfit  i8  "f^^  herd  to  do,"  answered  the  World's 


Heart* 


Aranigagdel  continued,  "If  it   is  hard  to  do,   I  went  you 


to  tell  me  how* 


The  grandfather  explained:  "It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
there.     In  the  first  place  you  will  have  to  travel  for  three  days 
through  good  air,  then  ten  days  through  warm  air,  then  tvveniy  days 
through  cold  air  ^  so  cold  you  can»t  live  in  it;  I  think  you 
will  give  up.     But  if  you  make  it,  for  forty  days  you  will  go 
through  hot  air.  for  sixty  days  through  heavy  rains,  for  another 
sixty  through  ice.     You  canH  get  through.     You  will  be  stopped 
right  there  and  hf  ve  to  conie  back.     But  if  you  should  get 
through,  you  will  go  on  for  twenty  days  more.     That's  all. 
Then  you  will  come  into  good  aif. 

•  "Right  there  you  will  fird  the  girls,  one  on  eRch  side— 
the  M«<Mi»s  girl,  now  the  North  Star,  ^rd  the  Sun's  girl,  now 


I.J.  ;.,;«•  v-.t^««.';:ajvv-'t    •        r;'.  .•■  ••^  .■\'mc7.vt.:j 


ijii 


-/3S 


the  South  Ster.     You  will  kno'i  wtet  to  do." 

Then  he  gave  Annikadel  e  cep,  seying,  "When  you  come  to 
the  cold  place,  this  id  11  protect  you.     When  you  get  throiigh  the 


cold  place,  take    it  off 


a 


nd  out  on  this  one  "  [giving  him 


mother].     "This  will  keep  you  from  burning.     Then  take  it  off 


and  put  on  enother,     to 


protect  you  from  the  rains. 


Besides  these  he  g?ve  Znniiidfil  his  Moii.  the  Cane,  eaying, 
"Vi-hen  you  come  to  the  ice,  jah  this  in  and  follow  it  up,  and 
you  will-  go  right  through.     That   is  all.     The  rest  you  will  he 

able  to  do  for  yourself." 

fDurinr^^his  time  the  world  had  been  growing  hotter 

A 

and  hotter  because  the  Sun  didnU  move.] 

i^QUiMi^  stepped  into  the  Spider-w man's  basket  with 


Ker 


JUfl.!iJMJJt»^'»* 


L     But  he  thought  of  one   thing  more  and  turned  back  to 


ask  his  grandfather  if  the  net  would  bum.     The  grandfather  asked 
QtMs£,  "How    bout  your  net?"     Cliahhai  replied  that  nothing 

could  burn  or  break  it.    [For  the  basket-net  was  made  of  us^.   the 
spider's  thread,   and  could  not  be  injured.]     So  they  got  in  and 


started. 
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AN^IKJ(^EL'3  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SUN  AND  MOON 
Qhg^sJ^told  kJliladfil  t ha t  his  grandfather  had  figured 

the  time  too  long,  that  he  had  allowed  too  many  days  for  the  trip. 
i  thoucht  they  could  go  and  back  in  ten  days. 

They  found  the  dangers  of  the  way  as  the  old  man  had 
deecrihed.  But  in  one  day  they  went  throuch  what  he  had  said 
would  take  ten  dajs;  in  tw  4.ys  whet  he  had  said  would  take 
twenty:  in  fcur  dcys  .vhat  he  had  s«id  forty;  in  six  days  each 


more 


fttvA  my  lo        ,        .      j 

what  he  h.d  said  would  take  sixjty  each;     in  two  days/what  he  had 


would  take 
said /twenty, 


When  they  ce  e   to  the  ice,  A 


jabbed  his  cane 


into  it  and  they  went  through.     Then  they  took  a  rest.       .    - 

.Continuing  they  weSj^far  tast/ outside  of  this  m)  rid.  Then 
left  his  partner,  fearing  she  would  be  burned     by  the 
heat  of  the  Sur    .  and  went  alone  on  foot. 


\   '     u- 


Av..r.i  i/^-dft-V  places  the  ^^rth.  Star  and  the  ■ 
South  Star  and  directs  the  Sun  and  Moon 


fhen  he  reached,  the  end  of  the   jourfiey'fie'whiSpre 
the  Moon»s  daughter  he  ;*ispered.  "I/)ok  North.-     She  did.  and  saw 
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that  it  ms  bright  and  clear,   and  liked  it.     To  the  3un*s 
dau^ter.  hp  whispered,  "Look  South;"  she  did,   and  saw  that  it 
was  nice  and  warn  and  that  there  were  flowers,   and  she  liked  it 


The  Sun  was  in  front,   the  Moon  behind,   for  when 
had  shot  them  up,    the  Sun  had  stuck  west  of  the  Moon. 


Turning  to  the  Moon  and  Sun,   Anjhik^ajdef  said:  "I  have  come 

to  tell  you  which  way  to  ©d. 

They  heard  him  but  could  not  see  him.     But  the  girls 


saw  him. 


To  the  Moon  he  said, "You  will  have  to  lay  off  every 


SO  many  days.  You  will  be  thawed  off  like  ice  and  then  come  new 
a^in  and  go  to  the  west.  The  people  will  watch  for  you.  When 
you  come,  the  people  will  count  it  a  ni^t,  and  when  the  Sun 
comes  they  will  count  it  a  day." 

To  the  Sun  he  said:  "You  must  travel.  IWhen  you  go  down 
in  the  West,  you  will  go  under  the  world  and  come  up  ag?,in  here 
in  the  East.  In  winter  the  sky  will  be  low  ajid  you  will  have  to 
lower  yourself.  Til  fix  that." 


-I  ^  t- 


'^•7"3 


-li-i 


Then  he  went  to   the  girls.     To  the  North  i>tar  girl  he 
said:   **You  will  stey  on  your  father's  side.     ^11  the  people  will 
love  to  see  you  and  will  vtetch  you." 

To  the  South  Stc.r  girl  fa  little  red  star  —  a  winter 
star)  he  said,  "lou  will  stay  on  your  mother's  side.     Once  in  a 
1*1  ile  you  will  come  out  and  follow  her  for  company."  [She  does 
this.     She  cornos  out  ebout  the  twentieth  of  January  and  goes 
"back  about  the  twentieth  of  March.     The  North  Star  we  see  all  the 
time;     we  see  Wr  from  everywhere  in  the  world.] 

Then  /nnikadel  spoke  to  the  Moon  and  3un:  "Now  [for  the 
present]  you  will  stay  here  and  wi'l  not  move.**.  To  the  Moon  he 
explained:  "ilfter  a  while  you  will  travel  the  same  road  your  wife 
does.     She  is  a  wonan  and  travels  in  the  daytirae." 


This  mode  them  feel  very  proud. 


CoWcvWvW',  he  said,  "I  rust  go  back  qsiickly.     My  time  is 


nec^rly  up.** 


So  he  returned  to  his  partrer 


U  the  Spider-woman 
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and  they  went  right  down.     They  ceme  beck  in  five  days  end  did 


not  feel  it. 


/fter  their  return,  L 


•  1  I 


vwnt  to  the  lake  and  in 


his  mind  thought  t.ules,  end  tules  caine  up.     Choosing  the  tallest, 
he  pulled  out  four,  aid  thought,  "I»ll  go  end  telk  mth  my 


a 


nd  QlifiiihfllL  had  kept  together  all  the 


grandfather."     C 

time.] 

So  he  asked  his  gr.:ndfvther,  "What  are  we  to  do  now?    I  have 

separated  the  Moon  and  Sun  and  have  put  the  daughters  by  the   old  peopW 

•-      An  nilr-n-^^'-V  ov^^-hnra  the  world  with  tulea 


I        '-    '  ^' 


you  have 


The  grandfather  replied,   "I  know  you  did.     Now  that 
the  tules.  you  hi: d  better  go  on.»*     He  told  Anpikkgl 


1 

/ 


to  go  as  qu 


this  wo 


icklv  as  he  could,  beca  ise  there  w  s  nothing  to  hold 


rid,  adding.  "The  posts  Hl^ml  put  down  in  the  beginning 
have  broken  loose  and  our  world  is  drifting*     There  is  another 
world  besides  this  one.     Go  North  and  put  one  tule  down,  then 
East  and  put  one  down,  then  South  and  put  one  down,  and   then  Ifiest 
end  put  one  down.     When  you  h.ve  finished,  come  back,  and   I»ll 

-UO- 
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tell  you  nhut  to  do  next. 


An^ik^^del'  told  Chehghah'  they  would  have  a  good  time 
traveling,  and  psked,  *'How  long  ^^ill  it  take  us  to  go  around  the 


wor  Id?" 


Chah^hah  answered,  "Not  very  long,** 

t.r\2niV^6Bl!  then  told  her  whet  his  grandfather  had  said 
about  there  being  Another  Hior Id  beyond  this  one. 

Chfihghah'was  surprised. 

They  stiirted    nd  went  to  the  outside  of  the  world. 
^n^nik^agdel'  put  down  one  tule  in  the  middle  of   the  Korfch,  where 
the  sky  ©nd  earth  end  .78ter  meet.     Then  he  went  Eest  and  did  the 
sarre,  then  South,  and   then  West.     This  took  only  ten  dr-ys,  es 


counted  by 


<t  */, 


'.     But  there  were  no  real  days  end  no 


real  nights  for  it  was  light  all  the  time. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  came  back  and  told 
his  grandfather.  The  grand f^.ther  knew  it  all  the  time  —  knew 


what  they  had  done. 


The  world  was  now  vory -much  tpo  h^ . 

A^yyiikjfijdel!  exclaimed,  "Grandfather,  figure  out  quickly 


-Kf 


•.  H    IIIIM    p».ii»»»    «- 


ihat  we  must  do. 


figur< 


add'vnq,  "Here  is  e  water  basket.  [There  never  had  been  one  before.] 


■I  ■■   I  I  III      iiwi      - 


Tiike  it  and  put  water  in  it  and  go  out  and  roll  it  around;     if  the 

water  spills  \ve  will  quit." 

A^nikadel  went  to  a  high  place  and  put  the  basket  down 
and  rolled  it;  the  water  stayed  inside  and  did  not  spill.    He 


ran  beck  greatly  exoi 


ited/ocyTD^,  "The  world  is  so  hot  that    . 


the  gro 


and  is  baked,  the  water  is  boiling.  I  did  what  you  Suid, 


,!    , 


_  5'     -^ 


and  the  water  did/not  spill. 


''^-*^ i 


WORLD'S  HEART  MME3  THB  WORLD  TURN  OVER,   SETTING  IN 

MOTION  THE  SUN  AND  MOON 

Then  the  old  ran  reached  down  ^nd  drew  out  something 
from  un^er  him  erd  shook  it  over  the  East,  and  threw  it  to  the 
Vdest.     The  ground  shook;  the  world  begm  turning  over;  the 
Moon  drifted,  the  Sun  stood  still,  and  so  did  t'.e  North  3t  r  and 
the  South  Star.   [As  we  see  therr,  the  Sun  and  stars  appear  to  be 

* 

traveling,  but  they  are  standing  still;  it  is  the  earth  that  travsls.If 
the  earth  did  not  travel  there  would  be  no  sind.] 


-  If5- 


In  the  morning  the  Sun  canie    up.     Wien  it  went  down, 
the  earth  cooled  off  a  little.    Next  morning  the  Sun  came 
up  again  —  and    it  has  "been  coining  up  every  morning  since. 

Only  the  Old  Man  and  /nnikadel  kneiB  tliat  the  world 
turned.     The  other  people  did  not  know  it.     There  were  only  a  few 
people  at  that   time  -  only  those  who  knew  how  the  Sun  waa  put  in 


the  sky. 


turn 
It  was  aft^r  that,  that   the  Animal-People  came:  They  didn't  / 


into  reel  animals  until 


this  world  had  been  des troy ed.;[ty the fLoodfl. 


^pr^ik^del  told  the  people  to  eak  iliml  the  Coyote-man 
how  the  futi^re  people  were  to  know  nhout  the  svorld  -  to  know  who 
made  iY>e  world;  to  know  how  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  moved  from  the 

« 

West  to  the  i:ast,  how  they  were  shot  up  into  the  sky,  how  they  were 
made  to  travel  as  they  do  now;   and  how  the  new  people  were  to  k^ow 


ahout   the  law^  and  so  on. 

Jfi-mul  came  and   told. 

It  mB  a  dream  that  told  the  history. 
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-/¥6 


^9 


JA-ilUL»S  \mk\t  OP  ANOTH^  lORLD 


\ 


J5»mul  hrd  a  dream,     /nnikadel'  sent  it  to  him.     He 
dreemed  that  there  was  another  world  besides  this  one. 

At   the  evening  meeting  of  the  people,  Jtl-ffiUl 
announced  that  there  ^es  another  world  with  other  people. 


thought  that  might  be,  but  didnU  know.     He  asked 


the  Condor-man  what  he  thought  about  it  —  about 


another  world  across  the   water. 


Awm'^irne  answered  that  it  might  be  but  he  didn't 
know.  He  suggested:  "Ask  Ja~mul  how  he  came  to  know." 


.( 


iM^^wi— inmw 


^  So  et   the  next  meetirg  {(^wahn  asked  Jj-nittl  how  he  knew. 
Jaimul  replied  th  t  ae  heard    .bout  it  when  he  ca-e  to  thip 


Si.' 


world.     That  W'S  a  lie. 


They  then  asked  Low€Cchah  the  Eygle-womun,  what  she 


thought. 


"I  believe  it,"  she  answered,  -s^yi-ng  "I  will  tell  you 
fhy.  This  world  drifted  .round  for  five  hundred  yei:irs«     Tliere 


-If? 


were  people  here  all  that  time. 


We  don't  know 


anything  about  them," 

Then  Awn^inne  informed  them  thet  .Tft^mul  vas  not    . 
made  by  m^n  and  wonrn,  end  added,  "Let's  ask  him  again; 


ask  how  he  knew." 


Jfiimul  reolied,  "I  was  here  before  the  Sun  was  in 

0  ■ 

the  sky;     #ien  it  was  on   the  ground." 

Then  they  believed  him. 

KjMha  Si.id:   "/*11  right,  we  will  hrve  another  meeting 
soon."     Then  for  ten  years,  at  all  the  meetings,   they  kept 
argLiing  rbout  the  Other  Vprld,  bnt  got  nowhere. 

j(^wahn  tired  of  this  andexblainBdJ'At  the  next  meeting 
you  must   pick  your  scouts  a;d  send  ther;  to  find  out."    liVhen  the 
next  meeting,  was  held,  Ja-mul  was  present. 
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Attempts  to  find  the  other  world 


-;^J 


They  picked  four  people:     Sko«ko~kah .   the  Dove-woman, 
Kfillk'.  tile  Raven-man ;  Keu-ke'.»weh .  the  small  Bird-hawk;  and 


T     W 


Eagle  Chief,  son  of  LoY?echali the  lagle-woman,  who  was  not 


made  in  this  world.  [Ws-low-tah  the  Cloud  Maiden 

Lo-we~chg^__the_ga£le-woman  j^ 

They  aetthe  time  for  starting* 


had. become 


-wjman 
The  Dove/set  out  first  and 


was  gone  five  days 


When  she  returned  she  reported  that  t'  ere  w&s  so  much  fog 
she  couldn't  see;  she  couldn't  get  throu^  it« 

Then  the  Bird-hawk  wert  end  was  gone  five  days  end 


came  b  ck,   leporting  that  t'  e  fog 


so  thick  he  cocldnH 


go  on.  Next  KehJt.   the  R  ven-man  went  for  five  days  and  a  half 


and  came  back  with  no  better  news* 


Then  Eagle  Chief  went*     He  »£S  gone  six  days  and 
returner'  stiying  he  couldn't  get  through,  and  did  not  believe 

there  was  any  lend  beyond.     He  had  gone  i   long  distance* 

But,  he  added,  "I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.    We  will 
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ask  Annik^del«^    Ar.nikadel'  wes  then  living  on  the  eerth 

They  Decide  to  Ask  Annikfeder 


Ecjgle  Chief  w-s  chosen  to  go.     It  took  ten  deys  to  reach 
the  place.     He  arrived  in  the  ovenir^.     When  Annikldql^  saw 
him  coming  he  went  into  the  beck  room,  out  of  sight,  so  his 
grandmother  would  heve  to  do  t^ie  talking.     When  Hagle  Chief 
came  he  talked  to  the     old        grandmother,  but  she  mrde  no 
answer,     Annikedel^  was  listening, 

I 

Sagle  Chief  stayed  all  night.     In  the  morning  the 
grandmother  got  up  early  and  cooked  breakfast  for  him.     He 

ft 

was  dis .appointed  and  didn't  eet  much.     He  didn't  know 

at 
•    /nnikadel  was/home.  When  he  had  pi;t  en  his  roccasins  ready  to 

•  • 

depart,   the  old  gr/ndmother,  who  hrd  been  making  a  basket, 

» 

threw  it  down  end  ^?ent  back  and  puUe^^   fT]nikadel'  out,  sr.ying 
"Here's  the  man  you  want   to  talk  to." 

Eagle  Chief  told  his  sotry  just  as  he  had  previously 


•  1  •    ^ 


?'«5.*WM* 


told  it  to  the  gr<,ndmother.  V 

.aii-t+r«~-U«4» (  He  told  -v^hat  tl«  people  liad  done,  and  what 


^g 


■-38-- 


"-.■1 't 


t;v" 


"1^0 


he  had  come  for;  thpt  four  good  people  hed  been  sent  ind  hed 


\.'.;:- 


found  nothing,  but   thet  Jr-^mul  had  insisted  that  there  was 
Another  ^rld»     "Now,"  he  said,  "I»ve  come  to  ask  yon." 

AnqikadeX  anev^eredi     "I  can  find  out." 

Eeaching  in  his  sack  he  pulled  out  his   leh-poct-g^h  Cthe 
deer  horn  dagger]  and  handed  it  to  lagle  Chief,  saying: 
"Take  this  and  eet  it  headed  the  way  you  sleep,  and. at  four 
o'clock  every  morning  listen.     Do  this  for  ten  days,  and  I'll 
tell  you  where  I  am.     Don't  tell  anyone." 

Eagle  Chief  was  pleosed  and  answered,  "All  right,"  TW>a 

Vte  -  .  . 

-efid-  went  home. 

Anr^ikadfil'  threw  his  mind  to  the  people  and  willed  that 

no. one  should  ask  questions  of  Eagle  Chief.     He  then  returned 


to  his  grandfather',  the  World's  Heart. 


'  w 


»/ 


to  end 


V/orld's  Heart  htid  p  ;t   tw§     sticks  on  the  fire,  end 
—  one  on  the  south  side,   the  other  on  the  north 


side.     T'  e  one  on  the  south  was  dry  and  burning  a  little  at 


H5I 


^ 


the  end}     the  one  on  the  north  was  green  and  cold  snd  was 
leaking  sup  et   the  end,  where  it  nearly  touched  the  other. 

Annikadel'  exclaimed.  "How  can  you  keep  warm  with 
these  sticks?     Let  ne  go  and  get  good  wood  and  make  a  fire," 

World's  Heart  answered,  "No,  this  is  enough." 
Then  Annikader  cont  inued!  "Eagle  C^.ief  came  to  me  last 


rirfit.     He  said  JC^mul  had  told  the  people  that  there  ia 
another  \vorld  east  of   this  one.     Four  of  car  best  people  have 
tried  to  find  it  but  wore  not  able  to  get  there." 

World's  Hecrt  replied:  "Yes, they  are  all  good  people. 


Whtit  do  yon  want  to  doi 


5»f 


"I  want  to  try/' 


answered  Annikadpr.   [World's  Heart 


knew  this  all  the  time.] 


World's  Heart  ^rgued;  "They  who  tried  are  good  men; 
f^iet  do  you  expect  to  accomplish?    How  could  you  ro?" 


"I'll  get  my  cousin,  Chah~ha]tv,."«»fQr 


he  now  knew  that  there  was  another  world. 
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.■■:\^: 


~ISZ 


ANNIK/DELiND  CUAHlUiH  VISIT  ANOTUEE  TfORLD 

(grandson  ^of  ChaH^hah"  the  Spider-woman^ 
So  Annikadel  colled  to  Qhehheh/and  told  nim  he  hed  a 

job  for  him  —  to  go  ecross  the  eerth  end  the  eastern  ocean 

•  •  •  . 

to  look  for  Another  World, 


The  Grandmother  dt  Chfihliali  made  a  basket  end 


told  her  grandson  to  get   in  i^nd  go  to  T;orld»s  Heart  to  meet 
Annikfedel'.     He  got  in  and  she  tossed  the  basket  up  and  put 


a  whirlwind  under  it   to  send  it  quickly.     He  found 
and  they  went  in  to  see  the   old  man. 


"He  is  here  now," 


ikadel^  told  his  grjndfLther 


to  look  out  I 
Y/orld's  Heart  replied;"You  will  have/There  are  bad 

people  over  there.     They  are  not  like  the  people  here.     You 


w 


ill  have  to  take  c  re.  You  knc-s  how  to  handle  yourself." 

Then  they  set  out.  They  crossed  in  six  days  ;.nd 


sew  land  on  the  other  side,  and  people.  The  people  were 
building  a  fire  and  throwine  fire  sticks  at  each  other,  und 
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simss^mmsi^'aiijmiMi 


nevet  stopped  until  the  leeder  called  them  in# 

adef  «nd  Qhahhah^  did  not  show  themselves  but 


.  ;53 


went  jko  the  mountains  and  watched. 

;  For  ten  dnys  they  stayed  and  watohed.     A  little  on 
inei  s/de  they  saw  e  woman  and  a  girl  who  always  fastened  themselves  in 
tholTr  house,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  people.     The  people 

I 

dldnH  kill  but  just  fought  with  fire  sticks.     Every  night 
tftie  vleader  called  them  to  stop  and  theystopt. 

After  the  oeople  had  gone    in,      the  girl  took  her  basket 

bucket  and  went  to  the  spring  for  water.     She  -^r^ofc  enough 
t^' Jlast  £;11  day.     She  did  this  eveiry  night. 


•    I 


during  the  lest  quarter  of  t'le  November  moon  (ciiUod 


Sja=nai 


,)  I'nnJifepder  end 


drifted^  over  the  spring, 


,^^|4d  when  the  girl  took  the  backet  to  dip  into   the  spring, 


fell  in.     As  she  dipped  the  water,  he  slipped  into 


the  bucket,   but  S'le  didn't  know  it.     I/hen  she  went  home  she 
set  the  bucket  on  a  bench  and  dipped  out  a  cupful.  />nnlkad9l' 


was 


in  tfie  O'pj.  She  drank  and  swallftwed  him,  but  didn't  know  it. 
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-/5f 


/n-nik-a-del*s  Rebirth 


~     Whai   the  new  December  moon  came,  she  didn't  feel  well 
and  w^s  /^rowing  big.     Her  mother  did  not  know  what  to  think. 


In  the  last  quarter  of  the  dark  of  the  December  Moon,  she 


to 


a  bjby.     It  was  /nnikjdel*.  reborn. 


m 


He  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  She  and  her 

I 

0 

other  were  exceedingly  proud  of  the  baby.  But  the  bad  people 


heard  him.  The  girl  was  afroi d  and  hid  him.  In  the  morning,  the 


bad  people  came  and  searched  the  house  and  found  him. 

The  Wicked  People  kill  An>nik'>a-del'* s  body 
The  minute  they  took  hold  of  him,  his  life  — 


his 


8  jirit-shadow  —  fell  out,  and  they  got  pnly  his  skin  and 
bones.     They  took  him  to  a  cliff  and  fos toned  him  to  the 
rock  with  pitch,  and  took  sticks  and  recks  and  hit  him  and 
knocked  him  to  pieces. 

The  TTother  and  grrr;d mother  grif^ved  and  'hatched 
every  day  and  cried.     One  d jy  t^e   skin  and  bones  fell  down; 

•  • 

than  uiiey  gave  up. 

The  day  the  baby  was  born  w  s  a  bad  day.     It  was  in 
the  dark  of  th©  Decenber  Moon  (Hah-cha-tco-e).    During  the  first 
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-  /5"5" 


■I       IM«IHWI»- 


quarter  of  the  Merch  Moon  (Ahp»800«yahk)  he  came  back  to 
his  mother  while  she  was  asleep  and  crawled  over  her  neck 
and  told  her  (in  his  mind)  not  to  he  frightened. 

She  was  htppy  ar^  thought  she  would  hide  him.     He  in 
his  mind  told  her  not  to  do  this.     After  that  nobody  bothered 
them.     That  WuS  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  March  moon.  The  twentieth 

of  March  is  always  a  bad  day. 

In  t\tfO  or  three  days  the  baby  was  big  enough  to  walk, 
and  in  a  week  he  Wcjs  a  big  boy  and  could  talk  to  his  mother 
and  watch  the  peofle  fighting  and  throwing  stones  at  one  another. 

He  then  told  his  rnother  to  tell  the  Leader  that  she 
wanted  their  roundhouse.     "Tell  them  you  dreamed  something 
they  want  to  hear.     Tie  your  hair  in  a  big  knot  on  top  of  the 
back  of  yoar  head  and   uut  re   in  it.     I  will  stay  in  it  while 


you  go  over  there." 


Annik^adel'  assured  his  mother 


that  nothing  would  harm 


her;     he  would  see  to  that.     So  she  and  her  mother  went. 


V 


rovA-w 


^, 


She  told  the  Leader  that  she  watted  their^ouse; 
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►u'>'?j<->itfvtvn->y.r'':^"jjwi-|   .-'vam 


ma 


»  i/^Q 


"  IS&) 


■&h«- wanted  to  tell  what  she  hed  dreamed.     He  answered,  ''All 

A 

right,"  but  told  her  to  go  and  ask  the  Woman  Chief. — ^aud- 


mk  t  she  would  say* — So— &h© 


end  the  Woman 


Chief  answered,  "All  right." 

All  the  people  wont  in.  She  placed  the  gcod  people 
on  the  Morth  and  East  sides,  the  b? d  people  on  the  West  near 


itj-  j_-i/ 


the  door.  Then  she  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  floor.     LimmAsL* 


who  WoS  in  her  heir,  told  her  to  look  down,  as  if  studying, 
end  then  go  beck  and  sit  down  and  say  she  had  forgotten  and 


wanted  to   think  a  Tittle  \^ile. 


She  spoke  and  said:   "People,   I  hrve  forgotten  what  I 
dreamed.     I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  think. for  aviliile.""    All 
were  watching  her.     Suddenly  Arnib':del'  dropped  down  beside 
his  !. other.      Qlo  one  saw  him,]     l^en  she  stepped  back,  the 
people  saw  a  man  stdnding  w'.ere  s'-^e  had  stcod,  and  they  were 

ft 

frightened.     The  bad  people  were  frightened  rest. 

An-nik'-^-del''s  talk  to  the  People  of  the  Other  World 
Annikadel' addrnssed  them,  saying:   "People,   1  Jti  here. 

I  came   from  another  world.     I  was  reborn  here.     You  searched 
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_  if::Q 


-isj 


my  mother's  house  end   took  me  eisEy  from  her  and  put  pitch  on 
me  end  hung  me  up,  end  for  five  days  pelted  me  with  sticks 
and  rocks.     My  mother  end  grandmother  took  it  herd  end  cried 
from  mom ing  till  night.  Some  people  never  know  whot   ie  right 


^^"^wrong.     I  am  here  to  tell  you,whei-io  wro Bg-«a4^^yh4M 


right 


s\ 


"^ 


"Prom  now  on  you  will  feel  as  my  mother  did  when  I 


was  dead,ttfid  gono^     I  did  not  come  to  ycur  country  to  teach 

you  that,  bat  now  I'm  obliged  to  tell  you.     When  your  father 

and  mother  die  you  ere  goig  to  feel  badly  end  lonesome  all 
the  rest  of  your  days. 


# 


# 


# 


# 


# 


§ 


"Vrtien  the  Eeal  People  come  into   the  world,   this  will 
become  history.     After  I  leave   this  world,   the  people  will 
never  see  me.     Bat  there  will  be  people  who  will  teach  my 
story.     It  will  be  history." 

Then  he  disappeared.     He  had  gone  to  his  mother's 


house. 


She  didn't  know  this,  but  went  home  quickly 
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He  told  her  not   to  feel  ba(ily--thBt  aU   ftiis  would  be 


forgotten. 


Then  he  and  Chahhah 


went  back  to  their 


own  world,  this  iporld.     When  he  had  returned,  he  mrde  every- 
body foi^et. 


[That  ends  this  part  of  the  historyj 
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THE  KIDNAPPIMG  OP  YAHTCH,  THE  WHIASEL  MAN 


B^echewe.  the  Fisher-man,  and  his  younger  brother 
Yahtch.  the  Weasel-mar  .lived  on  Che~wah-ko  [Yellow- 
jacket  mounteii^called  McGee  Mountain  by  the  Whites,] 


Kwi  1-lB  h 


7  the  V/i 


eked  Dragon-iaan,  stole  Y^jhtgll  end 


took  him  to  the  hollo^w  or  basin  called  ;].hfi-num-gh9-vfah» 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  lict  Springs  st  Big  Bend  of 
Pit  River,  But  the  people  didn't  know  it.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  ^h-t«-^-«^-P'^-"t^^^  (^toboy;  • 

Vihen  l(^efehewe  came  home,  he  missed  his  little  brother 
and  kr.ew  that  someone  must  have  stolen  him.     He  seerched 


a 


11  over  the  country  b   t  could  not  find  him.     He  then  went 


to  nhr.h-hah^   the  Spider-woman,  who  lived  way  up  north  at 
XpLrrh^h.Tnfih-hoklto-me.     It  took  ten  days  to  go  there,  Ha 


^0 


he  traveled  last.  ^„  , ,       ,.    x  , 

ij!^r^p',nbA-we  ^«Wr  nhah^hah^^-^^v^^ip^J'^nd  hi  b  brother  Ita^tCA 

He  asked  Chahhah'  to  help,   reminding  her    that  she  had 


been  up  in  the  sky  with  An?nik^agdel'and  telling  her 


ry  v* 


xl/y  From  Che-vu  the  Yellow  jacket  waap,   :ind  Ah-ko  laountain. 

z/  Kwil^loh  was  a  terrible  iJragpn  who  at  tho  time  of  the  gre  it 
Sian^ waa  trana f o rned  into  the  Dig  Alligator  Lizard(Gerrhonotus) 


•wrr 


-1(dO 


that  the  Ucon-«ii  hsd  promised  to  come  end  help  if 


anything  happened. 


^I^i^^ 


nhfl>r^a>i  sends  two  of  her  60  aona  to  help 
had  ""sixty  scnr  ^  From  these  she  picked  the 


two 


youngest  End   told  them   to  go  with 


:j 


OVJlT 


He  ssid  to  them,  **E£Oh  of  you  must  take  -e- basket  end  a 


hssket  rope."     They  did  so. 

S-de-che-we  takes  the  two  Ya-ne-nah  Brothers  to  help 
On  the  way  heme  l^i^efehewe  picked  up  the  two  Ys-ne-n^h 

Brothers,   the  Ifmite-fcoted  lice  hoys,  and  brought  them    to  the  top 
of   ^t.ah-ko  [Kcunt  Shasta]  where  they  stayed  ell  rig^t* 
They  v«re  the  best  shots  in  the  v.'crld. 

Early  in  the  morning  ?.de^-?geche  told  tlie  Igr-9l-,fc'h, 
Brothers  to  hurry.     The  sun  wes^up  and  rising  higher  when 


the  younger      one 


stretched  end  said  to  his  brother, 


*'Y:e  had  better  get  ready." 

^Thie  ia  anotJier  illudtnticn  of  the  ever  proaent  belief 
thrit  chnracteriat.ic3  of  the  First  FeQpl?  wore  tranaaitted  to  the 
aniuil^  in^:  whiic".";   -hey  wer3  tr^'i'^oforied  ^'".  the  ti-n^^  of  the 


•f  your>^     na  what  a ^iaers  '^ro  able  -it  all  tiasa   to  proauce  a 
•ropa'  or  thread. 


''^t\ 


''r 


t  • 


and  his  grandfather,   TilA^a-do  He-da-che.   the  World's  Heart. 

/ 

They  were  endowed  with  vaaf.  powers :   they  knew  everything  and 
were  able  to  work  mi  mrJ  ea.  \  ^An-nik-a"dol'  dwelt  in  the  sky  and 


'  ■'*''"■■■  "V..'-":t'' 


1  'g 


He  had  only  one  quiver  of  arrows.     It  ms  made  of  the 

hide  of  a  ground-squirrel,    ana  the  arrows  were  of  the  strong 

mountain  rye  grass.  .         i.i.       ,         u 

He  drew  his  bo-^  and  shot  rn  rrrow  up  into  the  sky.     tie 

shot  with  such  force  that   it  struck  the  slqr  and  went  in 
so   fer  thet  only  the  butt  end  stuck  out. 

The  other  brother  took- hia  bow  end  shot  »»•  arrow  into 


'Kol 


exactly  the  same  place.  %\c^^/ 

The  Chah-hali  Brothers  throw  their  ropft  up  to  tho  Arrows 
Then  ghahhah's  youngest  son  threw  his  rope^&nd  it 

ft 

floated  up  end  up  till  it  reached  halfway  to  the  sky.     The 

older  brother  climbed  it  arid   after  tying  his  cv/n  rope  to 

the  end,   threw  his  and  it  floated  up  the  r'^st  of  the   way 

i  ,  and  fastened  itself  to  the  errowslxv  \\v«,  sVvj . 

.E-de-che>we  climbs  thft  Spider*  s  rope  >;ad4f>T^to  the  Sk^ 
By  this   time   the  sun  had  risen  to  the  place  that  marks 

« 

the  middle  of  the  forenoon.     At  noon  7dQ^heWfi.  began  to 
clim.b  the  rope  l&44e*»f  it  took  him  until  noon  the  next  day 
to  reach  the  top,  climbing  ps   fyst  as  he  ecu  Id. 

The  Chah^hah^  "Brothers  riio  stood  underneathy  had 
blown  their  breath  up  to  help  him  along,  or  ho  would  not 
have  reached  the  top  in  a  year.     Finally  he  came  to  the  sky. 
Choo l^the Mdcn-imny was  rounded  out  full  and  was  just 


\1/    Ghahyu.h*s  rope  was   the  fine  but  strong  spider »s  thread 
which  we  often  see  floating  in  the  air  in  summer. 


'"■  "'-.Vfl'/S'! 


fKTfvrs^ ,: ;  -.■-.,...  .,7<.? 


-  les. 


coming  up  over  the  mountain* 

The  day  wj^s  very  oold,  and  Kdache^e  ^as  working  hard 
trying  to  make  a  fire.  It  was  not  easy  to  make  it  burn» 
Ifite  in  the  evening,  he  piled  green  wood  around  him. 

Chop iV  the  Moon-man  '.«9  moving  slowly  to^^^urd  the  west, 
bringing  hoth  the  daughters  and  passing  near 
F,(^,e6hewe  hlev<  his  hreath  ^o-4iifli- asking  him  to  stop.     £tmL' 
knew  ^defehewe  and  knew  what  he  was  there  fcr.     He 
came  to  the  '     ^iro  rem..rking,"It»s  pretty  cold." 

"Yes,"  8ns-,7crod  £dobhe\7e. 

£Ji^  ruhhed  his  hands  and  broke  the  icicles  from  his 


whiskers. 


Ms&hs3S.  began;  "We  must  talk  §uickly.     I  am  in  trouble. 
I  want  you  lo  tell  me  what   to  do.     I  will  pay  you  in  three 
kinds  of  K-che-te.  rod.  blue,  and  yellow  -and-black. " 

e.h2ia' BHSwered .  "Qsm."    That's  all  he  said. 


continued:   "Put  this  blue  around  you  first; 


then  put  on  the  red,  end  put  the  yelloi^-ijnd-black  [the  tail  of 
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« 


i 


'  l(o3 


tHe  SilVer-foj^j^on  the  outside.  This  [which  became  the  rainbowj/be 
your  sign  to  the  i)eople  below  to  lot  them  know  when  it  is 

going  to  rain  end  when  trouble  is  coming. 
nv,nnV  t^na  B-de-che-we  t>.^t.  Kwil-lnh  kidnapped  Yahtch 
Chool'  liked  this  and  rgreed,  but  added.  "Your  trouble 

cume  because    you  told  your  brother  Mlfik  not  to  cook  any 

grease,    Yahtch  wnderod  why  you  told  him  not  to  cook  grease., 

and  when  you  we  e  away  he  put  meat  end  grease  on  the  fire* 

« 

When  Kaiilik/ ^^®  Wicked    Dragoi^c cine  around  the  mountain, 
he  smelled  it.     As  soon  as  he  smelled  it,  he  turned  himself 


into  8  little  mouse. 

" leMsk  iieard  theMous-e  -nd   thought  it  would  make  a 
nice  pet,  so  he  struck  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  Mouse 
fell  down  end  he  picked  it  up. 

* 

"He^sM  proud  of    his  little  pet;  ;     It  licked  his 
hand,  end   __  he__  thoujP.ht  it  must  be  hungry; 4.«4  fed  it  gr-ase 


Vi 


X-i 


fter  B  while  it  began  to  grow;   it  grew  bi|y,ger 


ard  bigger  until  leliliiJi  bec;.me  frightened  and  started  to 
yim.     R.it   f.hft  Moise.  v*io  had  now  chanced  back  to  KMfillall 


,]/The  tjolor  of  the   tail  of  the  Silver  or  Cross-fox  is   a  beauti- 
ful deep  golden  orcinge  overltan  by. a  thin  veil  of  black  through 
which  the  under  color,  when  the  hf  irs  are  spread,  ^jl^^s  tggtgSX^ 


-/^f 


wouldn't  allow  him  to  escspe,  but  seized  him  quickly  and 

* 

put  him  under  his  rrm." 

Whon  Chool^had  eaid   this,  he  pointed  down  to  the  long 

« 

nerro^v  ridge  cj.lled  llow»we~nim^chQ_  that  runs  Tvesterly 
alonp,  the  north  side  of  t^ie  forested  basin  c-lled  > 

/ 

^hfi.nnTn«che-vvah  rnd  end^^  at    the  open  sloping  flat  of 
ChuH-te~ro«Tnah  [meaning   'Sweet  anise  pli;Ce*     where  larlSJL 
Wcjlche  livosl. 

fhile  pointing  dovm  he  excleired;     "There  is  roP-tjfl., 


the  Fishhawk-women.     She  is  Jg-^m  I's  wife  end  is  now  dancing 


with  thcFc  people 


.  •>/■ 


the  Wicked  Lizard,  splits  pitch 


0^  •yvv()Vt 

wood  every  day  to  make  light  in  the  sweathousBj  »i/hilG  the 
people  are  dancing.     Your  brother  is  dovm  there,  end  pretty 

t 

soon  they  are  going  to  kill  him," 

Jniifliil  didn't  know  this,  or  he  would  hrve   told  Mfii 

* 

Qhcol^ continued!  "Now  you  rjo  down  there   (pointing  to 
.  the  place),     ^i^il'leh  pulls  r.p  t7?o  diy  trees  every  day  and 
carries  them  to  the  roundhouse  for  fire  for  the  dancors. 


m 


.>•■•; 


-  IbS 


•AU- 


«    / 


In  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  goes  inride. 

(giool^  tells  S-de-che-we  of  the  deceit  of  Ja-mul's  wife 
"JjErJaui  is  down  there  asleep.     His  wife,  the  Fishhewk 


/    » 


woman,  is  deceiving  him.     She  told  him  she  hsd  toothache. 
She  had  put  stones  in  her  cheeks  to  make  them  look  like 
swellings.   [She  pretended  to  be  sick  so  she  could  slip  out 


and  go  to  the  dance.]     Ja-mul  almost  found  this   out." 
?yhen  Chool^  had  finished  s oe sk i ng ;  M efeh ewe  came  back 


to  this  country 


en  he  reached  the   top  of  Mount  Shasta 


the  Y.neliah  Brothers  end  the  phahhsh^  Brothers  were  v/aiting 


for  him. 


I 


Speaking  to  the  Ch'ahheh^  Brothers,  he  said:  "Now  I  hove 


and.  go 


Gor^  bsck;     take  down  your  rope  [the  spider  ♦s  thread  ladder]/ home.** 


To  the  ynnenah  Brothers;  "Take  your  bow  snd  arrows  end 


go  heme." 

He  didnU  tell  them  anything,  and   they  asked  no  questions 

retuTTve^  to  . 

When  Ednfeh ewe  ro o oho d  his  home  on  McGee  Mountr.in,  he 
eteyod  th r re  ten  days  to  fix  up  his  house.     This  was  in  the 
moon  of  Ap-»soolvahk  (March^.     He  had  gone  to  QhOSil' 
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fi 


-  y<b6 


in  January. 


W<V€. 


Hhen  Kwillsl^'g  people,  danced  in  the  roundhouse,  they  ^o^^ 


Iskifik 


over  the  fire,  ^ere  it  was  hot. 


They  meant  to  kill  him  in  the  first  moon  otl^^ 
How-yah-ne'-nah  wama  Ja-mul  of  thft  traa-cher^r  of  hiR  wiT'ft 
Next  day  Js-muVs  wife  told  him  she  was  better  end  was 

going'  down  to  Pit  River  to  c  tch   fish.     But  in  the  evening 


he  heard  someone  calling, 


~~f 


saying,  "iHsraiJ 


—  * 


'-.;;   V 


Je~mul  c~loo-Taa. 


It  was  Hcw-yeh-ne-nehf   the  celler  for  the  dance. 
rHowyehneh?>h  is  a  big  fly  or  bee  that  buzzes  up  in  the  air.] 


Jnlmul  henrd  him  ssy  "Poo^tj^s  is  a  gocd  dancer."    He  had 

*  • 

thrown  his  voice  p'.Tposely,  so  JZI-rnul  ^.vould  know.     Ee  feared 
trouble  end  knew  that  after  e  while  the  people  7?ould  find 


out. 


glrrul  was   listening;     he  herrd  what   ^owyahne'nch  said. 


Then  he  thought:   "My  wc'r-an  was  not  sick.     She  must  be 
dencirg  someiirfiere .     When  she  comes  home,   I  will  find  out.** 
In  the  evening  when  she  returned  she  Sdid,  "Jg^mul.  I'm 
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-/fc7 


sick  egain**^ 

•^R^e  you  have  taken  cold,"  he  replied. 

She  continued;   "I  am  going  outside  to  J?leep;     you  move 
around  too  much;     you  make  too  much  noise*     It  raakep  me  Tvorse.** 

"All  right,"    he  answere'd.     . 

Sle  told  him  to  shut  the  door  so  she  would  not  hear 
when  he  stirred  around,  and  asked  him  not  to  move  until 


di^ylight. 


■rou^n 


He  covered  the  entrance  en  top  of  his  sWe^lhouse  end  went 


I 


to  sleep. 


Wlien  she  thought  he  was  asleep,  she  put  on  her  dance 


^ 


clothes  and  went  to   the  dance. 


About  ten  o'clock  that  night  Jg^mul  again  heard 


« 


LQflll,   the  Caller,     lie  heard  him  Siiy,  "Ja^mul  meh^lis-tet 


is  8  good  dancer.     Treat  her  well." 


_-/ 


Then  Jrrlmnl  went  outside  end  listened.     Tliere  W£s  no 


noise;     no  sound  of  breathing;     nobody  there.     He  knew 


something  miB  wrong,  but  was  not  yet  ready  to  let  her  know. 
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80  he  went  l)eck  and  slept* 

In  tho  morning  she  came  home  compleining,  "You  sleep 
too  late.     Why  didn't  you  get  up  and  build  the  fire  for  me?** 

"I  w;j3  afraid  to  move,"  he  replied.     "You  told  me  the 
noise  hurt  your  teeth.^     Then  he  got  up  and  built  the  fire. 

"I  am  getting  better  now;     I'm  going  down  to  catch 


salmon,"  she  s^id. 


tAo^y 


"All  right,"  answered  Ja-m^l,.  adding,  "You.stay  there; 


I  Ctin  get  along  elone." 

She  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  this,  for  in  ten  days  the 
people  were  going  to  kill  Yahtch.     [She  wanted  to  bo  therej 

Ja^mul  was  studying  wliet   to  do.  He  s«id  to  himself: 
"I  will  stay  here   today;   tomorrow  I  will  go  where  the 


people  are." 


"E-4.ftl-ak<.-vueS  "^«i;u^t^vv 


y 


«/ 


That  night  gdebhewe  came.     JS-mul  was  surprised. 


•S«4iJL 


said;  "I  am  in  trouble.     I  tiink  you  don't 


know." 


-r 


Ja»mi4  answered,  "No,  I  don't  know." 
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■I  ;.:■»:  ■ 


-l(ol 


explEined,"They  took  my  little  brother. 


Xahtch>  in  the  moon  of  Ah~tcltfih»yim~muk  (|Ji^vftnber^  and  I  have 


J 


been  traveling  until  now  to  find  hiiri.     I  have  jupt  found  out 
where  he  is  end  have  come  to  tell  you.     I  went  up  in  the  sky 

» 

to  see  Chool'^.  the  Moon-rasn,  and  he  told  me  iriiere  to  find  him. 
Mow  we  must   think  of  sone  way  tx)   kill  Kwil'ltih." 


"Th£  t  is  easily  done,**  replied  j;2idml» 
gdehhewe  answered.  "I'll  leave   that   to  you.** 


Jai.mul  WciS  glcd.  He  asked  Edechewe  what  filififll'had  tcld 
him  about  KffiArh's  carrying  the  wood  for  the  dance,  asMng  how 
he  did  it.  Ede'chewe  replied:  "He  told  ne  that  every  day  MJlfill 
brings  a  load  of  pitch-wood  on  his  back,  and  a  big  dead  tree  in 
each  hand.  He  brings  them  to  the  roundhouse  and  throws  them 
down  on  the  ground,  end  they  break  into  pieces  just  the  right 


size  for  t^e  fire. 


Jfiim  1  asked>  "On  ^ich  side  of  the  sweathouse?" 


IdilbhfiifiTansweredi)  "The  eist  side." 

Then  J'-imul  said.  "We  will  start  in  the  morning." 
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^T^.«r/^U—— !.»■«.«— «.l».   -«.»^»TT^,^^^, 


-l7o 


So  in  the  morning  tliey  went  to  the  ridge  en  the 
southwest  side  cf  Pit  Kiver  to  the  piece  where  there  ere  many 
rocks.     Then  Ja»mul  turned  himself  into  en  old  womun.     He  put 
three  or  four  kinds  of  acorn  "bretd  in  his  pack  "besket  end  put 
on  an  old  besket  hat,  end  drew  down  his  eyes  end  looked  very  old, 


Ja-mul  p^eB  to  KwiWah  and  kills  him 
Kwillah  hiid.  gone   out  for  wood.     He  went   to  an  old  pitch 
log  end  drove  his  wedge  in  to  split  it.     Then,  without  hitting 
the  log,  he  stocd  off  and  said:   "Bom,  bom,  bom."  and  the  log 
split  by  itself  for  its  entire  length. 

Then  Js-mu^f.  ca/ne,   looking  half  blind,  with  his  eyes 


sore  and  his  leg?  old  and  dry.     He  was  crying,  **Ah~le~ 


MflzlSiV    Ah-le  -les-  jak-woe-woi , " 


Kwillah  set  his  wedge  agjin  and  agt-in;  aang,  "gpn.  l?Qn» 
bom/*     as  he  had  done  before,  but  the  log  split  only  half  way. 
He  wondered  iifcy.     He  thought  someone  must  hr,7e  seen  him.     He 
•aid  to  himself,  "Somebody  must  be  around  here;     it  may  be 
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-Ill 


». 


ja-^u],;  or  it  mey  be  Ede6 


It 


He  was  cold.     It  wes  in  the  month  of  April  and  the 
north  wind  was  blowing.     He  built  8  fire  and  tried  again.     He 
set  his  wedge  and  sang  the  same  as  before,  and  the  log  split 
oleer  through.     When  the  wedge  came  out  of  the  far  end, 
Kwi I'lah  thought:  "After  all,  nobody  is  around.     It  nay  haye 
been  hard  pitch  "  [that  stopped  the  wedge.]     It  was  now  after 


7 


midday.    He  tried  another  log  and  the  wed^e  went  through.     The 


next  time  he  did  this,  he  halted.  He  he?  rd  the  old  women  cjry- 
ing  8g?:.in  —  crying  the  same  words  as  before.  She  came  to  his 
fire  end  fell  down.     Vthen  he  se^  her,  he  thought:  "That  may  be 


»  »■    ■■  ■■■llM»» 


Ja^m.ul.  or  it  may  be  T'defehewe.     I  hud  better  knock  him  in  the 


head."    So  he  stepped  up  with  the  club  in  his  hand. 


Then 


— / 


breathed  a  magic  on  Kwil*lah^  end  ^wiflah 


thought  the  old  woman  might  think  him  a  fool. 

Still  he  asked,  "You  sre  Jlkiuir    Aren't  you?" 

"Do  I  look  like  Jnimul?"  she  replied. 

Then  Kwi llah  suggested,  "Maybe  you  are  Edebhewe." 
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-  /7^ 


-^^  tm»9mtmmi 


Jrimiil  replied:  "Do  you  think  Jn^vil  or  Ede6hewe  viould 
come  arounr)  here?    Don't  imegine  such  things." 

Continuing  she  oaid:  "You  sre  my  nephew.     I  c-ime  to 

,  must 

tell  ycu  acme  thing  for  your  ovm  good.     But  you  /be    hungry.     I 

have  some  scorn  "breed." 

Kwillah  replied:  "I  wuldnH  est  just  now,  but  after  8 


\*ile." 


Jaimul  -^ent  on:  "Lest  night  I  heard  Ja-fful  snd  Sd9'Q^>^1fffi 
talking  together.     They  said  they  were  coming  after  you." 


This  interested 


.  -•/• 


and  he  exclaimed,  "Pretty 


good  of  you  to  ccme  and  tell  ire." 

ginul  continued:     "That  fellow  you  have  over  there 
Oneaning  laMiii]       don't  let  him  live  until  tomcrro';v;     kill 
him  tonight,     J"-Uul  and  Kde'chewe  are  bad  persons.     I  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  do  something  to  them.     All  our  people  will  help 


you 


tt 


^wU^ah  replied:     "All  rig^t.  I  am  glad  you  told  me; 


glad  to  fii.d  out." 
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TWHe  tied  up  his  loed  of  pitch  wood  end  sat  down, 
putting  the  peck  rope  ecross  bis  chest,  and  was  about  to  get 

up  with  the  load  on  his  back. 

But  Jglmul  breathed  another  magic  and  the  load  became 


too  heavy;     Kwillsh  tried  but  oouldnU  get  up;     couldnU  li 


the  load. 


Then  he  said,  "Grandma,  come  aiid  help  me  up. 


n 


Jaimul  answered;  "I  am  too  old.     I  couldnU  do  it, 
but  I'll  tiy,"  and  took  hold  of  his  hands  and  pulled,  but 
couldn't  raise  him,      fhen  she  suggested.  "Maybe  I  oen  lift 


from  behind." 

"All  right,"  ansT/ered 

« 

So  Je.mul  went  behind  and  lifted  the  load  of  pitch 
h8lf\?ay  up,  and  mcde  'd  magic  and  the  ground  opened,  and 

sank  into  it.     Jalmul  shoved  him  do-^n,  but  held  on  to 

r 

his  skin  and  pushed  the  body  out  below,  saying:  "How  I  went  you 
to  know  that  I  iM  jIImUL.'" 
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At  that  moment  the  iworld  shook  and  there  was  a  great  noise 


iwg^lj:' 


nm    i«iiiH»  I       I— 


like  an  eerthquske,  end  the  people  in  the  dancehouse  heard  it. 

Kdefehewe  had  e  sister.     Her  name  v/as  M-n9~kah>  the 
Daddy-long-legs  wmen.     She  was  with  the  dancers,  crying  ell 

the  time  about  her  brother,  I^bWh* 

The  people  heard  the  earthijuake  and  exclaimed:  "Now  they 

have  got  our  man^UeciniRg  Lw iil^ll J » 


Bat 


exclaimed,  "No,  that  was  my  stone  pestle. 


I  dropt  it."     Then  all  the  people  ran  in  end  asked:  "Hov^  did 

you  do  it?" 

She  picked  up  the  stone  pestle  end  threw  it  down.     The 
earth  ^ook.   [She  po^^sessed  the  power  to  do  thig,thus  deceiving 
them.]     Then  the  people  said,  "Yes^  she  did   it."     •    .* 


# 


>i1-1"^   and 

hfi_Jnflmy. 


Efde^ch^we  then  went  to  Ja-mul  nJid  jut 
on  K^diui's  ftkin  and  iLwiileiL's  packload  of  pitch  wood,  and 

•  •  •-  *         ' 

pulled  up  tw  dead  trees,  and  tdcing  one  in  each  hcnd  started 
for  the  c.vccthouse. 


came 


(LYVtt., 


Every  day  when  KfflJJifik/back  to  the  swef^house,  he 
drank  ten  hig  baskets-full  of  hot  water  —  water  the  people 


-ns 


bad  heated  with  hot  stones  when  they  saw  him  coming. 

Now.  the  people  saw  l^debhewe  ^freia^  end  thought  he 


was  KslllitlL* 


had  8  hired  girl,  the  Teal-Duck  wonsn.     She 


kept  twenty  live  female  mallard  ducks,  twenty  shelldrakes. 
twenty  swans,  t';jenty  of  each  kind  of  ducka  and  geese,  in  all 


more  than  a  thousand. 


Ede'cl 


as  Kwiflah  had  done,  and  they  hurst   in  pieces  th«5  right  size 
for  firewood.     Then  he  went  to  his  hired  girl   [the  Teal  woman] 
and  she  threw  the  ten  basVetfuls  of  hot  water  into  his  mouth, 

and  he  awaUo-Aod  them, 

l^defehewe  had  covered  his  heart  with  ice  so  the  water 
wouldn't  scold  him,  but  when  the  last  bucketful  wert  down  he 


winced,  and   the  girl  said, 


"You  are  another  man." 


"No,"  he  replied,  "You  must  not  say  that,"  and  he  drove 
her  away.  He  said  in  his  mind/I  will  be  killed  soon  enou^ 


anyway 


n 


'':• 


-m- 


•5r-. 


-/7^ 


•^ow,"  he  exclsimed,  "I  am  going  in  to  see  my  pet 


w 


(meaning  his  brother  IsIiMl).     He  took  Yahtch  down  [from  where 
he  W8S  hanging  over  the   fire]  and  put  him  in  hia  bosom,"  for 
Yahtch  wcs  STiell  like  c  mouse*     Then  laMfill  was  very  heppy*. 

Ede'chewe  said  to  himself:     "ThiS  is  my  lest  chance. 
Tonight  my  trouble  will  come.     I  must  get  eway  from  here." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  people  saying,  "You  people  must 
tie  up  the  pitch  wood  ready  to  make  the    fire    tonight/' 

•  s  0  • 

They  did  rt-* 

Then  he  sst  down  and  held  his  head  as  if  sorry  for 
something.     Qhool^  the  l^oon-man  had  told  him  to  do  this   to 


deceive  the  ^-eople. 


?»'hen  night  came  Tlfie^chewe  siid  to  thom;^  "You  dance 


tS-e 


first  half  of  the  night  and  sleep  the  last  half;   then  I  will 
tell  you  where  y*a=^f^  to  go." 

They  did  this.  They  danced  until  midnight. 


Then 


spoke:   "Kow  everybody  must  sleep.     I 


-161- 


->7r 


will  wutch  while  you  sleep.     When  nearly  daylight  I  will  wake 
some  of  you  to  v^atch.     So^nebody  may  be  around  here." 

Jalmul  was  outside,  waiting.  Tlhen  all  were  asleep,  he 

cane  in.     The  roundhouse  was  very  large  and  was  fall  of  people 

Ja-mul  sets  fire  to  the  Roundhouse 
Jalmul  had  broight'^iSfiU^wny  cotton  from  the  tops  of 


the  cat-tail  tales;     he  suretid  it  all  over  the   inside  of  the 
hoiBe,  end  put  pitch  on  it.     Then  he  set  it   on  fire. 


some  of  the 


l^ 


'-^  A^ 


hfcd  a  peddle,  rnd  #ien/pepple  tried  to  go 


out,  he  knocked  them  back.    i£=Eliil  had  a  stick. 

The  Teal-wonen  came  first.     Jg-mul  told  her  to  stay 
nearby  and   Ivra  in  this  count ly. 

Then  the  Mallard-women  cane;     he  told  them  to  go  north 


t 


in  spring  end  come  back  in  winter. 

-people 
He  told  the  Can,  da  ^eese/to  come  from  the  eest  and 


go  across  en  the   ice. 


-people 
lie  told  tlie  Swaiyto  come  here  and  go 


south  in  winter. 


Then  he  brought  out  all  t'le  ot"ier  Duck  and  Geese 


people  and  let  tbem  go. 


-162. 
\T0 


-/78 


Ja»niul*'r  v;ife,  Pco^tis.  the  Fishhfcwk-wcman,  came 
lest.     Ho  tcld  her  to  stay  c.round  end  C;tch  fish  the  same  te 


before* 


^11  the  other  peo  jle  were  burned. 


163. 
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Pta 


JtB. 


■«■  ■»■ 


iitsaBHEasK^a 


ia.>.-jfcj~i.  -ifc.* 


!<■■   'I  ■ 


dfi 


4M 
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J  a'  -  i!  U  L 


S  T  0  H  I  3  a 


^wahn.    tho  silver- Fox-man,   nnu  JasflUl,   t-he  Coyobe-enan, 
mode  tho  law3.     Kwa.hn   mdo  good  laws;   Jar^BUl  changed  than. 

*       • 

Ono  a^7  iteha  called  tha  people  togethfjr  in   the  big 
roundhouse  to  raake  laws,     sllkaul  w^a  awsy.     They  wanted  to 
hurry  nnd  make  the  lawa,    «nd  also  to  nnme  the  treoa  and  plants 
qnd  ev(^rythin:'  before  he  ca^ae  back,    for  they  aidn't  like  his 


laws. 


Kashn  had  made  all  the  trees  low.    so  women  stanaing 


on  the  ground  could  reacln  the  nubs  and  acoma    ma  borries. 
had  aldo  «ad3  a  law  th  t  a  wonon  could  kill  bear  ana  door  by 


He 


i»«iUM 


lAAi. 


Jtm. 


1  Stories  of  the  preaynt     , 
lined  I'roa  latet  Aoiche*a  wife 


Ij/ln  addition  to   the 

chaot^r  (sone  of  which  were  obtain 


onaptor  ^"»«  "V'i'Xa'lerriiiirothers'have  been  told  on  pre- 
earl 

IT 


ou.  pages  >^|^o^^Oiy  in     g.  ...^uu..^..^^^.^^  InT^r^r^fl^EK 
^\^''^'J:  '^-^  1^' killing  ^i^K^^f^^ 

^^^^^  ^?V.^S  wa.  a  "li  tity  chief  and  a  great  -nar.ici-.n.     But  he 


po83-..'Od  -Tiz in,.;  powers    md  perforned  nsbounim  ^  ^n.racioj. 
5omebiT93  h'^  was  fpod. 


-no 


pointing  at  them  with  her  hand.     Then  she  could  drag  thera  home, 

Jr»inul  air  tied  that  this  would  be  too  easy,  for  women 
could  then  get  along  without  the  men*     Then  he  made  th«  trees 


grow  tell  so  the  men  would  have  to  climb  them  to  shake   the  nut  a 

t 

and  acorns  down.     And  he  changed  the  law  so  women  couldn't  kill 
bear  and  deer  by  pointing  at  them — the  men  would  have  to  hunt 


them* 


l^^^wahn  made  the  first  knives;     he  made  them  of  the 


hard  splinters  of  yellow  pine*     Ja^mul  didn  H  like  them^  so  he 

* 

made  his  of  bl^ck  flint    [obsidian]". 


K*W£;hn  had  made  a  law  th^t   there  phould  be  four 


c  ildren  in  each  family  —  no  more  —  two  girls  and  two  boys,  all 


made  of  white  ocean  shells. 


Ja^mul  didnU  like   that.     So  he  changed  the  law  and 
now  there  are  sone  c^e;  t  big  f^.milies,  ard  some  with  no  children 


at  all* 


Another  time  J almnl  and  K^wahn  were  arguing  about 


Summer  -rd  r/inter,     K'^wahn  said  ninter  should  have  not  moro  than 


178 


-.12: 


-IRl 


3   -  — «*  «4nV,t       l^iit  Jftlimil  inaiated  th't  Winter  should 
four  moona  and  ouaraer  elgit,     dux.  t>aniiyA  Anoxowijv* 

I 

have  ten  tioons;   Jummer  only  two.     Then  Kfahn  told  him  to  gp  up 


on   bunt  ohast      na  try  out  hiving  ten  moons  of  Winte 


r.iy' 


^i^^mil    mi  the  PJKii 


■■>or  nn  \!t.    Jhas.ta 


up  on 


The  people  told  Ja^Mnuljbe  was  CSiief  and  should  i^  hi^ 
lount  Shnata  where  he  would  find  trees  no  one  had  touched. 


and  berries  no  one  had  touched.  . 

He  said  that  was  fine;    so  he  went.     He  built  a  houa 


ry 


md 


stayed  all    done. 


He  was  feeling  big  and  liked  to  bo  hi,:h  above 


everyone.     When  he  crossed  the  river  ha  thou£^t  he'd  like  to  be 
a  fiahor.«„.   30  ho  o.uld  e  t  all  the  ..Iwon,  When  he  8r.  a  deor 

* 

■  t 

he  thought  he'd  like  to  be  a  mountain  lion,    so  he  ci.iu  eat  all 
the  deer.'l^iiut  it  was  cold  up  there,  ^d  there  was  noUiints  to  eat. 


He  beca'ae 


dreadfully  hungry  ^d  aoon  fell  sick.     He  dug  dovm 


throu^i  tho  a.ow  .nd  ^U  groun-i.     He  didnH  like  that  ana  becane 


nd 


hungrior  th^n  b  .fore.     Tlnen  he  cut  off  his  tail  -^nd   .te  lu, 
then  peicea  of  hi^s-^lf,    ajnd  ate  them.     But  still  he  grew  weaker 

y  The  year  is  roclconed  from  th^  'Hnter   loon  -  th  •  January 
Moon  —  cal  1 9d  l^fihe^^aaltlei 


'i\ 


vi^- 


■MBt^a— ap— ywM— ca  t  it  i 


U-* 


Iff 

i 


■^^    •  - 


TT" 


'^  ^11       »      ^  ^ 


-1B2 


o 


^nd  weaker,    '<nd  after  nwhile  becaae  so  feeble  he  couldn't  taove 
and  didn*t  know  wh  't  was  going  on* 

The  people  lower  down  hia  wHra  aun.jhina  ana  were  happy* 
Kwahn  knew  bh'tb  hia  father-in-liw  was  uick  n.nd 
8t>rvrig   ind  felt  aorry   for  hin.     oo  he  threw  him  a  big 
rmjijhopp??r  --  the  kind  the  people  like  to  eat*     It  landed 
near  JaUnul  and   bee5»in  to  hop  around  on  hid  face,   but  he  was 

i 

so  weak  that  at  firat  he  pnid  no  attention  to  it*  But  after 
a  while  he  took  the  graaahoppor  in  hia  hand  and  apoko  to  it* 


Shall  I  ent  you  raw  or  roasted?"  he  asked, 

•Roasted^"  ^pnaahopper  answered* 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


I 
I 


I 


II 


-■v-Pi^i 


-/r3 


1 


So  J T!'«mul  made  a  s'^all  hole  in  the  ground  for  his 
fire.     Grasshopper  told  hici  to  make  it  bigger.     He  made  it  bigger. 
He  then  made  a  fire  ard  p'^t  Grasshopper  in  and  got  some  water. 
When  the  gn  sshopper  w- s  cooked  he  found  it  had  turned  into  a 


great  many  grasshoppers.   He  ate  and  ate,  and  drank  much  water. 


Then  he  felt  better  end  started  down  the  mount^dn.     When  he 
started,  snow  w.s  falling,  but  he  soon  came  down  into  the  sun- 
shine  where  the  people  were  well  off  and  enjoying  themselves, 

V/hen  he  reached  the  roundhouse  he  w:  s  felling  fine 


and  asked,  "Who  am  I?" 


The  people  answered,  "Just  Coyote,"    This  made  him 
^ngry;  he  felt  b^d  and  cried  and  stdd  he'd  dig  up  their  dead 


fathers;     sometimes  he  does. 
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Ja-mul  destroys  K^wahn*a  Clay  (xirl 
K^wflhn  had  8  clay  girl  in  his  roundhouse.     Every 

t 

night  he  would  talk  to  her  —  talk  all  night.     In  the  morning, 
before  ho  lofr;,  he  hung  her  up  on  the  wall. 


One  night  J nimul  heard  him  telking*     He  had  never 
seen  >K^wahn's  girl,  butWouaVthe  must  have  one, '  So  in  the  morning 
after  '■^^wnhn  had  left,  Jaimul  entered  the  roundhouse.  He  struck 
everything  with  a  stick.     By  end  by  he  saw  the  clay  girl.     He 
took  her  down  and  broke  her  inW  pieces     end  dropped  the  pieces 


on  the  floor. 


After  8#iile  X'^wali n  cme  back  and  saw  his  girl  all 
broken  to  pieces.     He  didn't  say  anything. 

Janmil  and  Pop;  trade  Skins 
/.rother  tiine  when  everyone  but  Je^mul  had  left  the 


roundhouse,  a  dog  fOhah-huml  was  sitting  outside. 


cx.-tr\.\A, 


,\    Vvto^x-V  Nvvvyx- 


oard  Jq'  mul  cry,  j 


tvv   a^(ic 


Jgimul  ,.s:ed  ^i«  wht.  t  he  could  do.     The  dog  answered:  "Let's   trade 
slins.'*     3o  they  did.     They  are  still  wearing  each  other's  skins. 


'^9 


sm«v^5 


-/^ 


s 

18^ 


Ja-mul'a  Acorn  Mortar 


On  the  ridge  west  of  Pit  Piver  and  south  of  Big  Bend 


^/ 


are  two  mortar  holes  where  /r^wahn  /:nd  Ja«-mul  -pmtndM  their  aeorns. 


^/ 


The  large  one  above  belonged  to  Ja-muli   the  srraller  and  handsomer 
one,  belonged  to  K'waVin- 

One  day  when  J'^^mul  wi.g  walking  along  the  ridge 
carrying  a  basket  of  black  acorns  he  »aw  some  girls.     He  dropt 
his  bi^sVet  ard  ran  after  them,  for  he  loved  all  the  girls.  But 
they  didn't  love  him;     they  said  he  was  only  Coyote. 

When  he  went  back  he  found  his  basket  of  acorns  had 
turned  to  ptone    [this  we  call  liliiifibil].     T'e  creek  that  starts 
at  tliat   place  ard  runs  into  Pit  River  is  called  Kgh-lPP-Wfill 


[meaning  pounding  acorns  creek]  after  Na»chilcYte.V 


ifgh^>d(?  .g-loQii 


The  cree-  just  west  of  it.  which  flows  through  a  meadow  where  the 
children  used  to  pL  y  and  laugh,   is  called  De»le-wum~wah^we 
fll-loolgah   [^leaning  laughing  ground  creek]. 


ft--" 


1^: 


•  s  •-       -■->■ 


-i^ 


(a 
t3^ 


-^  _y 


Ja-mul  and  the  Raven  Doctors 


^K«. 


Ji-mul  had  two  doot^rf^^They  were.Eaven  Doctors  —  the 


-tuKahk  BrothersTT^hey  always  came  when  he  was  sick. 


-«  / 


Ja-mul  t'T'yveled  a  great  de^l,  and  when  roaming 


about  in  different  p^rts  6f  the  world  he  was  killed  a  number 
of  tildes.     Whenever  he  w  s  dead,  KshJt  the  R«:=ven  Doctors  came 
and  began  pecking  et  his  eyes.     This  -«ked  him  up.     When  this 
happened,  he  always  named  the   pluce  where  he  was  et  the  time. 
Mf.ny  of  the  places  we  know,  were  ntimed  in  this  way. 

j?r»mul  was  greedy  and  ate  a  great  deal.     Once  the 
people  hpd  a  mess  of  poison>  pigeon  berries.v    He  was  told  not 
to  eat  them  for  they  were  not  fht  fixed.     But  he  ate  them 
just  tv^e  same.     Then  he  took  sick  end  died. 

Ib  usual  Rover  Doctors  came  and  began  pecking  et  his 


eyes 


He  awoke  and  srid  the  girls  had  bothered  him 


V 


The  berries  were  those  of  the  Cascara  ( liimmim§__Ciili 
or  purshisna) .  coTimcnly  cslled  Pigeon  berries  or  co 
berries. 


'It 


until  he  TV.8  tired,  frd  he  hfid  gone  tc  sleep  to  rest.     He  asked 


^^  LI  U 


cnief.     They  told  him  he  had  eaten  poison  herries  and  had  died. 

"0  yes,"    he  exclaimed,  "I  remember." 


Then 


he  looked  down  into  the  'v?ater  ard  it  looked  deep  and 


•   hlEck,  so  he  called  .the  place  ilaak^^derSi^llrlml     [This  is  the  pool 
on  Roaring  Creek  ne.r  it?  mouth,  on  the  east  side  of  Pit  River 

» 

between  Iffcntgomery  Creek  and  Great  Bend.] 


V(X\\ 


r^-r^l  ^-^T^^^  t•^^^  ^^"Q^  reo.Dle_j^g^i.st^jLJ^saii 
At  first  t'^e  people  were   to  live  fc-ever.     It  would 
have  beer   this  way  always  bat  for  JShtouI.     jB-aul  said,  "No, 


there  wo 


uld  then  be  too  mcny  people;     people  must  die  end  tW^^^ 


must  stay  dead." 


•i©§~ 


■  U     I 


tmtm 


-n 


\ 


Tho  QpYPtg 


Ja-^ul  gang  the  first  song.     He  sang: 

To-lol*le,  to-lolilo 


To-lol-le,  to-lol-1© 


Hid  8  0  on* 


Aftorwwrd  it  W68  sung  by  the  Doctors  and  Qimt  to  be  knomi  as  the 

Doctor's  song. 

J^Unl  and  Ot.Hfirfl  lant  the  V^orld '8  C^me 

Y^Lpa  tnlohe«-inah  t'le  World's  C^ne,  also  celled  North 

# 

Care,  is   the  Great  Dipper.     It  is  made  of  air  and  can  not  break 
or  give;     nothing  can  stand  before  it.     Of  all  weapons  it  is  the 
most  powerful. 


fitfrtne^ly. 


Jglmul  and  certain  other  Chiefs  of  the  First  People 

kffiL.    nd  T^^^egchahl  wanted  to   take  the 


Cane  from  the  stars  and  bring  it  down  here.     But 


told  them  that   they  didn't  need  it  and  had  better  let  it  stay 
in  the  sky  where  ever; one  could  see  it. 


This  mfcde  Ja^rrul  angr;.     He  was  alwys  jealous  of 


AnfiiiktiBi*^ 


iftO^V^A* 


jm 

■■:--- 

v»i^-- 

-i:  . 
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The  Jumping  Rock  of  the  First  People 


On  the  south  aide  of  Big  Bend  of  Pit  River,  half  or 
three-quarto rs  of  a  mile  east  of  Hot  Spring,  Is  a  rid^e  of  rock 
pointing  east  and  west,  with  a  separate  soiall  rock  near  its 


west  end* 


Thia  waa  the  Jiipyp^n^  Rock  of  the 


,     They 


used  to  take  turns  starting  from  the  aaall  rock,   and  alwaya 
jumped  froifl  weat  to  east,   to  see  who  could  leap  ovor  the  full 


length  of  the  long  rock. 


/ 


Tft^nnnnltnh.   tho  Kang^roo  Rat^nan,  jumped  farthest, 
clearing  the  rock  ••  ao  he  came  out  ahead.     And  ever  since  his 
trxnsfoimation  (at  the  time  of  the  Great  Change)  from  one  of  the 


to  on©  of  tho  furry  animals,  as  we  know  them  today, 


e.xV>ro-q 


he  has  retained  his  name 


LwAo^wfefrii  ^  njid  hH  e  ttraurdinary 


\l/     The  rock  is  called 


♦  It  is  20  feet 


long,  about  4  feet  wide  at  base,  and  stands  3  or  4  foot  above 

the  ground.  Its  top  line  ia  a  sharp  ridge,  nearly  straight. . 
Two  feet  west  of  its  west  end  is  the  low  flat  rock,  about  20 

I 

inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  jumpers  stood  when  starting. 


""-f.''  -f^/. 


mmsn^-^tmam 


\l 


TO 


<> 


of  it>o  wout  0 


V— o«  which  th 


bout  20 


poro  a&^od  when 


It  las  old  Ja*tflul  the  Coyote-taan  who  told  tho  First 
People  they  nniat  always  jump  Q^ii^r   never  west,,   or  harn  would 


coao  to  than. 


Jannul's  Footprint  in  the  rock 

.11  ■'  '  «— ^W^      I  II      ■■— —  I 

«  ' 

On  the  aouth  aide  of  Big  Bond  of  Pit  River,   a  aile  or 

T 

80  east  of  Hot  Springs,   is  a  clump  of  Ponderosa  pines.     Here, 
partly  burled  in  tho  gravel  bottom,   is  a  rock  ::bout  4  foet 
long  and  2i  or  3  foet  hi^,  the  south  face  of  which  contains 
a  conspicuous  depresaion,   nearly  nn  inch  deep,   the  shape  of  ol 
moccaained  human  foot.     The  marie  is  B  inches  in  length  •• 


>  i. 


about  the  size  of  the  foot  of  a  small  m?nm 


The  TAogles^o  call  this  rock  Ja^nl  dnk.ip«nhni 
after  the  old  Coyote-raan  whose  track  they  say  it  is. 

It  stand*  Just  oast  of  a  dry  shallow  channel  where, 
at  tiiiiea  of  hi(Ji  watery  the  overflow  runs  aouth  ••  away  from 
the  river. 


l^f^i^!'^#)-;^:"'V'-^'^c>^'^f?^^?^^ 


i<fc     "^IWW, 


■••»■; 
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S3TTING  THB  TILE  FOR  THE  PifiST  PEOPLE 
TO  TURN  INTO  RRAL  ANIMAIS 


The  four  Ohi«fs,  Jalmul  the  Coyote-man,  Ghe-aQO  the 
Timber  Wolf -man,  Tah-chati-lah  the  Mountr  inlion-mai  i  and  [gwPllD 
the  Silver  Pox-man  set  the  time  for  the  FIRST  PE0PL2  lo  turn 


into  animals* 


•y" 


d^     Among  the  First  Peojle  (c  lied  Dil^ls-a-to-mel,  who  at  the 
lime  of  the  great  cnange  turned  into  animais,  were: 


Coyote 

Wolf 

Lion 

Silver  Pox 

Fisher 

Wildcat 

Deer 

Bear 

Otter 


Beaver 

Wfiter  Badger  [A&iMa 

Tree  Gray  Squirrel  (i 

Ground  Squirrel  { 

Eagles 

Hawks 

Quail 

Geese 

Ducks 

and  others. 


1 


TTV-Ow 


us  dounl 


SlJ 
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KND  OP  IMB  PIBST  i-KQPIZ  —  THE  GREAT  CHANGE 


-{/ 


had  told   the  Arimal  People  that  a  flood  was 


coming;     he  tcld   them  thet  #ien  the  rairg  ceme  they  must 
spread  themselves  face  down  flat  on  the  ground,  and  'shen  the 
water  went  down  they  would  find  themselves  turned  into  real 
animals    (mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects),  and 
some  of  them  into   trees  and  other  plants. 

Of  all  the  Pirst  People  only  Y^£~low~tah  the  Cloud 


Maiden, 


:o-ZG- 


the  Dove-womsn,  end  K^Jilfthe  R^iVen-man 


lived  through.     All  the  others  wore  drowned  or  chenged  into 


real  animals. 


y 


?! 


J/'    Of  all  the  early  dieties  An^nik^^a^del .  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
OS t^ beneficent^,  and  next  to  his  own  grandfather,   the  Y/orla's  Heart 
Tik~e~d5  iJA-da-che)  he  possessed  the  highest  powers.     He  went  every- 
where through  the  sky.     His  underparts  were  blue  so  no  one  in  looking 
up  could  see  him  —  for  his  underside  was  the  color  of  the  sky.     The 
most  that  anvone  ever  saw  of  him  was  a  glint  of  light.     His  original 
form  is  not  Known,  but  at  the  time  of  the  great  change,  when  the 
Pj-rst  People  were  transformed  into  animals,  he  became  the  Little 
Lizard  with  blue  throat  and  sides^Sce-^obox-vvQ. 


173. 
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Song  of  Wa-lnT»-tflh  thft  Gloud  Maiden 
Wa-low~tah  the  Cloud  Maiden,  who  at  the  change  became 


Lo -'we^-chah  the  Eagle,  sang: 


This  will  he  the  last  song 

Of  our  people,   the  First  People 

In  this  the  First  World. 


People,  now  we  are  going. 
For  you  it  will  be  hard,  you 


/ 


Fault  finders  end  fighters. 
But  I  am  not  sorry 
The  First  World  is  passing. 
People  of  the  Next  V/orld 
Will  not  be  long  coming. 
It  is  for  them 


. — ^..„  „ ...... 

'^My  story  is  sung. 


I  watched  the  making  of  this  world; 
I  shall  see  the  coming  of  the  next. 
•I  shell  be  proud. 

As  a  bird  1  shall  s   il  through  the  sky 

Now  I  an  Wa-low-tah,  the  Cloud  Muiden; 

Scon  I  shcjll  be  Lo-we-chah  the  Ei^gle. 
I  shell  be  proud. 


•r  iBii 


iiia^_ 


-m 


•Rain  is  comins.  IShen  it  stops  the  air  of  the  world 
will  he  quiet.  Then  the  sound  of  my  singins  will  reach  the 
new  people.     iTiey  will  hear  ray  song. 

"This  ^te^  was  made  11,600  years  ago.     How  long  the 


next  will  last  I  do  not  know. 


.# 


# 


^ 


^ 


of  the  wo 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  First  People,  iadfflil  was 
asked  how  the  people  who  were  to  come  would  know  the  history 

rid.     There  was,  he  said,  only  one  way  in  ndiich  this 
could  be  done;   that  was  by  dreams.     "If  the  ^eal  ?bople  will 
dream"  he  continued,   "I  will  tell  them  Uie  history  of  my 
people,  and  how  long  we  were  in  making  the  world;   or  igiaJafl 


the  Silver-FoxHoian,  will  tell  them. 


n 


■b 


-  /  r% 


miEN  REAL  PEOPLE  CAME 


After  the  flood  Real  People  came.     The  first  Real 
man  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  xrld;     after  that,  another 
cane.     They  asked  each  other:     "Vlhat  are  we  going  to  do?" 

The  first  answered?  "We  will  wait  awhile  end  see."  They 
lived  there  a  ye^r  without  seeing  anyone. 

« 

One  day  the  first  man  when  passing  a  swampy  piece  saw 
flowers  waving.     He  said  to  himself;  "I  will  go  and  see." 
He  found  a  girl  lying  down,  waving  flowers.     She  was  ffightened 

He  usked  where  she  cr me  from.     "Rip.ht  here,"  she  answered. 

/  •    ■ 

In  all,  five  people  came  to  the  7;orld  without  being 
born.     After  a  while  t'ere  were  twelve;  about   half  of  them 


were  girls. 


« 

One  man  and  one  woman  (called  Tp'W-te9^ch.e)  wanted 
children  —  tv;o,  or  three,  or  four  children.     They  sang  to 
Anrikadel'who  was  in  the  air  and  he  told  them  what   to  do. 


They  took  a  small  ocean 


shell  —  a  long  slender 
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-/95: 


horn-shell  called  H-le-pah-ge'^  and  put  it  in 

fresh  water;     next  momirg  it  w«8  a  boy.     Then  they  took  a  clam 

shell  thc'it  had  come  from  the  ocean;  next  morning  it  was  a  girl. 

After  awhile  each  man  took  a  girl.     They  set  out   in 
different  directions  —  one  pair  to  the  East,  one  to  the  South, 
one  to  the  North,  one  to  the  West;  two  remeined  in  the  center 
of  the  earth.     Then  they  Vegan  to  multiply  and  raised  a  great 
many  Reel  People.     Each  group  began  to  talk  differently  from 
the  others  and  later  each  bee  .'-e  a  Feparete  tribe. 


y. 


This   is  a  slender  curved  horn-shape  ocean  shell  nbout  two 
inches   in  length,  belonging  to  the  genus  DentaUm* 
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•-i.  ■■'  gaw'-:^t'"3t;f7^iT 


A  hiatory  of 


ANNIKADIfiL 

bhe  Uniterae  .aa  told  by  tho  Indiana  of 
Northern  California 


V 


A  aeriea  of  faacimting  stories  telling  Viow  the 
earth  waa  made  from  Ocean  foira;  'md  ca-ne  to  be  inhabited 
by  atringe  beinga  —  half  animal  but  with  very  humnn 
char^!.cteri&bicB;  how  the  Sun-wm-^n  and  Joon-raan  were 
taken  from  th-?  wssterr  ocean  to  the  far  eaat;   how  they 
wer^  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  aet  in  taotion;   how  the 
pjyat  Pf>Qffle  —  the  Ar^irn'-l  PeoT)lfl  —  doniinatod  the  earth 
for  thousands  of  years  and  finally  turned  into  jiaai 


Ani"nls  and  wero  replaced  by 


These  myths  constitute  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  i'it  kdv:.r  Indians,  They  introduce  the  reader 
to  unknown  deities  and  deraons  conspicuous  among  whom 


waa 


a  kindly  divinity  who  went  about  throu^ 


the  air  o^  missions  of  good  ^dll,    aiacovered  Tnother 

« 

world,  war,  killed,  and  came  to  life  a^in.  They  tell 


alao  of  3 


the  Traveler,   who  toward  the  close  of 


^ 


his  aatoniahing  career  vanquished  the  deraona  of  the   ur  — 
the  Thunder  Brothers,   the  Listening  Brothers  and  the 
Whirlwind;   of  AJi-mahl  the  Flower-maiden,   a  fragile  crea- 
ture mide  of  tha  shadow*- spirits  of  flowers;   of  j^gaiili 
the  3ilver-fox-inn  and  Vfilowtah  the  Cloua-maidenj   of 
J'?»>iul  the  coyote-inan,   a  great  chief  gifted  with  amazing 
powers  of  !na  ic  ond  accomp  mied  on  his  tmvels  by  the 
Raven  joctora  who,   whenever  he  was  itilled,   brou^pt  him 
br>ck  to  life  by  pecking  at  hi  a  oyea. 


These  and  many  others  go  to  maice  up   che  book: 


I 


V^ 


^©-v/-*-- 


^^^^^5^  ^t-^f-.!^ 


Ui  ddendo  r  f f ' s     Faunal     Di v i a i ons 


Hyperboreal 


Circtampolar 


Polar 


Asiatic 
American 


tundra  fauna 
forest  fauna 


Boreal 


Palo eobo real 
Neobo  real 


''Mm 


This  ie  another  illustration  of  the  ever 
present  ^e*fc^  that  characteristics  of  the 


were  transmitted  to  the 


animals  into  which  they  were  transformed  at  the 


time  of  the  great  change.  For  here  we  are  told 
that  SpideTHfoman.  one  of  the  early  divinities, 
had  60  children  and  that  they  had  'ropes*. 
Everybody  knows  that  our  present  day  spiders 
have  a  multitude  of  young,  and  that  spiders 
are  able  at  all  times  to  produce  a  'rope*  or 


thread. 


P^'^-^^^f.   ^  ^  ^ »/ Q^^vvU^AX^, 
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p/a 
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C.  ?!nt  Monism 
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*►<?* 


%A 
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.^1^'    .'^Jp"" 


t^a^h^- 


vJJ^TT/^^.'.f^^^^; 


VT"  "''V  ,  .'fC^.^'V 


.ffiBiMinsHinHiiieimt4iinftii^ 


'»Bq^^K-  . 


^tfel,>'.;-r.",nr  .-.:,f.-.j< 


flpjV^y 


Burney  Falls  on  Burney  Creek  near  Pit  River. 


:m 


To    Xo^^^^  ^ 


SI 


|fliu;H 
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Hatchet  Creek,  between  Big  Bend  and  Montgomery  Creek. 


v-^Y  •'f::> 


^v:'^'''fV;:-g^::>^Vr.;v::';;: 
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Vil 


VC  "1 


I'Knil^l      '>.■■■■ 


The  Jumping  Rock  of  the  First  People,  at  Big  Bend.     Note  the  small  rock  at  the  end,  from  which  they  started. 


r  u|*o.7>.   \S^ 
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■','■; -'"■■M.'.'V'r 


jK^i/  'h* 
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Creek  in  forest  thicket,  Modesse  territory. 
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f^M\i 


■1  '■^'>.^wi 


Istet  Woiche,  Leader  and  Historian  of  the  Modesse,  with  his  wife, 
at  their  home  near  Big  Bend.     Istet  Woiche  told  me  the  Modesse 

religious  history  here  recorded. 


V  ^  f^  I'  iw  ^  L^ 


fiUJVy 
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TVovvV\s^\^Lae. 


K^ 


Big  Bend  of  Pit  River,  heart  of  the  Modesse  country. 
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An-nik-a-del 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

AS  TOLD  BY  INDIANS  OF 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


A  scries  of  fascinating  stories  telling  how  the  earth  was 
made  from  ocean  foam  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by  strange 
beings — ^half  animal  but  with  very  human  characteristics; 
how  the  Sun-woman  and  Moon-man  were  taken  from  the 
western  ocean  to  the  far  east;  how  they  were  shot  up  into 
the  sky  and  set  in  motion;  how  the  First  People — The 
Animal  People — dominated  the  earth  for  thousands  of  years 
and  finally  turned  into  Real  Animals  and  were  replaced  by 
Real  People. 

These  myths  constitute  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Pit 
River  Indians-  They  introduce  the  reader  to  unknown 
deities  and  demons,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Annika- 
del,  a  kindly  divinity  who  went  about  through  the  air  on 
missions  of  good  will,  discovered  another  world,  was  killed, 
and  came  to  life  again-  They  tell  also  of  Edechewe  the 
Traveler,  who  toward  the  close  of  his  astonishing  career  van- 
quished the  demons  of  the  air — the  Thunder  Brothers,  the 
Lightning  Brothers  and  the  Whirlwind;  of  Ah-mahl  the 
Flower-maiden,  a  fragile  creature  made  of  the  shadow -spirits 
of  flowers;  of  Kwahn  the  Silver- fox-man  and  Walowtah  the 
Cloud-maiden;  of  Ja-mul  the  coyote-man,  a  great  chief  gifted 
with  amazing  powers  of  magic  and  accompanied  on  his  travels 
by  the  Raven  Doctors  who,  whenever  he  was  killed,  brought 
him  back  to  life  by  pecking  at  his  eyes. 

These  and  many  others  go  to  make  up  the  book 
''Annikadeir 


DR.  MERRIAM— An  Authority 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  naturalist,  physician,  and  ethnologist, 
was  born  December  5,  1855-  His  early  years  were  passed  at  the 
home  of  his  father,  Hon.  Clinton  L.  Merriam,  at  Locust  Grove, 
New  York,  near  the  western  edge  of  the  Adirondacks. 

From  early  boyhood  his  dominant  interests  were  in  the  field 
of  natural  history.  Beginning  with  insects  and  birds,  which  he 
commenced  to  collect  in  1867,  his  activities  soon  expanded  to 
cover  mammals  and  reptiles,  then  marine  invertebrates  and  plants, 
and  still  later  the  native  Indian  tribes  of  the  far  west. 

Convinced  that  no  man  ever  became  a  naturalist  by  book 
learning  alone,  he  trained  himself  for  field  work,  and  though  for 
many  years  occupied  in  positions  involving  a  distressing  amount 
of  administrative  and  routine  detail,  managed  to  carry  on  field 
work  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  Alaska,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, southern  Labrador,  and  Bermuda. 

When  only  sixteen  (in  1872),  he  was  appointed  Naturalist 
of  the  Government  Survey  of  the  Territories  (known  as  the 
Hayden  Survey)  and  made  extensive  collections  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  1875,  while  a  student  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale,  he  was  appointed  vacation  assistant  on  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission with  headquarters  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts;  and 
after  three  years  of  laboratory  work  at  Yale,  entered  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  February,  1879.  For  seven  years  thereafter  he  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Northern  New  York,  with  annual  vaca- 
tions in  the  field.  In  1883,  as  surgeon  on  the  S.  S.  ''Proteus/'  he 
visited  the  Newfoundland  Seal  Fishery  on  the  ice  floes  between 
Labrador  ^nd  Greenland.  In  1885  he  organized  a  Division  of 
Ornithology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  soon  converted 
it  into  a  Biological  Survey  of  North  America,  of  which  he  was 
chief  for  twenty-five  years. 

Among  the  more  important  of  his  Biological  Surveys  in  the 
far  west  were  those  of  San  Francisco  Mountain,  Arizona,  in- 
cluding the  Painted  Desert  and  a  section  of  the  Grand  Canyon; 
the  Death  Valley  region  and  neighboring  deserts  in  California, 
Nevada,  and  Utah;  the  Snake  Plains  and  adjacent  mountains  of 
Idaho,  and  Mount  Shasta  in  Northern  California. 


In  1 89 1  he  was  sent  to  Bering  Sea  as  United  States  Fur  Seal 
Commissioner:  and  in  1900  again  visited  Alaska  and  Bermg  Sea 
as  Secretary  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  expedition. 

In  1910  he  resigned  from  the  Biological  Survey  to  continue 
natural  history  and  ethnological  investigations  under  a  special 
fund  established  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harriman. 

In  addition  to  other  exacting  duties  he  served  on  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board  for  twenty  year*— eight  years  as  chair- 
man; and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  formulate  plans  for  a  National  University  at 
Washington. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  founders  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  on  whose  Board  of  Directors  he  has  served 
continuously  for  thirty-nine  years. 

The  serious  study  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  California  and 
Nevada  was  begun  about  thirty  years  ago  and  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years  the  major  part  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

His  publications  in  zoology,  botany,  and  anthropology  cm- 
brace  several  hundred  titles. 
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The  principal  characters  are  World's  Heart,  a  spiritual  personage; 
his  grandson,  Annikadel,  who  finally  turns  into  the  blue-throated 
lizard  after  acting  as  a  sort  of  demiurge;  Cocoon,  under  whom  foam 
of  the  primal  ocean  condenses  into  earth;  Edechewe  or  Traveler,  of 
many  adventures;  his  younger  brother.  Weasel;  Coyote;  Silver  Fox; 
Spider;  Frog-woman;  Cloud-girl  or  Eagle-woman.  Dr.  Merriam  is  as 
conscientious  as  always  in  his  treatment  of  the  native  material;  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  this  volume  is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  he  will 
soon  publish  of  the  unduplicatable  data  that  he  has  collected  for 
thirty  years. 

'^   -^  A.  L.  Kroeber 
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An-nik-a-deL     The  History  of  the  Universe  as  told  by  the  Modesse 
Indians  of  California,  C.  Hart  Merriam.  (Stratford  Co.,  Boston, 

1928.  166  pp.) 
This  is  the  mythology  of  the  westernmost  Achomawi  as  obtained 
in  a  sort  of  synthesis  from  one  gifted  and  interested  individual.  Some 
of  the  constituents  are  familiar  from  other  myths  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia; some  are  interesting  variants;  and  some  are  new  and  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  tribe.  The  stringing  of  them,  somewhat  irregularly,  on 
a  thread  of  continuity  is  the  characteristic  feature,  and  at  once  recalls 
Curtin's  Creation  Myths  from  the  near-by  Wintun.  The  Modesse  are 
actually  in  contact  with  the  latter  people.  The  long,  amalgamated 
myth  series  is  therefore  validated  for  this  part  of  California.  Whether 
the  other  Achomawi  participate  in  the  tendency  to  systematization 
is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Merriam;  it  may  be  hazarded  that  they  do  not, 
or  to  a  less  degree.  That  Dr.  Merriam's  informant  was  conscious  of 
the  scheme  in  which  he  was  arranging  the  material  known  to  him,  is 
evident.  There  are  even  some  rudiments  of  a  coordination  of  direc- 
tions, plants,  animals,  (and  colors?)  into  a  symbol  system  (pp.  31, 
109),  but  the  culture  of  northern  California  is  so  feeble  as  regards 
this  pattern,  that  the  attempt  is  still-born.  A  certain  rude  grandiose- 
ness  of  conception  cannot  be  denied  this  '^history  of  the  universe." 
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I  know,  which  would  urge  him  to  write  such  a  book,  and  in  that  respect  he  contrasts 
favorably  with  a  number  of  his  geographic  colleagues.  It  may  have  been  written 
under  the  same  incentive  that  produces  the  majority  of  our  text  books,  and  I 
incline  to  regard  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  superior  potboiler.  You  begin  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  regional  geography;  you  next  select  historical  facts,  in  par- 
ticular those  concerned  with  changes  in  economy  and  population  and  relate  them 
"genetically'*  to  the  physical  environment.  Though  I  have  seen  this  done  lor  a 
good  many  years,  the  manner  of  this  causal  association  is  still  obscure  to  me. 
Nor  does  Hettner  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  of  this  conditioning;  he 
simply  uses  reasonable  restrictions  on  his  imagination.  Without  new  data,  with- 
out any  new  technique  of  inquiry,  without  original  working  hypothesis,  without 
emphasis  on  a  geographic  critique  of  the  concept  of  area  or  of  cultural  succession, 
I  really  know  no  very  good  reason  why  a  student  should  read  this  book,  unless  it 
be  that  he  pmvides  a  sufficient  place  for  the  work  of  Eduard  Hahn's  studies  and 
a  good  aopfeciation  thereof.  Incidentally  Hettner  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
importM^ce  of  Hahn's  work.  This  review  ends  on  a  minor  theme,  suggested  per- 
haps by  the  author's  quaint  shift,  in  closing  denunciation  of  the  Schuldluge. 

C.  O.  Sauer 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

An-nik-a-del.  The  History  of  the  Universe  as  told  by  the  Mo-des-se  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. Recorded  and  edited  by  C.  Hart  Merriam.  (Boston:  The  Stratford 
Co.,  1928.) 

Dr.  Merriam  knows  how  to  present  Indian  tales  beautifully  well.  He  has  the 
sense  of  the  dramatic  qualities  in  the  unwritten  literature  of  the  Indians.  There 
is  something  faintly  weird,  distant,  primeval,  in  the  charm  of  the  Indian  stories. 
Grotesqueness  is  a  strong  element;  so  also  is  naivete,  a  special  kind  of  naivete 
which  consists  in  stressing  the  irrelevant.  The  sense  of  doom  is  often  present, 
but  no  sentimental  tears  are  ever  shed  by  the  Indian  over  fate  or  tragedy.  All 
these  characteristics  make  it  very  difficult  to  reproduce  Indian  tales  without 
leaving  out  their  charm.  The  great  majority  of  the  tales  published  by  ethnologists 
are  very  dull  reading.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  myths  recorded  by  Dr.  Merriam. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  knows,  understands,  and  loves  the  California  Indians.  I 
have  never  met  Dr.  Merriam,  but  wherever  I  have  worked  in  the  field  I  have 
always  heard  the  Indians  speak  of  him  with  warm  affection,  a  tribute  they  do  not 
often  give  to  ethnologists. 

The  work  under  review  is  a  small  book  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  well 
printed  in  large  type,  and  agreeable  to  read.  Its  subject-matter,  as  indicated  in  the 
subtitle,  is  the  creation  myth  of  the  Mo-des-se.    The  Madesi^  are  one  of  the  local 


1 1  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  particularly  like  Dr.  Merriam's  way  of 
spelling  Indian  words.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  his  principle  that  a  technical  phonetic  tran- 
scription should  be  avoided  in  works  intended  for  the  general  public.   But  a  closer  approxi- 
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unit  of  kinsmen,  who  may  be  descended  from  several  ancestors,  while  the  Sippe  is 
a  lineage  of  relative^  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  and  linked  to^pether  for 
economic  labor  (170,^Ni72).  In  the  paragraphs  on  the  sororate  an  error^/^hould  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  ui^oticed.  While  the  levirate  and  the  sororate /ccur  among 
sibless  tribes,  it  hardly  Voids  true  that  these  institutions  are  mainly  (hauptsdchlich) 
confined  to  such  peoples\they  often  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  f uU-fl^ged  clan  organ- 
ization. \  jf 

Needless  to  say,  no  anthropological  reader  of  this  volume  wilifail  to  be  instructed 

and  stimulated  by  its  rich  ^nd  varied  contents. 

Robert  H.  Lowie 
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Der  Gang  der  Kultur  uber  di^  Erde.  Alfred  Hettner.  (Leipzig:    B.  G.  Teubner, 
1928).  ^ 

The  first  edition  of  Hettner\  Gang  der  Kultur  uber. die  Erde,  a  slender  pamphlet, 
was  stimulating  to  me  because  bf  its  sketch  of  the  Europeanization  of  the  earth. 
In  the  past  several  centuries  thfe  culture  areas  of  the  earth  have  been  terrifically 
deformed,  destroyed,  and  replace^  by  the  expansion  of  Western  economy  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Commonplace^ enough  th#'  idea  is,  but  a  comparative  analysis 
in  geographic  terms  is  needed  andtHettner'/essay  is  suggestive  in  its  treatment  of 
colonies  of  settlement,  of  hybridization,  of/iexploitation,  and  of  political  domination 
imposed  upon  surviving  native  culture.  }{ there  is  going  to  be  such  a  thing  as  politi- 
cal geography,  Hettner  has  written  la  /rogram  of  inquiry  for  the  modern  colonial 

system. 

In  the  present,  second  edition,  the  essay  becomes  a  book  of  164  pages,  a  book 
that  attempts  to  review  the  coursQ  of  development  of  cultures,  for  the  whole  world 
and  for  all  time,  in  terms  of  the  ^vironmental  conditioning  of  these  developments. 
Ratzel  redivivus,  one  suspects  jn  the  initial  statement,  only  to  find  that  the  notes 
on  geographic  adaptation  are^^^retty  modest  and  obvious.  The  ambitious  title  of 
the  book  notwithstanding,  p,  is  really  not  pretentious  in  tone.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  with  which  to  conr^are  it  more  fittingly  than  with  a  series  of  extension  lec- 
tures of  the  more  sober  sqft.  For  that  class  of  reader  it  will  probably  be  of  value; 
to  the  professional  antWopologist,  or  geographer,  or  historian  it  has  very  little 

to  offer.  /  "^ 

It  seems  to  me  thei:efore  inappropriate  to  cite  errors.  The  author  has  no  original 
data  to  offer,  only  a;l  already  familiar  interpretation.  A  three-page  summary  of 
pre-Columbian  cultiiire  in  America,  followed  by  six  pages  on  the  classical  Mediter- 
ranean, and  seven  0n  European  culture  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  time,— how 
can  one  deal  with  the  world  at  such  a  rate  without  abstracting  sketchily  from  inter- 
mediate summaries?  If  one  gets  hold  of  a  book  that  is  outdated,  or  poor,  one's 
orientation  becomes  distorted;  certainly  one  cannot  have  critical  judgment  in  all 
these  matters  of  the  origin  of  man,  of  prehistory,  of  primitive  societies,  of  historical 
cultures.  It  would  appear  that  Hettner  has  read  pretty  widely  and  pretty  well, 
though  certainly  not  profoundly.    Hettner  has  no  Messianic  compulsion  so  far  as 


groups  of  what  is  known  loosely  as  the  Pit  River  Indians.  These  people's  territory 
stretches  along  some  hundred  miles  of  the  Pit  river,  from  its  sources  in  the  high 
plateau  of  northeasternmost  California  nearly  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Sacramento  river.  The  Madesi  are  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  territory,  and 
were  in  contact  with  the  Yana  and  the  Shasta.  For  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  also 
been  in  contact  with  the  advancing  Win  tun.  In  other  words,  they  are  located  in  a 
strategic  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  diffusion  of  culture.  For  the  past 
few  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  studying  the  extremely  complex  language  of  the  Pit 
Rivers,  and  while  doing  so,  I  have  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  ethnographic 
material,  especially  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  territory.  I  have  come  to  think  that 
there  are  a  great  many  more  points  of  difference  between  the  cultures  of  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  than  has  been  generally  assumed  by  ethnologists.  The  present 
creation  myth  would  seem  to  bear  this  out.  Dr.  Merriam  himself  points  out  that 
his  tales  differ  considerably  from  those  published  either  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  or  by 
Roland  B.  Dixon.  I  may  add  that  they  also  differ  considerably  from  those  obtained 
by  myself. 

The  classical  personages  of  Pit  River  mythology  are  indeed  all  there:  Silver 
Fox,  Fisher,  Eagle  Girl,  Weasel,  Cocoon-Man,  Spider- Woman,  etc.,  not  to  mention 
the  ubiquitous  Coyote.  Their  characters  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  territory.  A  good  many  even  of  the  minor  incidents  are  alike.  But  the 
general  setting  is  totally  different.  Here  I  come  to  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  collection  presented  by  Dr.  Merriam:  it  is  a  connected  and  organized  whole 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  indeed,  as  the  author  says,  a  systematic  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  universe.  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  always  failed  to  obtain.  I  have 
heard  several  variants  of  **how  the  world  was  made"  from  the  mouths  of  older 
Indians.  The  accounts  differ  considerably.  Each  old  man  claims  his  to  be  the 
true  account.  As  one  young  Indian  exclaimed  to  me  once  in  despair:  **I  should 
myself  like  to  know  how  the  world  was  really  made.  But  you  can't  find  out.  Every 
man  tells  it  differently!"  Not  only  are  the  accounts  different,  but  most  of  them 
do  not  relate  a  true  creation  ah  ortOy  only  a  re-creation  de  novo;  i.e.,  the  world  has 
been  destroyed  (for  one  cause  or  another),  and  the  story  tells  how  and  by  whom  it 
was  rebuilt.  Most  of  the  Indians  are  aware  that  a  primary  world  existed  once 
before  it  was  destroyed,  but  how  this  primary  world  came  into  existence  appears 
to  them  an  irrelevant  question.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  always?  In  Dr. 
Merriam's  account,  however,  there  is  a  very  definite  (and,  incidentally,  quite 
poetical)  beginning.  The  origin  is  assigned  ultimately  to  Tik'-a-do  He-da '-che.  I 
have  never  heard  this  person  mentioned  before,  but  I  think  I  can  understand  what 
the  words  mean  from  his  translation:  "the  World's  Heart."  I  myself  should  have 
preferred  to  translate:  ''the  World's  Thinking, "^  but  the  point  is  immaterial.   The 


mation  to  it,  such  as  the  one  used  for  example  by  Dr.  Kroeber  in  his  Handbook  of  California 
Indians,  would,  I  think,  serve  even  the  general  public  better  than  Dr.  Merriam's  adherence 
to  the  vagaries  of  English  spelling. 

*  t6*qd*d6-6  h^y-dutsi  means  literally  "world-of  think-ing." 
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conception  is  a  grand  one,  and,  let  me  add,  one  by  no  means  too  abstract  for  the 
Pit  River  type  of  mind.  This  Tik'-a-do  He-da'-che,  however,  comes  into  action 
only  a  few  times  in  the  story.  The  bulk  of  the  creation  is  referred  to  An-nik'-a-del, 
his  grandson.  Annikadel  is  back  of  everything.  He  superintends  the  whole  creation. 
What  he  does  not  actually  do  himself  he  causes  others  to  do  by  sending  them  the 
idea  in  a  dream.  Only  oh  certain  grave  occasions  does  he  return  to  his  grandfather, 
World's  Thinking,  to  get  counsel  and  power.   Annikadel  lives  in  the  air,  always. 

His  underparts  were  blue  and  white— the  colour  of  the  sky,  so  no  one  in  looking  up 
could  see  him.  The  most  that  anyone  ever  saw  of  him  was  a  glint  of  light. 

Annikadel  recurs  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other.  He  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  Transformer  Hero.  This  Annikadel  is  an  entirely  new  personage  to  me. 
I  have  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  I  cannot  think  to  what  he  corresponds  in 
the  Pit  River  mythology  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Dr.  Merriam  does  not  give 
any  translation  of  his  name.  I  have  a  suspicion  (not  more  than  a  suspicion)  that  he 
is  a  phonetic  corruption  of  Erikanner,  the  Transformer  Hero  of  the  Shasta. 

An  important  part  of  the  story  concerns  Moon-Man  and  Sun- Woman.    The 
tale  of  how  they  are  discovered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  in  the  west,  then 
transported  back  to  far-away  ice  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  world,  and  finally  shot 
up  into  the  sky,  is  a  beautiful  one.    It  also  is  an  entirely  new  one  to  me,  as  a  Pit 
River  myth.    I  have  never  seen  any  of  my  Indians  show  the  least  mythological 
interest  in  either  sun  or  moon.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  story 
are  familiar  to  me  as  forming  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  north-central  California 
tribes;'  such  are,  for  instance,  Moon-Man's  attempt  to  kill  his  son-in-law,  or  the 
occurrence  in  pairs  of  certain  characters  (the  Mice  Brothers,  the  Lightning  Brothers, 
the  Thunder  Brothers,  the  Raven  Brothers,  etc).    The  work  on  Sun  and  Moon  is 
performed  at  the  risk  of  many  dangers  by  Fisher  and  his  younger  brother  Weasel. 
These  are  two  well-known  characters  of  Pit  River  mythology.    Their  exploits  as 
recounted  in  this  tale,  however,  are  entirely  different  from  what  I  have  heard 
before.    On  the  other  hand,  many  incidents  are  identical  with  the  Shasta  story  of 
Erikanner  and  Erihutiki  recorded  by  Roland  B.  Dixon.    Finally,  the  Dragon  here 
called  Kwillah  is  perhaps  the  famous  Kilak  of  the  Pomo.    On  the  whole,  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  present  creation  myth  is  a  synthesis  of  the  folklore  of  the 
Pit  Rivers,  of  the  Shasta,  and  of  the  north-central  Californians. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Merriam  was  very  fortunate  in  discovering  such  a  good 
informant  as  William  Hulsey.  Dr.  Merriam  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  remarkable  man 
with  a  rare  bent  for  speculation  and  philosophizing.  I  had  already  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Hulsey's  knowledge  from  his  friend,  William  Ralganal  Benson,  the  Pomo 
chief  whom  so  many  of  us  have  known.  Benson's  is  another  example  of  the  specu- 
lating and  philosophical  type  of  mind  among  Indians.  Men  of  this  type  are  not 
satisfied  with  disparate  chunks  of  information.  They  cannot  help  organizmg 
their  knowledge  into  a  whole.  Try  as  they  may  to  preserve  intact  the  traditional 
lore,  they  unconsciously  inject  into  it  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  from 


»  By  Jaime  de  Angulo  and  L.  Freeland,  Miwok  and  Pomo  Myths.  Journ.  Am.  Folk-Lore, 
232-252,  1928. 


contact  with  other  tribes,  from  contact  also  with  the  whites.    It  is  possible  that  we 

have  here  an  example  of  the  product  of  one  talented  mind  working  under  special 

circumstances  of  cultural  diffusion  on  the  raw  material  of  primitive  literature. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Merriam  for  having  preserved,  and 

presented  in  most  readable  form,  a  real  work  of  primitive  art.  This  little  book  can 

be  recommended  to  any  lay  reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  real  feeling  for  the 

unwritten  literature  of  the  California  Indians. 

Jaime  de  Angulo 

AFRICA 

ies  BiB3  RtHEfs  des  BdHments  royaux  d'Abomey  {Dahomey),  Em.  G.  Waterlot. 
(Universite  de  Paris:  Travaux  et  Memoires  de  ITnstitut  d'Ethnologie  1:  vi, 
1-10,  23  pis.,  1926.    70  fr.  outside  of  France.)  / 

This  small  and  interesting  volume  is  the  first  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Institut 
d'Ethnologie  of  the  University  of  Paris.   It  is  of  convenient  size,  well  printed,  and 

well  bound.  \  ^ 

This  number  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  and  interpretation  of  thirty-six  bas- 
reliefs  which  among  others  adorned  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Dahomey  kings. 
Models  and  photographs  of  the  reliefs  were  obtained  by  M.  Waterlot  in  1911. 
Their  meanings  were  explained  to  him  by  a  son  of  GbehanziA,  who  reigned  1889-94, 
by  a  minister  of  the  latter,  and  by  an  old  palace  guardian.  The  subject  and  author 
are  introduced  by  Professor  L.  Levy-Bruhl.  The  text  is  annotated  by  Messrs. 
Maurice  Delafosse  and  Le  Herisse. 

Following  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  extent  of  the  Dahomey  kingdom, 
and  a  list  of  the  Dahomey  kings,  the  author  describes  the  construction  of  the 
palaces.  The  ''grand  palais  d'Abomey  consists  of  groups  of  dwellings,  altars,  and 
tombs,  each  group  having  been  built  by  a  reigning  king  next  to  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  which  are  of  earth,  oil,  and  kaolin  construction, 
are  imbedded  the  bas-reliefs  (pis.  1, 3,  46),  raised  modellings  which  represent  impor- 
tant events  relative  to  the  various  rulers.  Those ^tured  in  this  volume  are  from 
the  palaces  of  Agadja,  1708-1728  (pis.  3,  46-8a);  Ohezo,  1818-1858  (pis.  86-15); 
and  Glele,  1858-1889  (pis.  16-22).  /  \ 

The  subjects  pictured  are  allegorical,  historical,  and  personal  in  reference. 
Though  the  stylistic  treatment  may  be  characterized  as  primarily  realistic  it  pos- 
sesses a  marked  convention.  There  are  but  one  or  two  figures  in  each  picture;  these 
are  executed  with  a  pleasing  clumsiness  and  simplicity.  Graphic  essentials  are 
emphasized,  merely  decorative  details  omitted.  The  Dahomey  artists  were  not 
prey  to  the  ^^fear  of  vacant  space*'  of  which  primitive  artists  are  so  often  accused; 
each  relief  stands  as  a  well  balanced  but  by  no  means  symmetrical  unit  against  an 
absolutely  plain  background.  As  to  color,  little  may  be  said  since  its  accuracy  is  un- 
certain. The  bas-reliefs  from  the  palace  of  Agadja  are  plain  due  to  weathering, 
the  others,  restored,  are  in  two  to  five  pure  colors.  Red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  tan, 
grey,  and  black  are  variously  employed.    The  walls  and  background  appear  in  a 

neutral  yellow-grey.  / 

That  the  decorations  of  Agadja*s  palace  actually  antedate  those  of  Ghezo  and 
Glele  by  one  hundred  years  is  uncertain.    Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  are  no 
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stylistic  differences  between  them  other  than  would  be  attributable  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  executors.   They  all  represent  a  traditional  genre. 

Plate  23  shows  the  heads  of  twelve  recedes,  kings'  batons  of  wrought  metal. 
Each  illustrates  the  owner's  name  in  rebus  symbols.  Their  meanings  have  been 
interpreted  by  M.  Le  Herisse.  The  delicate  workmanship  of  the  r4cades  is  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  naivete  of  the  bas-reliefs.  / 
'  M.  Waterlot's  publication  permanently  preserves  the  appearance  and  history 
of  these  fast  crumbling  relics  of  Dahomey  art.  It  is  of  interest  not  only  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  primitive  art  forms  but  to  the  layman  as 
well,  for  whom  it  should  hold  a  sprightly  interest.              / 


A.  H.  Gayton 


ASIA  AND  OCEANIA 


Rossel  Island;  An  EUmological  Study.  W.  E.  Armstrong.  With  an  Introduction  by 

A.  C.  Haddon.    (Cambridge,  At  the  University  Press,  1928.   274  pp.,  24  pis., 

10  maps  and  diagrams.)  / 

Mr.  Armstrong's  Rossel  Island  will  be  of  chief  interest  to  students  of  Oceania 
and  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  strictly  formal  statement  of  the  structure 
of  society.  The  result  of  two  months'  field  work,  apparently  of  the  special  informant 
type  and  conducted  in  pidgin  EngUsh,  it  is  an  interesting  catalog  of  ethnographic 
facts  about  Rossel,  bound  together  neither  by  vivid  descriptions  of  the  way  the 
society  operates  nor  by  any  illuminating  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  culture 
as  a  whole.  Although  there  are  some  serious  omissions  in  the  information  obtained 
in  such  matters,  as  the  way  in  which  the  Binda  relationship  affects  the  customary 
kinship  terminology,  the  most  conspicuous  defects  in  the  book  are  due  to  the 
author's  not  having  seen  the  culture  in  operation. 

The  most  bizarre  and  arresting  element  in  the  culture  is  the  monetary  system, 
already  familiar  to  us  through  earlier  publications  of  Mr.  Armstrong's.  The  charac- 
teristic Melanesian  delight  in  complicated  economic  transactions  has  reached  its 
apotheosis  on  Rossel  in  a  system  of  two  series  of  ranked  coins,  in  which  each  coin 
in  a  series  is  conceived  as  equaling  the  value  of  the  previous  coin  plus  a  certain 
increment  of  interest.  The  scarcity  of  one  of  these  series  and  the  arbitrary  insistence 
upon  the  discharge  of  certain  important  economic  obligations,  such  as  the  payment 
for  a  wife,  in  terms  of  certain  coins,  makes  borrowing  inevitable.    Professional 
brokers  handle  these  loans  and  use  magic  to  influence  their  creditors  towards  quick 
payment  and  to  prevent  their  debtors  from  pressing  them  too  closely.  Upon  the  two 
roots  of  an  elaborate  monetary  s'y^tem  involving  interest  computed  in  fairly  definite 
time  units  and  the  old  barter  concept  in  which  certain  objects  alone  can  command 
certain  other  objects,  the  Rossel  Islanders  have  elaborated  a  social  ritual  of  financial 
transactions  to  which  Mr.  Armstrong  devotes  a  chapter  on  Monetary  Ceremonial. 
His  strict  interpretation  of  the  values  of  the  coins  may  or  may  not  seem  plausible 
to  other  students.    It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  statements  such  as,  if  Coin  No.  1  be 
kept  ''a  rather  longer  period  of  time"  (the  italics  are  my  own),  ^'No  3  would  be 
required  to  cancel  the  debt"  and  his  belief  that  "the  relationship  of  any  value  to 
any  other  in  this  series  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  value  of  No.  n- value 
No.  w(l+ife)^^-'"^  where  m  and  n  are  the  two  integers  representing  the  number  of 
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in  existence  contemporaneously  with  Pueblo  2.  It  survived  the  time 
of  Pueblo  influence,  and  after  reflux  of  the  latter,  perhaps  toward  the 
end  of  Pueblo  4  period,  many  of  its  elements  continued  to  live  on  in 
the  vicinity.  The  pottery  made  today  by  the  Piman  and  Yuman  tribes 
is  a  direct  and  in  part  close  descendant  of  the  old  red-on-buff;  the 
agriculture  may  be  conjectured  to  be  so.  In  short,  we  seem  to  have  in 
hand— or  to  have  as  soon  as  full  design  and  shape  types  are  published 
—a  fairly  reliable  outline,  over  a  period  perhaps  half  as  long  as  the 
Basket-Maker-Pueblo  development,  of  a  culture  contiguous  to  the 
Pueblo  but  largely  independent  of  it.  The  importance  of  more  inves- 
tigation in  the  area  need  not  be  dwelt  on;  its  productiveness  in  mean- 
ingful results  should  commend  it  to  those  planning  expeditions. 

The  Southwest  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  auspicious 
start.  When  it  segregates  its  publications  into  a  wholly  scientific  and 
an  essentially  popular  series—the  former  unafraid  of  tables,  statistics, 
and  sherd  drawings— all  classes  of  readers  are  likely  to  be  more  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 

An-nik-a-deL     The  History  of  the  Universe  as  told  by  the  Modesse 
Indians  of  California,  C.  Hart  Merriam.  (Stratford  Co.,  Boston, 

1928.    166  pp.) 
This  is  the  mythology  of  the  westernmost  Achomawi  as  obtained 
in  a  sort  of  synthesis  from  one  gifted  and  interested  individual.  Some 
of  the  constituents  are  familiar  from  other  myths  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia; some  are  interesting  variants;  and  some  are  new  and  perhaps 
peculiar  to  the  tribe.  The  stringing  of  them,  somewhat  irregularly,  on 
a  thread  of  continuity  is  the  characteristic  feature,  and  at  once  recalls 
Curtin's  Creation  Myths  from  the  near-by  Wintun.  The  Modesse  are 
actually  in  contact  with  the  latter  people.  The  long,  amalgamated 
myth  series  is  therefore  validated  for  this  part  of  California.  Whether 
the  other  Achomawi  participate  in  the  tendency  to  systematization 
is  not  stated  by  Dr.  Merriam;  it  may  be  hazarded  that  they  do  not, 
or  to  a  less  degree.    That  Dr.  Merriam's  informant  was  conscious  of 
the  scheme  in  which  he  was  arranging  the  material  known  to  him,  is 
evident.    There  are  even  some  rudiments  of  a  coordination  of  direc- 
tions, plants,  animals,  (and  colors?)  into  a  symbol  system  (pp.  31, 
109),  but  the  culture  of  northern  California  is  so  feeble  as  regards 
this  pattern,  that  the  attempt  is  still-born.   A  certain  rude  grandiose- 
ness  of  conception  cannot  be  denied  this  ^^history  of  the  universe.'' 
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cremations  red-on-buff  ones.  An  interpretation  of  the  differences  as 
regional  is  practically  precluded  by  the  fact  that  all  sites  lie  within 
a  range  of  half-a  -dozen  miles. 

Schmidt's  preliminary  results  (Proc.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  13:  291-8, 
1927)  from  Pueblo  Grande,  seven  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  agree  gener- 
ally with  the  foregoing.  In  condensation  and  conformable  termin- 
ology, they  are: 


Pueblo  Grande,  15  cm.  Strata 

6-4 


Sherds,  total  number 
Red-on-buff,  % 
Black  polished  interior,  % 
Polychrome,  total 
Black-on-white,  total 


18-16 

13-13    12-10 

9-7 

Bottom 

430 

3140      4233 

3233 

6.7 

3.0         1.6 

1.3 

10 

14          16 

18 

- 

.    -            3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2873 


3-1 

Top 
4265 


.7 


.1 


21 


1 


16 

12 

1 


Evidently  Gladwin's  site  4  is  earlier  than  the  lowest  stratum  at 
Pueblo  Grande.  On  the  other  hand,  the  top  of  the  Pueblo  Grande 
refuse  heap  would  appear  to  be  later  than  Gladwin's  latest  site,  3. 
For  the  rest,  the  same  periods  seem  to  be  represented  in  Gladwin's 
horizontal  and  Schmidt's  vertical  distributions :  sites  1  and  2  correspond 
fairly  to  strata  18-13,  site  6  to  15-7.  The  lower  frequency  of  poly- 
chrome in  Schmidt's  top  levels  may  be  a  function  of  locality  instead 
of  time.  Black-on-white  and  red-on-buff  were  also  found  by  Schmidt 
associated  (in  inverse  proportions)  at  Spring  Creek  (Roosevelt  lake) 
and  La  Ciudad  (Phoenix),  though  at  the  polychrome  site  Togetzoge 
black- on-white  had  been  replaced  by  later  foreign  types. 

The  skeleton  of  the  history  of  the  middle  Gila  area  can  thus  be 
reconstructed  as  follows.  At  a  relatively  early  period  there  existed 
here  an  agricultural,  irrigating,  stick  and  adobe  building,  cremating 
culture  of  Sonora-Gila-Colorado  type,  probably  not  dependent  on 
the  Pueblo  center  but  related  to  it  through  collateral  descent  from 
some  Mexican  culture.  The  pottery  of  this  Gila  culture  was  painted 
red-on-buff  with  small,  free-standing,  repeated  designs.  Then  the 
designs  enlarged  and  shapes  changed.  Still  later,  massive  adobe  con- 
struction, burial,  and  polychrome  pottery  came  into  vogue.  These 
evidently  represent  an  impact  of  Pueblo  culture  from  the  east  on  the 
old  non-Pueblo  Gila  culture.  This  impact  seems  to  have  begun  in 
the  Great  Pueblo  period  (3)  and  to  have  continued  into  the  Late  (4). 
The  local  Gila  culture  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  have  been  already 
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The  principal  characters  are  World's  Heart,  a  spiritual  personage; 

his  grandson,  Annikadel,  who  finally  turns  into  the  blue-throated 

lizard  after  acting  as  a  sort  of  demiurge;  Cocoon,  under  whom  foam 

of  the  primal  ocean  condenses  into  earth;  Edechewe  or  Traveler,  of 

many  adventures;  his  younger  brother,  Weasel;  Coyote;  Silver  Fox; 

Spider;  Frog-woman;  Cloud-girl  or  Eagle-woman.  Dr.  Merriam  is  as 

conscientious  as  always  in  his  treatment  of  the  native  material;  and 

one  can  only  hope  that  this  volume  is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  he  will 

soon  publish  of  the  unduplicatable  data  that  he  has  collected  for 

thirty  years. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 

Ueber  die  Wurzeln  der  Tainischen  Kultur.   Teil  I,  Materielle  KuUur, 
SvEN  LovEN.    (Goteborg,  1924.    453  pp.,  11  pis.) 

This  intensive  analysis  of  the  sources  of  Taino  Arawak  culture 
is  in  the  manner  of  E.  Nordenskiold  and  perhaps  largely  stimulated 
by  him.  It  is  conservative  in  judgment,  objectively  documented,  and 
based  on  thorough  comparisons.  Of  outward  apparatus,  only  the 
useful  maps  and  artifact  sketches  of  Nordenskiold  are  missing.  The 
translation  into  German  is  fair,  the  proof-reading  astonishingly  bad 
and  only  partly  compensated  by  7  pages  of  Corrigenda.  The  material 
culture  of  the  Taino  is  dissected  as  exhaustively  as  the  historic  and 
archaeological  data  allow.  A  future  second  part  is  to  cover  society, 
religion,  sculpture,  and  ball  games.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that 
Taino  culture  was  fundamentally  South  American,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  manioc-planting  tribes  of  the  mainland  before  the  culture  of 
these  had  reached  its  full  development.  Space  forbids  the  enumeration 
here  of  this  class  of  elements.  Native  developments  on  the  islands 
are  traceable  rather  in  stylistic  patterns  than  in  culture  content. 
Central  American  influences  from  Yucatan  appear  in  the  metates  or 
stone  stools,  importance  of  cotton,  true  cloth,  cotton  loop  on  spear- 
thrower,  imitations  of  gold-inlayed  masks  and  copal  burners,  possibly 
frontal  deformation.  From  the  United  States  the  Taino  may  have 
derived  the  pipe  (so  far  as  indigenous),  the  concept  of  the  mono- 
lithic ax  (cf.  Wissler),  and  certain  influences  on  pottery  shapes  and 
ornament.    This  is  a  valuable  monograph  and  should  be  completed. 

A.  L.  Kroeber 
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have  produced  the  present  alignment,  but  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  differentiate  the  various  classes  of  lands.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  introduces  us  to  the  origin  of  our  national  estate,  recounts 
the  story  of  our  public  domain,  and  shows  us  how  the  rapid  destruction  of 
our  timber  resources  brought  about  the  reservation  of  certain  forest  lands 
which  were  afterward  established,  as  the  national  forests.  There  follow  accounts 
of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  tfife^tmggle  for  control  of  water-power  and 
other  resources,  the  management  of  our'-I^dian  wards,  and  the  rise  of  the 
national  park  idea.  In  conclusion,  there  is  a  discussion  of  a  half -century  of 
nature  conservation.  Mr.  Yard  has  performed  his  major  task  so  admirably 
and  has  produced  such  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  book  that  one  can 
overlook  certain  weaknesses:  a  rather  large  number  of  individually  trivial 
errors  and  a  sort  of  superstition  about  the  diabolism  of  the  power  interests. 
Mr.  Yard's  work  should  do  much  toward  crystallizing  public  opinion  in  de- 
fense of  our  national  heritage.  Francis  P.  Farquhar 
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Legends  op  Pit       This  very  remarkable  series  of  stories,  drawn  from  the  lore 
River  Indians  *     of  the  Pit  River  Indians,  telling  how  the  earth  was  made 

from  the  ocean  foam  and  how  the  inhabitants  were  created, 
deserves  wide  reading.  Dr.  Merriam  explains,  in  his  preface,  that  the  tales 
were  told  him  by  an  old  Indian  who  was  known  to  the  whites  as  William 
Hulsey,  but  whose  Indian  name  was  Istet  Woiche.  This  Indian  is  speaker 
and  keeper  of  the  laws,  history,  and  chronology  of  his  tribe,  and  on  important 
occasions  represents  the  chief.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  in  fitting  himself  for 
his  position,  to  know  all  about  the  ancient  stories,  rites,  and  laws  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  the  mastery  of  which  he  devoted  more  than  twenty-four  years.  Dr. 
Merriam  knew  him  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Woiche  showed  the  Doctor 
the  sacred  rocks  on  which  were  preserved  the  footprints  of  the  "first  people," 
and  became  such  a  close  friend  as  to  disclose  the  most  intimate  understanding 
of  the  ancient  and  present-day  myths.  Dr.  Merriam  says  that  Woiche  ex- 
hibited such  surprising  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  their  phases  in  reference  to 
the  seasons,  the  maturing  of  certain  plants,  and  such  philosophical  facts  of 
natural  phenomena  and  human  nature,  that  he  came  to  regard  him  as  a  very 
remarkable  and  learned  man. 

The  actual  stories  are  nothing  less  than  fascinating.  They  tell  us  among 
other  things  how  the  Sim-woman  and  the  Moon-man  were  taken  from  the 
western  ocean  to  the  far  east,  how  they  were  shot  up  into  the  sky  and  set  in 
motion,  and  how  the  first  animal  people  dominated  the  earth  for  thousands  of 
years  and  finally  turned  into  real  animals  and  were  replaced  by  real  people. 
Some  of  the  interesting  characters  that  appear  are:  Annikadel,  from  whom 
the  name  of  the  book  is  taken,  a  kindly  divinity  flying  through  the  air  on 
missions  of  good-will,  who  discovers  another  world,  is  finally  killed,  and  later 


*An-nik-a-del:  The  History  of  the  Universe.  As  told  by  the  Mo-des  se  Indians  of 
California.  Recorded  and  edited  by  C.  Hart  Merriam.  The  Stratford  Company,  Boston. 
1928.    166  pages;  illustrations.    Price,  $2.00. 
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Oregon  is  thoroughly  discussed.  Not  only  is  this  a  reference-book  of  great 
value,  but  it  also  furnishes  interesting  reading,  for  it  discloses  choice  bits  of 
Pacific  Coast  pioneer  history  and  demonstrates  in  an  entertaining  way  how  a 
state  acquires  its  geographic  names.  R.  L.  Glisan    / 
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Birds  op  The  beauties  and  wonders  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  New 

New  MEaaoo  ♦    Mexico  are  becoming  more  widely  appreciated  every  day.  We 

are  prepared  to  hear  more  and  more  of  mesas  and  mountains,  — 
caverns  and  river  valleys,  even  of  forests  and  flowers ;  but  it  comes  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  the  layman  that  New  Mexico  is  teeming  with4>ird  life.  — 
In  Birds  of  New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Bailey  presents  such  abundant  proof  of  this 
that  the  lure  of  that  ever-attractive  state  is  perceptibly  strengthened.   A  glance 
at  the  colored  illustrations  alone  arouses  a  strong  desire  to  leave  for  New 
Mexico  at  once  to  see  the  dusky  grouse  beneath  the  juniper  bough,  the  ver- 
million  flycatchers  upon  the  mesquite  brancli,  the  tanagers  among  the  pine 
needles,  the  orioles  in  the  yucca.   There  is  no  need  of  describing  the  merits  of  . 
the  book  itself :  its  authority,  its  adequacy,  its  charm,  and  the  high  quality  of 
its  material  presentation  are  guaranteed  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  produced  it.    Mrs.  Florence  Merriam  Bailey,  the  author,  abready 
distinguished  for  her  "Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Western  United  States,"  is 
the  wife  of  our  beloved  Vernon  Bailey  and  sister  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam ;  the 
late  Wells  Woolbridge  Cooke,  formerly  assistant  biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  assembled  a  great  deal  of  the  data;  Allan  Brooks  and  the  late 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  produced  the  plates  and  figures;  our  fellow  member 
Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  gives  his  official  indorse- 
ment ;  and  the  press  work  is  by  Judd  &  Detweiler,  craftsmen  of  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  It  should  be  added  that  the  usefulness  of  this  book  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  visitors  to  and  dwellers  in  New  Mexico.  . 

Francis  P.  Farquhar  / 


Our  Federal     There  is  no  mistake  more  commonly  made  than  to  confuse  in 
Lands  t  thought  and  speech  the  various  categories  of  territory  com- 

prised in  the  pul&dicly  owned  land^adininistered  by  the  several 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government.  Jusp^y  the  national  forests  should 
be  cared  for  by  a  bureau  of  the  pepa^Jrtlait  of  Agriculture,  while  adjacent 
national  parks  and  public  lands  fatMinder  two  different  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  is  of teri^  mystery  even  to  those  well  informed  about 
governmental  affairs.  In  OufFederalJLands,  which  is  further  entitled  "A 
Romance  of  American  Development,"  Mr.  Yard  makes  all  this  very  clear. 
He  not  only  traces  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  stages  of  development  which 

•Birds  of  New  Mexico.  By  Florence  Merraim  BMtEY.  Published  by  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Game  and  Fish,  in  cooperation  with  The  State  Gape  I^rotective  Associa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  1928.  807  pages, 
illustrations.    Price,  $5.00. 

tOur  Federal  Lands:  A  Romance  of  American  Development.  By  Robert  Sterling  Yard. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    1928.   360  pages.   Price,  $5.oa 
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'  Vj/ In  explanation  of  the  power  of  air  ,   it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Indians  are  familiar  with  whirlwinds  and  tor- 
nados— thou^  the  latter  are  of  rare  occui!&,nce.     Their  resist 
less  power,   due  to  the  ener^  and  violence  of  air  under  pres- 

y  demonstrated  by  the  uprooting  of  trees. 


sure,    is 


the  tearing.opBn  of  forests/! and' wrecking;lQf"hoBes».3ieavi%./. 
long  lanes  of  devastation  in  their  wake.     Of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  th^  -ace  perhaps  the  most  terrifying. 
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The  writing  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer-    have  originated   wherein  1h  told  of 


rlam  upnn  the  Indian  life  of  the 
west,  and  eflpecially  of  California 
needs  little  comment  or  recommen- 
datlon.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  working  with  thefle  aboriginal 
Inhabitants    of   the    land,    studying 

their  ways  of  living,  and  their  be- 
liefs and  attempting  to  aid  them. 
He  has  written  many  books  upon 
this,  hifl  favorite  subject.  But 
probably  none  ai-  any  more  inter- 
esting than  his  latest  work.  An- 
Nik-A-Dell,  the  )iistory  of  the  uni- 
verse as  related  by  the  Pitt  River 
Indians.  The  talea  were  given  Dr. 
Merrlam*  by  Istet  Woiche,  leader 
nnd  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
Modesse  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
Achomawan  family.  The  tales, 
which  are  more  than  mere  ctories 
with  tbje  Indians,  ])eing  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  beliefs,  tell  the  story 
of  An-Nik-A-Del,"  a  kindly  divin- 
ity who  went  about  through  the  air 
doing  good.  They  tell  how  he  dis- 
covered another  world  but  was 
killed  and  came  to  life  again.  There 
are  included  the  tales  of  Kdechewe, 
the  Traveler,  who,  through  his 
magic  powers,  managed  to  over- 
come the  demons  of  evil;  Ah-mahl 
the  flower  maiden;  of  Jamul  the 
coyote  man,  one  of  the  great  cul- 
tural heroes  of  the  California  red- 
man,  who  was  greatly  gifted  with 
powers  and  magic  and  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Raven  Doctors 
who  brought  Jamul  back  to  life 
again  every  time  he  was  killed. 
The  fltories  are  fascinating  and 
cause  the  reader  to  wonder  at  the 
development  of  such  sublime 
thoughts  and  beliefs  In  such  prim- 
itive peoples  as  the  California  In- 
dian. One  is  made  to  ponder  over 
how  the  great  creation  story  could 


how  the  earth  was  made  froml 
ocean  foam  and  came  to  be  inhab-| 
ited  by  strange  beings  half  animal, 
but  with  human  characteristics. 
The  story  tells  how  thd  Sun-woman 
and  Moon-man  were  taken  from 
the  western  ocean  to  the  far  east; 
of  how  the  animal  people  dominat- 
ed the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
only  to  be  turned  into  real  animals 
when  the  first  real  r<eople  arrived 
upon   the    scene. 

The  mythologies  of  the  Califor- 
nia peoples,  according  to  Dr.  Mer- 
riam,  go  back  much  farther  than 
those  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  for  they  tell  of  the  doings 
of  the  flr.st  people,  the  Animal  Peo- 
ple. They  tell  of  the  darkness  that 
enveloped  the  earth;  of  the  search 
for  fire;  of  hunting  exploits  and 
adventures;  of  battles  with  mon- 
sters and  evil  spirits;  of  personal 
attributes^—such  as  physical  prow- 
ess, kindliness,  selfishness,  and 
their  consequences;  of  amazing  su- 
pernatural powers,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  People  by  flood 
"--^   otherwise;   of  the  great  trans- 


and 


formation  into  animals  and  finally 
the  creation  of  the  first  real  peop<le, 
the  Indians.  The  Pitt  River  In- 
dians have  lived  so  close  to  nature 
for  so  many  thousands  of  years, 
and  have  been  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  nature,  that  they,  in 
Uieir  minds,  form  a  part  of  nature. 
They  endow  animals  with  attri- 
butes and  reason  similar  to  their 
own,  and  recognize  in  them  a  kin- 
ship of  activities,  relationships  and 
powers. 

To  anyone  interested  in  begin- 
nings and  folklore  the  present  work 
will  be  intensely  Interesting. 

C'An-Nik-A-Del,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam:  Boston;  Stratford  Com- 
pany.  Price    $2.) 


iniiians  And  Evolution 

Among  Miudcnts  v{  tho  clu.-i<J<-j^  it 
is  well  known  that  Lucj-etiiis,  \h9 
bat  in  ])o»H.  .jnti«  ii>:ito(]  D-jrwinM 
theory  o(  evoroli'-n  1^  •'i*'^'*  ••••^*'* 
\oHrs.  Anvl  noir  o/)nK*K  Dr.  </,  H^rt 
\.U»rr)ijni.  f.nnoiTs  nnturnlU^:.  I'lvr^^i- 
.'ian  iinO  oii,n(.lr»Grist.  '  -inil  hl^o^.vs 
that  the  Amofi^^Hii  Indliins  rtW» 
;l  vague  belief  in  evolution  long  be- 
fore Darwini*  day.  In  his  latest 
book,    "An-nik-a-del,"    which    is    a 

history   of   t4Muaua3tftEg&.?B   ^^^^   ^^ 
the  California  Indians,  end  which  is 
nbout  to  be  published  by  The  Strat- 
ford company.  Dr.   Merriam  tells   in 
a   series   of   fascinating   stories  how 
the  Coirth.  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Indians,   was   made   from   ocean 
foam,  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange     beings— half     anhr.al,     but 
w^ith     very    human    characteristics; 
how   tho   first      people,      the  animal 
people,    dominated      the      earth    for 
thousands     of     years     and     flnaWV 
turned   into   real   animals  and  Wer« 
then  replaced  by  real  people 


Indians  And  Evolution 

Among  students  of  the  clat^tsios  it 
is    w^ell   known  that    Lucretius,    the 
Latin     poet,     anticipated     Darwin's 
theory   of    ev61utX>n   by   about    1,900 
years.     And  no#  comes  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,   famous   naturalist,   physi- 
cian  and      ethnologist,      and    showa 
that  the  American  Indians  also  had 
a  vague  belief  in  evolution  long  be- 
fore   Darwin's    day.      In    his    latest 
book,    "An-nik-a-del."    w^hich    is    a 
history  of  the' universe  as   told  by 
the  California  Indians,  and  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  The  Strat- 
ford company.  Dr.  Merriam  tells  in 
a   series   of   fascinating  stories  how 
the  earth,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Indians,   was   made  from   ocean 
foam,  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange     beings — half     animal,     but 
with    very    human    characteristics; 
how   tho   first      people,     the   animal 
people,    dominated      the      earth    for 
thousands     of     years     and     finally 
turned   into   real   animals   and  wer% 
rthen  replaced  by  real  pooyl€»i 
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The  history  of  the  universe,  as  told  by  the 
Indians  of  Northern  California,  is  recorded  by 
Dr  C  Hart  Merriam  in  a  book  called  "An-nik- 
a-del"  (published  by  Stratford).  Here  are 
sti-ange  myths  about  the  Moon-man  and  the 
Sun-woman,  whose  origin  was  the  sea-foam. 
Next  was  the  Cloud-maiden  who  became  the 
Eagle-woman.  After  the  animal  people  came 
a  great  flood,  and  only  the  Cloud-maiden,  the 
Dove-womaa  and  the  Raven-man  lived 
through. 
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Indians  And  Evolution 

Among  students  of  the  cla?:^uH  ir 
is  w^ell  known  that  Lucretius,  the 
Latin  poet,  anticipated  Darwin^s 
theory  of  evolutrott  by  aboii;jt  •  T.SOO 
years.  And  now^  eomes  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  famous  naturalist,  physj- 
( ian  and  ethnologist,  and  shows 
that  the  American  Indians  also  had 
a  vague  belief  in  evolution  long  be- 
fore Darwin's  day.  In  his  latest 
book,  "An-nik-a-del,"  which  is  a 
history  of  tlM^wniverse  as  told  by 
the  California  Indians,  and  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  The  Strat- 
ford company.  Dr.  Merriam  tells  In 
a  series  of  fascinating  stories  how 
the  earth,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Indians,  was  made  from  ocean 
foam,  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange  belnga— half  anlnjal)  but 
with  very  human  characteristics; 
hoAV  the  first  people,  the  animal 
people,  dominated  the  earth  for 
thousands  of  years  and  finally 
turned  into  real  animals  and  wer« 
then  replaced  by  real  peopl«». 


Indians  And  Evolution 

Among  studcntfci  of  tho  »la>\'itH  it 
is    well   known    thnt    Lufrctius.    '.he 
Latin     po4t^ant^rtn:t^   D.irwi.nd 
theory   of  Q^HlxiU^n)  Pri^''^^[\    '•••"'^' 
years.     And  now  ojnifs  D^-   •'•   l^ii^t 
\lrrriani.   famous   iiaturriUi^:.   V'^yni' 
(ian   and      ethnologist,      and    shows 
that  the  American  Indians  fil«o  UvA 
a  vague  belief  in  evolution  long  be- 
fore    Parwin'tt    day.      In    hiH    latest 
book,    "An-nlk>:^-del^;'_\yhicl\     is    a 
history  of   the    untwsQ   as   told   by 
the  California  Indians,  rnd  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  The  Strat- 
|?ord  company,  Dr.  Merriam  tells  in 
a  series   of   fascinating  stories  how 
the  earth,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Indians,  was   made   from   ocean 
foam,  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange     beings— half     aniu^al,     but 
with    very    human    characteristics; 
how  the   first      people,     the   animal 
people,    dominated      the      earth    for 
thousands     of     years     and     finally 
turned   into   real   animals   and  Wer« 
then  replaced  by  real  pcopl©» 
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Indians  And  Evolution 

Among  students  0f  tho  clfJF.uo.H  It 
is  well  knovn  that  Lucretius.  :h'> 
La  tin  poet,  :iiif!«^M)Mted  D.irwin\4 
theory  of  ovf)lutiu:>''l^y  .ibnut  l.r*^.» 
years.     Ami  n<*w  roinjjj^jr.  C.  H<»rt 

'  iaii   «in<}      ethnologist,      and    show*? 
that  tho  Atnf^rirun  Indl/irif?  f^\m  itfni 
;i  va,??Uf>  belief  in  evolution  long  l«o- 
I'or©    Darwlnw    day.      Jn    hi»    l»trst 
book,    "An-nik-a-del."    which    is  •  a 
hi.«tory  of  fJlm   MniwiPiiL    as   told    by 
the  California  Indians,  r.nd  which  is 
about  to  be  published  by  The  Strat- 
ford company,  Ur.   Merriam  teUs  In 
a  .series   of  fascinating  stories   how 
the  earth,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Indians,  wa»  made  from   ocean 
foam,  and  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange     beings— half     animal,     but 
with    very    human    characteristics; 
how   the   first      people,      the  animal 
people,    dominated      the      earth    for 
thousands     of     years     and     finally 
turned    into  real   animals  and  Wert 
then  replaced  by  real  people 
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Pit^Rfver  Indian  Folk  Tales 

Are  Transcribed  By  Dr,  Merriam 


An-nlk-a-tf^tTby  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam. T>e  Stratford  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    12'.  ,    ' 

An-nUc-a-del  is  ...M^llfie  history  of 
the  tJnlWr&eu«tr*t^ld  by  the  Indians 
of  Northern  California."  Istet 
Woiche,  historian  and  leader  of ithe 
Modesse  or  Pit  Ri-ver  lndiai\s^%ias 
been  a  friend  of'>i!5l^yMeri^lam,  Vhe 
naturalist,  for  twitffiy  /ears  and 
during  that  time  ha/  told  him  the 
stories  which  his  tribe  has  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
through  thousands  of  years. 

These  fascinating  stories  are  to 
the  Indian  what  religion  has  been 
to  the  white  man.  They  are  the 
Indian  explanation  of  the  Universe 
and  how  the  earth  came  to  be  peo- 
pled.     As    this    is    one    of    the    best 


known  tribes  of  Superior  California, 
the  myths  are  doubly  intereating 
to   the   California  reader. 

To  the  Indian  all  things  are  now, 
or  at  one  time  were  alive.  The  earth 
at  first  was  but  floating  ocean  foam. 
It  grew  and  Tlkado  Hedache,  the 
world's  heart,  finally  set  It  in  mo- 
tion— the  Indian  conception  of  the 
earth  rotating  and  the  sun  standing 
still,  being  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  white  races  until  a  few  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

These  tales  throw  additional  light 
on  the  Intelligence  of  the  Indian  In 
his  natural  state  and  prove  many  of 
his  so-called  "heathen  beliefs"  less 
ridiculous  than  the  superstitions  of 
his  conquerors  In  the  days  whep 
witch  burning  was  still  In  voguey ' 
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Some  New  American  Mythology. 

M.^  A  n^r»  Tji«.History  of  the  Universe  as 
B^t^The   Stratford    Company.    $2.00. 

1    It  is  fortunate  for  lovers  of  folklore  that 
so  eminent  a  naturalist  and   competent   an 
anthropologist  as  Dr,i^.-Ha^t-Mfimam  has 
passed  so  much  time  m  the  course  of  his 
professional  researches  m  the  heart  of  the 
Modesse  country,  where  he  learned  at  first 
hand  the  interesting  stories  involved  m  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  the  Pit  River  Indians.    In 
thus  faithfully  recording  the.r  tribal  my  hs 
Dr.  Merriam  has  given  us  the  veritable  Bible 
of  these  gifted  aborigines.   The  value  of  the 
book  is  enhanced  by  seven  beautiful  iHustra 
tions,  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
"on  a;  many  "historic"  (as  the  Indians  see  t) 
sites,   including  "the   Jumping  Rock  of  the 
Firsi   People,"  at   Big   Bend  of   Pit  R^e  , 
the  story  of  which  is  given  m  Chapter  XV 11. 
Very  interesting  also  is  the  photograph  of 
Istet  Woiche,  leader  and  historian  of  the  Mo- 
desse, with  his  wife,  at  their  home  near  Big 

No  better  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
environment  in  determining  the  nature  of  a 
people's  mythology  or  religious  history  could 
be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the  Modesse 
Indians,  a  branch  of  Achomawan  stock.  They 
II  ive  in  the  densely-forested  Big  Bend  country 
of  Pit  River,  and  their  myths  fully  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  such  a  locality. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Dr.  Merriam 
that  the  mythologies  of  California  Indians 
go  back   much    farther   than   those   of    the 
^ople  of  Europe  and  Asia,  "for  they  tell  o 
Ae  doings  of  the  First  People,  the  Animal 
People-curious  beings,  neither  ammal  nor 
human-who  immediately  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Real  People  were  transformed,  not 
into  Indians  but  into  real  animals,  trees,  rocks, 
and  other  natural  objects.    They  tell  of    he 
darkness  that  enveloped  the  earth;   of   the 
search  for  fire ;  of  hunting  exploits  and  ad- 
ventures ;  of  battles  with  monsters  and  evil 
spirits;     of     personal     attributes-such     as 
physical  prowess,  kindliness,  selfishness  and 
jealousy  and  their  consequences ;  of  amazing 
supernatural  powers ;  of  the  destruction  of 
most  of  the  First  People  by  flood  or  other- 
wise; of  the  great  transformation;  and  h- 
nally  of  the  creation  of   Real  People   (In- 
dians).    These    mythologies    constitute    the 
religions  of  the  various  tribes." 

After  reading  these  delightful  stories,  one 
wonders,  with  Dr.  Merriam,  why  so  many 
schools  and  universities  seek  in  foreign  land^ 


the  myths  with  which  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  upcoming  generation,  while  such 
real  materials  remain  to  be  f ^corded  here  in 
our  native  land.    We  may  be  thankful  that 
Dr   Merriam  fully  realized  the  value  of  the 
materials  close  to  hand,  and  has  given  us  an 
authoritative  work  on   the  rdigion  of  our 
northern  California  Indians^   To  this  should 
be  added  our  gratitude  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  through  whose  interest  and  generosity 
a  fund  was  established  for  Dr.  Merriam  s 
years  of  study  in  the  Pit  River  country^ 
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-WRY  twan   to  hU^>.owi»>^te. 

but  I'v^  never  gotten  anjmnd 

to    reading   Shake* pear e/'^slack 

Dempsw.  / 

If  Jack  ever  goes  to  Yal0  it  will 

be  to  the\Bowl.  / 

\     ♦      ♦      *       / 
Emilv     kden'8     "The  -   Semi-At- 
tached CoupVe"  (Stokesy  will  short- 
ly  be   followed   by   *'fne  Seml-De- 
,  tached  Housed    Yet,  another  possi- 
Ible    title    is    ''S^e  m  I  -  D  « tac  hed 
Couple."  V 

Booth  TarkUlgton  says  of  Fred 
C.  Kelly:  "Th^re  improbably  some- 
where in  tlve  world  Something  that 
he  thinks, About  as  oUjer  people  do. 
but  in  a^  fairly  long  and  consider- 
able ao^ualntance  with  ixim  I  have 
not  discovered  what  lt^|nay  be." 
Whuih  gives  point  to  tbe  new 
Kelly    book    soon   to   be    issu^    by 

Sae  D.  Hankie  Compaft}^.VJBiU.Xlii 
L^-'t>ther  ««jid"— 

♦      *      ♦ 

Evolution  as  understood  by  the 
California  Indians,  according  to  Dr. 
C.  Hart  Merrlam,  author  of  "An- 
nik-a-del"  (Stratford  Company), 
was  a  picturesque  proceeding.  The 
Ix>  of  these  regions  believed  that 
the  earth  was  made  from  ocean 
foam,  and  ckme  to  be  inhabited  by 
strange  beings—half  animal,  but 
with  very  human  characteristics. 
The  first  people,  the  animal  people, 
dominated  the  earth  for  thousands 
of  years,  finally  turning  into  real 
animals  subsequently  replaced  by 
real  people.  This  gives  the  theory 
of  evolution  another  American 
footing.  Darwin  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  many 
decades  by  an  American  engineer 
attached  to  the  Navy  Department. 

♦ * 
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The  writing  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer-^ 
riam  upon  the  Indian  life  of  the 
west,  and  especially  of  California 
needs  little  comment  or  recommen- 
'  datlon.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  working  with  these  aboriginal 
Inhabitants   of    the    land,    studying 

their  ways  of  living,  and  their  be- 
liefs and  attempting  to  aid  them. 
Ke  has  written  many  books  upon 
this,  his  favorite  subject.  But 
probably  none  are  any  more  inter- 
esting than  his  latest  work,  An- 
Nik-A-Dell,  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse as  related  by  the  Pitt  River 
Indians.  The  tales  were  given  Dr. 
Merriam  by  Istet  Woiche.  leader 
and  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
Modesse  Indians,  a  branch,  of  the 
Aehomawan  family.  The  tales, 
which  are  more  than  mere  stories 
with  the  Indians,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  beliefs,  tell  the  story 
of  An-Nik-A-Del,"  a  kindly  divin- 
ity who  went  about  through  the  air 
doing  good.  They  tell  how  he  dis- 
covered another  world  but  was 
llijled  and  came  to  life  r'liain.  There 
are  included  the  tales  ot'  Edechewe, 
the  Traveler»  who,  through  his 
magic  powers,  managed  to  over- 
come the  demons  of  evil;  Ah-mahl 
the  flower  maiden;  of  Jamul  the 
coyote  man,  one  of  the  great  cul- 
tural heroes  of  the  California  red- 
man,  who  was  greatly  gifted  with 
powers  and  magic  and  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Raven  Doctors 
who  brought  Jamul  back  to  life 
again  every  time  he  was  killed. 
The  etories  ?fre  fascinating  and 
cause  the  reader  to  wonder  at  the 
development  of  such  sublime 
thoughts  and  beliefs  in  such  prim- 
itive peoples  as  the  California  In- 
dian. One  is  made  to  ponder  over 
how  the  great  creation  story  could 


have  originated  wherein  is  told 
how  the  earth  was  made  fro 
ocean  foam  and  came  to  be  inhal^ 
ited  by  strange  beings  half  anima 
but  with  human  characteristic.'^l 
The  story  tells  how  the  Sun-woma 
and  Moon-man  were  taken  fro 
the  western  ocean  to  the  far  east 
of  how  the  animal  people  dominat 
ed  the  earth  for  a  thousand  year; 
only  to  be  turned  into  real  animal^ 
when  the  first  real  r«5ople  arrive 
upon   the    scene. 

The  mythologies  of  the  Califor 
nia  peopl-es,  according  to  Dr.  Mer 
riam,  go  back  much  farther  tha 
those  of  the  people  of  Europe  an. 
Asia,  for  they  tell  of  the  dolngi 
of  the  first  people,  the  Animal  Peo 
pie.  They  tell  of  the  darkness  tha 
enveloped  the  earth;  of  the  searclil 
for  fire;  of  hunting  exploits  and 
adventures;  of  batties  with  mon- 
sters and  evil  spirits;  of  personal 
attributes — such  as  physical  prow- 
ess, kindliness,  selfishness,  and 
their  consequences;  of  amazing  suy 
pernatural  powers,  of  the  destrn?- 
tion  of  the  First  People  by  flood 
and  otherwise;  of  the  great  trans- 
formation into  animals  and  finally 
the  creation  of  the  first  real  people 
the  Indians.  The  Pitt  River  In- 
dians have  lived  so  close  to  nature 
for  so  many,  thousands  of  years, 
and  hav^  been  on  such  intimate 
terms  with  nature,  that  they,  in 
tlieir  minds,  form  a  part  of  nature. 
They  endow  animals  with  attri- 
butes .and  reason  similar  to  t'heir 
own,  and  recognize  in  them  a  kin- 
ship of  activities,  relationships  and 
powers. 

To  anyone  interested  in  begin- 
nings and  folklore  the  jjresent  work 
will  be  intensely  interesting. 

C'An-Nik-A-Del,"  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam:  Boston;  Stratford  Com- 
pany.   Price    $2.) 


Indian  Story 
Of  Creation 
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Written 


"^         By   N.  L. 

THE  story  of  how  the  world 
came  to  be  is  recited  by  the 
Modesse  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  ^inter  season.  It 
Is  a  protracted  'devotional  cere- 
mony, which  haer  been  repeated 
for  years  innumerable.  A  dis- 
tinguished Eastern  naturalist,  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  M.  D.,  happened 
to  hear  about  It  from  an  Indian 
friend  when  he  was  visiting  Cali- 
fornia. So,  with  the  latter's  help, 
he  set  himself  to  writing  down 
the  history  of  the  universe.  When 
freed  from  Its  ritualistic  repeti- 
tions, it  resolved  itself  in  a  series 
of  fascinating  tales,  which  the 
scientist  has  now  collected  in  one 
volume,  entitling  it  *'An-nik-a- 
del."  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Stratford  Company  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It    was    Istet    Woiche,    an  'old 
Modesse    Indian     known    to    the 
whites    as    William    Hulsey,    who 
patiently  acquainted  Dr.  Merriam 
with   the  religious  history  of  his 
people,     an     instruction     which 
lasted,  with  intervals,  for  twenty 
years.     This    Indian    is    Speaker 
and  Keeper  of  the  Laws,  History. 
I  and  Chronology  of  his  tribe,  and 
on  important  occasions  represents 
the  Chief.     The  Modesse  Indians, 
laccording  to  the  scientist,  live  in 
Ithe    densely    forested    Big    Bend 
ICountry    of     Pit    River,     in    the 
jnorthern  part  of  Northern    Cali- 
fornia.       They      belong     to     the 

Lchomawan  stock. 
•'Lil^e  other  California  tribes, 
they  possess  a  preciaus  legacy  in 
the  richness  of  their  mythology," 
jays  the  scientist.  "This,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  so  few  of  our 

)eople  that  It  is  still  the  practice 
)f  American  schools  and  univer- 
dties  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  the 

lyths  with  which  to  stimulate 
the  imaginations  of  the  upcom- 
ing generations.** 

The   legends    dealing   with   the| 
creation  of  the  world  by  An-nik- 

.-del's  grandfather  and  those 
telling  of  the  Animal  people,  who 

^ere    created    first,    then    turned 
Into  animals  to  make  way  for  the 
fater,    real    people,    are    full    of| 
kpetic  beauty. 


Indian  Story 

Of  Creation 

Written 


By  N.  L.         ^ 

THE   story   of  how  the  world 
came  to  be  is  recited  by  the 
Modesse  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  winter  season.     It 
is   a   protracted    devotional   cere- 
mony,  which    has;  been   repeated 
for    years    innumerable.      Ar  dis- 
tinguished Eastern  naturalist,   C. 
Hart   Merriam,    M.    D.,    happened, 
to  hear  about  it  from  an  Indian 
friend  when  he  was  visiting  Cali- 
fornia.    So,  with  the  latter's  help, 
he   set  himself   to   writing   down 
the  history  of  the  universe.  When 
freed   from   its   ritualistic   repeti- 
tions, it  resolved  itself  in  a  series 
of    fascinating    tales,    which    the 
scientist  has  now  collected  in  one 
volume,    entitling    it    "An-nik-a- 
del."     The   book   is   published   by 
the  Stratford  Company  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It    was    Istet    Woiche,    an    old 
Modesse    Indian     known    to    the 
whites    as    William    Hulsey,    who 
patiently  acquainted  Dr.  Merriam 
with  the  religious  history  of  his 
people,     an    instruction     which 
lasted,  with  intervals,  for  twenty 
years.     This    Indian    is    Speaker 
and  Keeper  of  the  Laws,  Histoii^, 
and  Chronology  of  his  tribe,  and 
on  important  occasions  represents 
the  Chief.     The  Modesse  Indians, 
according  to  the  scientist,  live  in 
the    densely    forested    Big    Bend 
Country    of    Pit    Rlveri     in    the 
northern  part  of  Northern    Cali- 
fornia.      They      belong     to     the 
Aehomawan  stock. 

*'LIke  other  California  tribes, 
they  possess  a  precious  legacy  In 
the  richness  of  their  mythology," 
says  the  scientist.  "This,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  so  few  of  our 
people  that  it  is  still  the  practice 
of  American  schools  and  univer- 
sities to  seek  in  foreign  lands  the 
myths  with  which  to  stimulate 
the  imaginations  of  the  upcom- 
ing generations.** 

The  legends  dealing  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  An-nik- 
a-del's  grandfather  and  those 
telling  of  the  Animal  people,  who 
were  created  first,  then  turned 
Into  animals  to  make  way  for  the 
later,  real  people,  are  full  of 
poetic  beauty. 


^;^.XjCt^^  \^Xg^  f.3d. 


TTliscelldneous 


An-nik'-a-del' 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriarn 


These  stories  constitute  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Pit  River  Indians. 
They  introduce  the  reader  to  unknown  deities  and  demons  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  An-nik'-a-del',  a  kindly  divinity  who  went  about 
through  the  air  on  missions  of  good  will,  discovered  another  world,  was 
killed,  and  canie  to  life  again. 

They  tell  also  of  Edechewe  the  Traveler,  who  toward  the  close  of  the 
astonishing  career  vanquished  the  demons  of  the  air  —  The  Thunder 
Brothers,  the  Lightning  Brothers  and  the  Whirlwind;  of  Ahmahl  the 
Flower-maiden,  a  fragile  creature  made  of  the  shadow  spirits  of  flowers;  of 
Kwahn  the  Silver-fox-man  and  Walow'tah  the  Cloud-maiden;  of  Ja'mul 
the  Coyote-man,  a  great  chief  gifted  with  amazing  powers  of  magic  and 
accompanied  on  his  travels  by  the  Raven  Doctors  who,  whenever  he  was 
killed,  brought  him  back  to  life  by  pecking  at  his  eyes. 

These  and  many  other  myths  go  to  make  up  this  unique  book.    $2.00 
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Clinton  Hart  Merrlam  was  bom  In  New  York  City  on  December  5,  1855 
and  died  In  Berkeley  on  March  19,  1942  at  the  age  of  eighty- seven.  His 
life  and  activities  as  a  zoologist  and  ethnologist  have  been  treated  at 
length  In  obituaries  and  the  reader  Is  referred  to  these  for  details.^ 
^   '  Merrlam*  8  early  years,  beginning  In  1872  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Hayden  Survey  studying  birds  In  the  Yellowstone  region,  were  mainly 
devoted  to  both  ornithology  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  secured 
his  M.D.  In  1879  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University.  In  the  early  1880*8  his  Interests  began  to  turn  to  masnals 
and  In  1885  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  newly  created  Division 
of  Entomology  and  Mammalogy  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1905  this  Division  became  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  long 
afterward  (In  1939)  the  Bureau* 8  work  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  where,  joined  with  the  Fish  Commission,  there  was  formed 
the  present  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

In  1890  Merrlam' s  report  on  the  biota  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain 
area  of  Arizona^  outlined  his  Ideas  on  causes  determining  distribution 


1,  See  Science.  Vol,  95,  pp.  45-46,  1942;  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Vol.  32,  pp.  318-320,  1942;  California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly.  Vol.  21,  pp.  284-286,  1942;  Journal  of  Maxaaalogy.  Vol. 
24,  pp.  421-436,  1943;  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Biographical  Memoirs. 
Vol.  24,  First  Memoir,  1945;  C.  H.  Merrlam,  Studies  of  California  Indians. 
University  of  California  Press,  1955  (pp.  vll-xlv). 

2.  In  North  American  Fauna.  No.  3,  Washington,  1890. 
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of  plants  and  animals^  and  contained  a  discussion  of  life  sones^  a 


I 


concept  for  which  he  has  primary 


for  deve loping « 


In  1899  he  accepted  the  comnlsslon  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Harrlman  Alaska  Expedition  which  was  financed  by  E«  H.  Harrlnian^  About 
1900  his  natural  history  Interests  became  directed  to  California  where 
he  built  a  home  at  Lagunitas  In  Marin  County^  and  about  this  time  began 
to  record  observations  on  California  Indians^  *  '   . 

In  1910  Mrs.  E,  H«  Harrlman^  widow  of  the  man  who  had  supported  the 
Alaska  Expedition  a  decade  earlier^  was  approached  with  the  suggestion 
that  she  provide  Merrlam  with  a  life  endowment  to  carry  on  research. 
The  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Harrlman  Trusty  administered 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  under  which  Merrlam  was  to  follow 
whatever  research  lines  he  wished.  Freed  of  administrative  duties  and 
liberally  supported  by  the  Harrlman  Trust,  Merrlam  set  to  work  by 
himself,  with  an  official  connection  as  Research  Associate  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  doing  full  time  research.  But  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  North  American  masmals  to  which  he  primarily  devoted  himself 
(much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  mammaloglst  colleagues  whose  efforts 
had  helped  to  establish  the  Harrlman  Trust),  but  to  studies  of  California 
Indians,  Having  seen  their  pitiful  condition  and  noting  that  each  year 
saw  more  last  survivors  of  aboriginal  tribes  die  off,  Merrlam  plunged 
into  an  active  program  of  interviewing  Indians  and  recording  information 
which  they  provided  him.  He  was  aware  of  the  value  of  information  which 
was  being  lost  through  Indian  mortality  and  an  insufficient  number  of 
investigators,  and  it  is  to  his  great  credit  that  he  pursued  the  work  of 
recording  with  such  energy  and  purpose.  This  activity  covered  the  years 
1910  to  1937, 

His  ethnological  investigations  were  not  his  sole  interest  after 
1910,  however,  and  the  following  tabulation  of  Merrlam* s  publications 


may  help  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  matter  of  his  continuing 
concern  with  manuals.  The  list  begins  with  the  year  in  which  his  first 
ethnological  paper  was  published. 


Year 
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1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
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1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
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Nuinber  of  published  papers 


Ethnology 
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The  tabulation  reveals  that  a  strong  Interest  was  maintained  In  biology^ 
and  that  the  ethnology  played  a  secondary  role  In  his  publications « 

For  some  reason^  although  he  gathered  abundant  data,  he  did  not 
publish  very  nuch  on  California  Indians.  With  relatively  little  effort 
Dr.  Herrlaa  could  have  prepared  fifty  papers  similar  to  his  otonograph 
on  the  Pit  River  tribes.  Why  he  did  not  publish  more  of  these  detailed 
studies  of  tribal  territories,  names  of  tribal  subdivisions,  and  of 
villages  cannot  be  answered  unless^  because  he  was  an  extraordinarily 
thorough  worker,  Dr^  Merrlam  was  rarely  satisfied  that  all  of  the 
information  that  was  potentially  available  had  been  secured* 

Dr,  Merrlam  was  not  trained  formally  in  ethnology,  and  several  of 
his  biographers  have  pointed  out  that  he  believed  that  by  applying  the 
methods  he  had  used  in  zoolo^  he  could  achieve  more  exact  distribution 


•  ■  I  • 


3,  The  C.  Hart  Merrlam  Collection,  contained  in  a  nusfl>er  of  steel 
filing  cases,  consists  of  original  ethnographic,  linguistic,  and  ethno* 
geographic  data  plus  copies  of  historical  accounts  dealing  mainly  with 
California  Indians.  This  collection  was  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
in  March,  1950,  by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Merrlam,  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Talbot  of 
Berkeley,  and  Mrs*     Abbot  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  present  editor 
has  been,  since  1950,  the  person  primarily  interested  in  Cali^i^ 
fomla  Indians  on  the  staff  of  the  Department,  and  the  present  volume  is 
the  latest  of  several  publications  of  Dr.  Merrlam* s  data  which  have  been 
assembled  under  his  supervision^  As  originally  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Merriam's 
own  style  of  phonetic  rendering  of  Indian  words  and  names  has  been  pre« 
served.  Minor  inconsistencies  of  spelling  and  use  of  accents  and  hyphens 
in  native  terms  have  been  retained  as  originally  written.  It  being  thought 
best  not  to  attempt  any  alterations  which  might  cause  future  students  to 
wonder  what  the  source  of  variable  spellings  was. 


of  ** types**  (as  defined  by  dialects)  than  the  professional  ethnologists. 
His  Interests  In  Indians  were  quite  specialized  and  mainly  concerned  tbm 
recording  of  word  lists  (written  In  printed  schedules  and  Including  terms 
for  plants  and  animals)^  names  and  locations  of  villages^  terms  for 
neighboring  tribes^  and  exact  geographic  boundaries  of  tribes. 

Merrlam*s  Idea  of  how  to  study  Indians  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
following  statement  which  he  wrote  as  part  of  the  Introduction  to  an 
unfinished  work  on  basketry;*   •  ^  -  ./  ' 

<    ft 

"Indians  need  to  be  studied  In  relation  to  their  background«»ln 
other  words^  In  relation  to  their  biological  environment «  This  Includes 
the  forests^  the  animals  and  the  plants  of  their  native  country^  their 
methods  of  hunting  and  fishing^  the  uses  of  materials  In  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings,  utensils  and  clothing,  and  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  products  used  for  food  and  medicine* 

"Indians  are  bom  naturalists,  familiar  from  earliest  childhood 
with  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  regions  In  which  th^  live*  It  la 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  their  occupations  and  beliefs— In  fact, 
their  entire  lives  and  thoughts- <» center  about  natural  objects* 

"It  follows  that  students  of  ethnology  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
animals  and  plants  In  the  field  labor  under  an  Insurmountable  handicap*" 


•t* 


In  recording  Indian  words,  Merrlam  used  a  single  phonetic  system 
which  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  accuracy  which  linguists,  even  In 
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4*  Dr.  Merrlam  formed  between  1895  and  1935  a  superlative  collec* 
tlon  of  Indian  baskets  nuiid>erlng  about  1200  specimens*  The  reader  will 
note  In  the  present  volume  numerous  observations  on  names  of  basket  forms, 
basket«*maklng  materials,  and  mentions  of  purchasing  baskets* 


1910^  demanded.  Dixon  (American  Anthropolofttst  33:265^  1931)  referred  to 
Merriam*8  phonetic  system  as  %ggravatingly  unscientific  spelling,"  but 
Kroeber,  in  his  evaluation  of  Merriam  as  an  anthropologist,^  takes  another, 
and  more  understanding,  position,  which  is  that  Merriam  '*did  not  set  out 
to  do  linguistics,  did  not  profess  to,  and  obviously  would  not  have  known 
how,"  and  that  the  "nontechnical"  phonetic  system  he  employed  was  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  which  is  what  linguistic  inquiry 
per  se  would  have  been.  Merriam  apparently  felt  that  ethnology  should  be 


'cated  to  the  public,  and  wrote  in  his  monograph  on  the  Pit  River 
tribes:* 
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")fy  work  in  anthropology  has  been  done  not  for  the  ultra  specialist 
but  for  the  average  educated  American  who  wants  to  learn  about  our  aborig* 
inal  inhabitants.  The  alphabet  employed  [in  writing  Indian  words]  there* 
fore  gives  the  usual  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet/' 


.»! 


/  ^ 


<  ,  >  >. 


While  most  scientists  strive  to  inquire,  analyze,  and  publish  as 
much  as  they  can  in  order  to  achieve  rewards  of  professional  reputation 
(and  decent  salaries)  while  they  are  alive,  Merriam,  as  an  ethnologist, 
was  self-appointed  to  the  work  after  1910,  already  had  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  zoologist,  and  had  been  awarded  a  unique  life^^ endowment 
for  research  whose  direction  he  had  the  privilege  of  choosing.  He 

apparently  did  not  feel  under  any  strong  pressure  to  publish  his  findings 

I  •  ■      (.  .1 

on  California  ethnology  since  his  two  books  on  myths  and  thirty  articles 
are  only  a  fraction  of  his  data.   It  is  quite  clear  to  one  who  knows  the 
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5,  C,  Hart  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians ,  University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley,  1933  (pp.  vii*xiv), 

6,  The  Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Indian 
Tribes  of  California.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  Collections. 
Vol.  78,  No.  3,  1926  (p.  2). 
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collection  of  ethnological  data  acquired  by  him,  together  with  his  file 
of  correspondence  with  American  ethnologists^  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self **one  of  the  gang.**  (Whether  he  felt  that  he  was  not  accepted  by  the 

professionals,  nearly  all  of  whom  held  academic  or  museism  positions,  or 

.'.'...■  ^-     •  • '  •   •  •  • .  '  \ 

that,  as  a  self^trained  and  independent  research  worker  with  his  o%m 
ideas  of  how  to  make  investigations,  he  did  not  speak  the  professionals* 
language,  I  do  not  know«  Regardless  of  how  he  really  felt  about  other 
American  ethnologists,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  fully  accepted  as  one  of  that  relatively  small  group,  that  he 
felt  sonie  Jealousy,  and  that  in  bis  investigations  he  was  in  competition 
with  at  least  some  other  individuals.  With  J.  P.  Harrington  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethxu>logy  he  felt  a  close  relationship  and  the  two 
shared  confidences.   '        "  ^   ^ 

That  Merriam  believed  he  could  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  study  of  American  Indians  is  clear.  His  method  was  to  secure  vocab« 
ularies,  compare  them,  and  derive  a  classification  of  **stocks**  and  related 
dialects  within  these.  The  technique  was  a  simple  one  and  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  sophistication  as  that  employed  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his  1891 
classification  of  North  American  Indian  languages.  By  unremitting  inquiry 
he  recorded  many  thousands  of  names  for  villages,  and  secured  information 
at  the  same  time  on  their  location.  Information  was  derived  from  Indians 
about  the  differences  in  language  between  adjoining  groups.  The  boundaries 
of  territories  of  tribal  groups  was  elicited  and  recorded.  All  of  these 
data  were  then  combined  to  draw  on  the  map  of  California. 

His  Interests  in  Indians,  while  warmly  personal  toward  Informants 
and  strongly  supportive  of  their  welfare,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  efforts 
to  secure  Federal  aid  for  them,  were  professionally  those  of  a  natural 
historian.  While  he  did  not  wholly  Ignore  information  on  social  and 
material  culture,  he  obviously  did  not  concentrate  on  those  aspects  of 
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Indlw  life,  but  w««  more  concerned  with  their  zoologlcl  and  botanical 
knowledge  and  how,  as  tribes  (almost  as  though  these  were  species), 
their  distributions  could  be  plotted  and  mapped.  The  concentrated 
effort  m  recording  names  and  location,  of  villages  and  In  working  out 

t 

language  areas  were  all  directed  toward  this  end. 

Merriam'  s  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unidentified  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi 
tribe  on  Hew  River''  must  have  seemed  to  him  much  like  discovering  an 
important  new  animal  species  in  an  area  apparently  fully  known  to  zool- 
ogists.  And,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  he  felt  very  keenly  the  objections 
to  acceptance  of  his  conclusions  on  this  group  by  R.  B.  Dixon.® 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  represent  the  balance  of  cultural 
ethnography  in  the  collection.  What  remains  tbkt  is  original  are  lists  - 
of  village  names  and  vocabularies  and  word  lists  of  plants  and  animals 
for  nearly  every  Callfornian  tribe.  These  constitute  a  rich  source  of 
information  which  is  unique  since  the  data  are  only  partly  duplicated  by 
the  work  of  others.®  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time,  with  living  Indians 

■  I. 
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7.  The  New  River  Indians  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi.     Agter^an  Anthr^poloRist, 

Vol.  32,  pp.   280-293,    1930.    ;  -  ... 

8.  Dr.  Merriam' s  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi.     AagsriSSS  Anthr9P0 leftist.  Vol.   33, 

pp.  264-267,  1931. 

9.  The  most  intensive  ethnogeographical  study  done  in  California 

was  by  T.  T.  Waterman,  Yurok  Geography,  Univ.  M  JSslil-  i^^'  ^  ^SS- 
Archaeology  u^  Ethnology.  Vol.  16,  pp.  177-314,  1920.  A  published  work 
done  in  about  the  degree  of  detail  that  Merriam' s  data  would  permit  for 
large  parts  of  the  state  is  by  S.  A.  Barrett,  The  Ethno-Geography  of  the 
Porno  and  Neighboring  Indians,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis.  In  Amer.  ArchaeQloag 
and  Ethnology,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  1908. 
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no  longer  a  source  of  Information,  the  voluminous  Merrlan  ethnogeo- 
graphic  data  will  be  worked  over  carefully  and,  considered  with  other 
available  data,  final  assessments  made  of  tribal  territorial  boundaries. 
The  linguistic  schedules  collected  by  Merrlam  will  also  be  Important  to 
linguistics  who  will  be  In  need  of  such  Information  for  little  known 
tongues.  The  long  word  lists  of  Indian  names  for  plants  and  animals 
probably  represent  a  unique  body  of  data  for  so  large  an  area  and  diver- 
sity of  tribal  groups,  and  beyond  doubt  significant  findings  will  result 

from  their  careful  analysis. 

An  effort  has  been  made  In  the  present  work  to  publish  not  only 
what  remains  of  the  straight  ethnographic  data  In  the  collection,  but 
also  to  provide  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  Information  which  occurs  In  large 
quantity  In  the  files.  Thus,  the  lists  of  animals  In  Yokuts  languages 
may  be  considered  as  only  a  fraction  of  a  much  larger  mass  of  the  same 
kind  of  data  asseuibled  for  nearly  every  one  of  the  California  Indian 
language  stocks.  Usts  of  tribal  and  village  names  of  the  kind  that 
appear  here  In  the  sections  dealing  with  the  Wlntoon  and  Mldoo  tribes^® 

■  '■     W     ..,.■'   ■  ■  ;  ■■.■■■> 

exist  for  nearly  every  Callfornlan  Indian  tribe.  Some  of  these  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  whole.  If  published,  would  require  several  thousand 

pages  of  text.  '■  .■•^•' 

Part  of  the  Merrlam  Collection  Is  a  file  of  photographs  of  Cali- 
fornia Indian  buildings.  This  file  has  been  studied  and  a  selection  of 
what  the  present  editor  believes  are  the  most  Interesting  prints 
(negatives  are  only  rarely  present)  has  been  made  and  are  here  published. 
I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  the  following  persons 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  monograph:  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Talbot 


t  » 
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10.  In  addition  see  C.  Hart  Merrlam,  Studies  of  California  Indians, 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1955  (pp.  149-187)  for 
Shoshoneans  and  the  Tuleyome. 
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(daughter  of  Dr.  Merrlam);  Dr.  Leonard  Canal chael.  Secretary  of  the 
Smlthsonlon  Institution;  Mrs.  Edna  Flood,  Secretary  of  the  University 
of  California  Archaeological  Research  Facility;  Mrs.  Theodora  Kroeber, 
Mrs.  Alice  Davis.  Miss  Sonla  Raglr,  Mr.  Zenon  Pohorecky,  and  Mr.  Albert 
B«  Elsasser. 
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Mitchopde  Notes 
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Mitchopdo  occuplod  a  small 
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op«n  floor  of  Sacrananto  Vall«7  in  th«  Chlco  r«glon  from  Sacramento 


i  r 


*  -... 


EiT«r  on  tha  west  to  the  foothllla  of  the  Sierra  on  the  east,  and 


•« i 


from  Koo-ael  (Cu«-sel)  Lagoon  and  Rock  Creek  on  the  north  to  Jacinto 


i« 


on  the  south— a  distance  of  only  18  adles— thus  including  the  city 
of  Chlco  and  the  tomns  of  Durham,  Dayton,  and  Nord.  East  of  Chlco 
they  claim  only  a  few  miles,  stating  that  the  settlements  Magalla, 
Yankee  Hill,  and  Cherokee  were  within  the  territory  of  the  Tl-oah 


.hilli 
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Their  villages  were  rather  numarous  n 


the 


snvall  size  of  the  area,  for  no  fewer  than  23  «?•  enumerated  in  the 
accon?)anying  list.  Of  this  nutaber  20  wei^  lijbablted  during  the  life- 
tin»  of  the  informant.  Each  had  its  own  chief  and  its  own  roundhouse 
(ko-me).  The  roundhouse  had  6  posts— two  large  main  posts  and  four 
amaller.  There  was  only  one  door  which  was  on  the  west  side  and  so 
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low  that  people  had  to  bend  low  or  crawl  to  get  in  and  outi 

The  Mitchopde  were  in  contact  with  several  tribes  t  on  the 

» 

west  with  the  Wintoon  No-«iel-te-4ce-we|  on  the  northwest  with  the 


*  :iir^    -.-:■.>.'' 


Wintoon  Poo-e-muk  or  Te-1 
their  own  stock  (Midoo). 


aJ<  -     A 
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The  surrounding,  tribes,  as  with  the  Wintoon,  were  not  designated 
by  dlatinotive  tribal  names  but  by  naaes  indicating  direction^  thuat 
Oi-diia-iaah,  north  people;  Y?4T)-^ih--nl»-inah,  east  or  mountain  peoplef 
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ma^smtmamama 
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Kah^-nah-oah  or  Kannfii-ah^  south  pooploi  Ho-«iaB-aah  or  Hon-nokf 
liMt  paopla,  also  oallad  H»-niHiah-4d-doOf  "other  side  pooplo^" 
naan^ng  on  the  other  or  %fett  side  of  Sacramento  River. 
;^iXt  Bthnoioolegrt  Qrlsslj  Beam  vere  conann  la  the  tulea*  fhegr 
nerer  left  the  tuXee  but  were  exceedingly  dangerous  to  Indiant  going 
in  there*  Kany  Ifytiana  nere  badly  hurt  and  aooe  killed  by  thou  - 


Thigr  would  alwaye  attatik 


V— 


'f"  *' 


tv 


opMH  country  Msept 


nater  bear  (woo-toeHoe) 


bankt*  A  baby  placed  near  or  onpoeite  the  hole  would  cry  and 
^o-ne  wmld  cobui  out  so  th#  Indians  could  kill  lt» 

Blaek  bsmr  of  the  »o\mtains  is  eallsd  hAtwhah^bo*  the  brown 


bsar  of  ths  noimtains  is  bioomIs^ 


rr-s;  f 
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There  were  two  kinds  of  aountain  lions^  one  called  piMcooHM^ 
the  other  he-le»te*  He-le-te  had  a  very  long  tail  with  which  he  used 
to  rope  deer«  He  did  not  eat  the  deer«  but  was  followed  by  the  big 
wolf  hoo-l««  which  iwed  to  eat  the  deer  killed  by  He-le-te*  •  ^ 


■^~W^r^   *»■*. 


Klk  and  Antelope  were  abundant  on  the  plain* 
In  the  long  ago  the  first  land  was  at  Durhav*  Here  grew  an 
oak  tree  ^ich  bore  all  kinds  of  acorns,  acorns  of  the  7alley  Oak« 
Live  Oak  and  others*  This  tree  was  cut  by  Whites  a  few  years  ago 
when  clearing  for  the  railroad.  After  this  naoy  of  our  people  died. 
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Menbers  of  the  Mi*chop*do 


valley 
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soup  or  nosh  tra  gathered  green,  and  that  the  resulting  nush  is  nice 
and  white,  while  aeoms  intended  for  bread  are  alloned  to  ripen  on  the 
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treet  and  not  gathered  until  fall.  The  dough  made  from  them  i» 


■ach  darker 
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vv* 


following 


shallow 


#^ 


looking  hole,  used  for  baking 
sufficiently  hot,  the  fire  ii 


dough; 


mpped  in  other  large  Isavea  of  the  eycanore,  is  placed  upon  it. 

Sda  i»  covered  with  more  STcamore  leaves,  on  top  of  which  are  laid  the 

.  .  -. wu^.  4.u>  — ..  Am   ..mmmm)  with  earth  and  allowed  to  eook 


until  it  begina  to  sink— a  si® 
recorded  at  Chico,  Nor.  1919). 


'S^mJIi^v 
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its 


Mitohopdo  Villages' 
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^oJasC 


Urait         -w" 


S0«-dow»wt 


E:t 


of  Kusal  Lagoon  2-1/2  milss  NW  of  Chico  Landing  and  1/4  "ile  below 


Kanili 


!'\  - 


ilook-soo-koo*  .^  ';  On  E  sids  Sacramento  River  opposits  Kusal 
Llfomia  Islands  and  west  of  Kusal  Slough  1-3/4  "il*  »  (?' 


^  ••n*.."? 


.J.. 


MNW)  of  Chico  Landing* 


4'  ft 
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Pe-dow^ah  .  Z  ;  On  E  side  Sacramento  River  opposite  Munros- 


m  t 


v5.11e  Island. 


Chic-^  "•"* 


«ia> 


^Ths  word  hoo-loo-kah.  seaning  village,  should  be  addsd 
each  of  these  names. 
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ChAHtMi)  •  •  •  At  Monroerllle 


NoaBKok  but  shared 


Callad  Tmhio  or  Taen-^u)  bj  the  Noensk 


Mitehepdo 
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P&rjro't 


Landing  and  on  Parrot  Qrant* 

Baht-^eha  (Bah-t8«  or  Bafat>M! 


Btlongt 


No«nak 


shared 


At  Chleo  or  betwfn  Chico  aid  Saarananto  RlTf r  

Bah-hahp-ka  ,  •  •  On  Bldwall  Ranch  at  praatnt  Indian  riUa 
in  HW  part  of  Chieo.  Word  maans  "atraight  trea." 

Bah-he-yu  •  •  •  On  Sandy  Quleh  Craak  about  1/2  »il«  *boTa 
it 8  Junction  with  Big  Chico  Croak  and  abotit  3  uMw  W  of  Chico. 

lu-dow  ...  On  aouth  aida  Big  Chico  Croak  oppoaita  aouth 


.:a/^|M^ 


of  Sandy  Qulch  Craak.  v-^w 

0-taWca  ...  On  Big  Chico  Creek  about  1/2  «il«  balow  nouth 


of  Sandy  Gulch  Croak.  ^.  -  i/i       ,, ) 

Pab-kem  ...  On  waat  aida  junction  of  M-od  Craak  idth  Big 

Chico  Craak. 


»     ttda 
Werthaart  and  Eatt  of  Chi 

Wah-nah-tafam  .  .  < 
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1  nila  HE  of  Chico  and  on  aaat  aida  of  highway. 

Taa-liitt-aah  ...  On  N  aida  Big  Chico  Craak  3  or  >l/2  a>ll«« 
HE  of  Chico  (oppoaita  State  Forest  Station). 
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Chico 

mmmmmmmmm 

Iw-koo  .  .  .  Oa  south  «id«  Big  Chico  Creek  perhaps  a  aile 


J. 
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TM-li»-aah« 


Pol-K»t  .  •  .  At  BldwU  Spring  6  or  7  ■il«s  •*•*,  of  Chico. 
T8oo-la«  «•-%«»  .  •  •  On  little  Chico  Creek  apparently  near 
Boness  Ranch  (location  uncertain)* 


wwy-* 


TuaHHutoto 


7  or  d  fldlee 
South  of  Chi( 


"■•^ 


Mitch-op-do  •  .  .  About  krl/2  miles  south  of  Chico  on  s«all 
Creek  (Sap-sia  se-w)  soastimes  called  Little  Butte  Creek, 


Half 


^U^ 


>%<<  .M'.  #C 


creek* 


.  #.  « 


tv 
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half 


Dorhaa  (on  south  side  of  road)* 

Sap-se  *"  .  .  About  half  ndle  SE  of  Dayton  (5-1/2  Bdles  south  < 

Chico),  on  Sap-8l«  se-ne. 

"^^     Ki-dsk-to  .  .  •  Short  distance  (say  1/4  -ile)  east  of  Sap-se. 
!»-!_*,.*_*«- About  a  Bile  south  of  Dayton  and  1/2  or  3/4 


Sap-se 


inhabited  In  the  lifetiae  of  the  informant.  Jack  Frango 
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EH 
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H«i»o««Don  Not«« 


TTTitonri 


boancUay, 


Atikum, 


Pljaottth 


w»at  of  Ion*  wfaleh  mui  the  •xtrviM  touthamnost  point  oecupltd  by 


oxtonsion 


Shingle  fringe 


riUe  country  were  all  Neeenon  landt*  They  net  the  MeNuk  at  Aukoa 
and  on  Dry  Creek*  The  old  Neoenon  rancheria  called  Lok-low  (meaning 
plain)  near  Dry  Creek  waa  on  a  knoll  Just  north  of  and  aoroaa  the 
present  road  froa  the  day  shed  at  the  Q»  ranch*  This  waa  both  the 
eouthemaost  and  the  vestemmost  point  occupied  I9-  the  tribe*  Here 
they  net  the  Me-wuk  whom  they  call  Ko-ne*  The  place  and  people  at 
Gold  mil  on  the  Anerioan  River  are  called  Chah-pah-aus-ayj  the 
naae  of  Huncfaapis  place  and  band  between  the  Horth  and  Middle  Forks 
of  the  Cosunnes  River  is  Ss-nah-kab-aus-eyi  the  place  and  people  at 

t  ..  ...  ■   • 

Ited  Springs  or  Eldorado  in  Eldorado  Connty,  west  of  Placervllle, 
is  called  OOoo-chOHsah  or  Onie-^ho-iaah-^ius-sy  (information  from 
Ananda  Oliver^  wife  of  Casus  diver  of  Buena  Vista  rancheria^  bat 
originally  from  Sold  Hill,  Eldorado  Co*^  1905)  • 

Tobacco I  Wild  tobacco  of  both  species  (Micotiana  attenuata 
*"^  E*  biitelovii)  is  cultivated  about  many  of  the  old  rancherias.  At 
the  Aukun  rahcheria  near  the  Scuth  Fork  of  the  Coeunnea  Biv«r  vhieh 


I  vltltad  in  Anguit,  1907,  ths  largt-flowed  sprnd-  (bielglii) 
m  coB«on,  and  an  old  noaan  had  already  picked  a  quantity  of  th» 
large  learos  and  had  »prMd  them  out  to  dry.  Sow  of  the  loavoa 


ready  for  smoking 


kah*sa 


In  «q)loring  the  bottom  land  along  the  north  side  of  American 


August 


growing 


unusually  rank  and  taU— as 


abundance  and  covered  a  larger  area  than  I  had  seen  els«ih«* 


>coTerlng  many 
ui  impossible  : 


frwm  the  aboriginal 


garden  of  the  Notosaisse  at  the  nearby  rancherU  of  Kahde«»h,  for  11 
-..  ♦K«  r^^^  of  the  Indians  to  grow  tobacco  about  their  Tillages 


thing 


Creek 


New-ooHih 


Itertar  holest  The  deep  ones  in  the  big  rocKs  x-iuiy  ^«u«« 
originally  and  did  not  make  themselves,  but  they  have  always  been 
used  for  pounding  acorns.  At  Butte  FUt,  abotFO  Plea.«it  Valley. 
Bldormdo  County,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Korth  Foric  of  the  Cosumr 
River  is  a  large  fUt  rock  conUining  hundreds  of  mortar  holes. 
The  Indians  say  that  these  mortar  holes  "have  always  been  here." 

«,-  -««th.m  Mlseenan  made  their  best  arrowshafts 
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wild  ^rlnga  (Phllad( 


•ometlmts  contains  a  pith*  A  point  of  hard  wood  waa  Insartad  into 


th«  pith  hoUoir* 


aortar 


chow 


Criad 


neat  ia  always  poundad,  bafora  boiling^  in  the  ragular  mortars* 
Tha  bona  awls  are  sharpened  on  "whetstonaa*"  For  thia  purpose  the 
flattened  side  of  a  portable  stone  mortar  Is  aometlnes  used*  I 
hate  seen  such  a  aortar  in  the  possession  of  a  Necenon  woman  (Amanda, 
wife  of  Casus  OllTsr)  at  Buena  Vista*  She  refused  to  sell  it  for 
any  price*  Thia  mortar  is  flat  on  the  bottom  for  pounding  fresh  nsat 
for  toothleaa  old  people ,  and  has  a  small  pit  in  the  bott<Ma  for  holding 
the  Doint  of  the  acorn  when  it  ia  hit  to  remove  the  hull* 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Clinton  Hart  Merriam  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  December  5,    1855 
and  died  in  Berkeley  on  March  19,  1942  at  the  age  of  87.  His  life  and 
activities  as  a  zoologist  and  ethnologist  have  been  treated  at  length  in 

L 

obituaries  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  these  for  details, 

Merriam' s  early  years^  beginning  in  1872  when  he  was  a  member  of 

the  Hayden  Survey  studying  birds  in  the  Yellowstone  region^  were  mainly 

\wi-  ^ 

nithology  and  the  practice  of  medicine. ^  In  the  1880* s  his 

interests  began  to  turn  to  mammals  and  in  1885  he  became  the  first 

director  of  the  newly  formed  Division  of  Entomology  and  Mammalogy  in  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,   In  1905  this  Division  became  the  Bureau  of 

Biological  Survey^  and  long  afterward  (in  1939)  ta»8  work  was  transferred 

to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  where^  joined  with  the  Fish  Commission^ 

there  was  formed  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

A 


j[_See  Science,  Vol.  95,  pp.  45-46,  1942;  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  32,  pp.  318-320,  1942;   California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  21,  pp.  284-286,  1942;  Journal  of  Mammalogy,  Vol. 
24,  pp.  421-436,  1943;  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Biographical  Memoirs, 
Vol,  24,  First  Memoir,  1945;  C,  H,  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians, 
University  of  California  Press,  1955oCpp.  vii-xiv\ 
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In  1890  Merriam' s  report  on  the  biota  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain 
area  of  Arizona  outlined  his  ideas  on  causes  determining  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  contained  a  discussion  of  life  zones,  a  concept 
for  which  he  has  primary  credit  for  developing. 

In  1899  he  accepted  the  commission  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  which  was  financed  by  E.  H.  Harrlman.  About 
1900  his  natural  history  interests  became  directed  to  California  where 

■■■> 

he  built  a  home  at  Lagunitas  in  Marin  County,  and  about  this  time  ^ft 
began  to  record  observations  on  California  Indians. 

In  1910  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  widow  of  the  man  who  had  supported  the 
Alaskal  Expedition  a  decade  earlier,  was  approached  with  the  suggestion 
that  she  provide  Merriam  with  a  life  endowment  to  carry  on  research. 
The  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Harriman  Trust  administered  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  which  Merriam  was  to  follow  whatever 


research  lines  he  wished. 


freed  of  administrative  duties  and 

As 


liberally  suppor 


ted\y  the  Harriman  Trust,  Merriam  set  to  work  by  himself. 


M^  with  an  official  connection  as  Research  Associate  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  doing  full  time  research.  But  it  was  not  the  subject  of 
North  American  mammals  to  which  he^evoteA  himself  (much  to  the  disappoint- 


ment  of  his  mammalogist  colleagues  ^«*e.had  helped  to  establish  the 
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Harriman  Trust)  but  to  studies  of  California  Indians.  Having  seen  their 


yin  North  American  Fauna.  No.  3.  Washington,  1890 
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pitiful  condition  and  noting  that  each  yaar  saw  more  last  survivors  of 
aboriginal  tribes  die  off^  Merriam  plunged  himself  into  an  active  program 
of  interviewing  Indians  and  recording  information  which  they  provided. 
This  activity  covered  the  years  1910  to  1937. 

His  ethnological  investigations  were  not  his  sole  interest  after 
1910,  however,  and  the  following  tabulation  of  Merriams  publications  may 
help  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  matter  of  his  continuing  concern 
with  mammals.  The  list  begins  with  the  year  in  which  his  first  ethno- 
logical paper  was  published. 


Number  of  published  papers 

Year 

Ethnology            Mammalogy 

1903 

1                  10 

1904 

1                  10 

1905 

1                   5 

1906 

0                   2 

1907 

1                   2 

1908 

2                   7 

1909 

2                   6 

1910 

1                   3 

1911 

0                   0 

1912 

0                   3 

1913 

0                   1 

1914 

0                  4 

1915 

0                   3 

1916 

2                  4 

1917 

2                   2 

1918 

1                   2 

1919 

0                  4 

1920 

0                  1 

1921 

1                  2 

1922 

1                  2 

1923 

2                   1 
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Number  of  published  papers 

Year 

Ethnology            Mammalogy 

1924 

1                   2 

1925 

0                   2 

1926 

4                  2 

1927 

1                  1 

1928 

2                  0 

1929 

1                  2 

1930 

5                  3 

1931 

1                 0 

1932 

0                 3 

1933 

0                 0 

1934 

0                 1 

Totals 


33 


90 


The  tabulation  reveals  that  a  strong  interest  was  maintained  in  biology^ 
and  that  the  ethnology  played  a  secondary  role  in  his  publications. 

Tl;^^  Merriam  was  ^piriir  i^itrained  in  ethnology^  and  several  of  his 
biographers  have  pointed  out  that  he  £s^bt  btast  by  applying  the  methods 


he  had  used  in  zoology  he  could  get  better  results  than  the  professional 
ethnologists.   His  interests  in  Indians  were  quite  specialized^  and 
mainly  concerned  the  recording  of  word  lists  (written  in  printed  schedules 
and  including  terms  for  plants  and  animals)^  names  and  location  of 
villages^  terms  for  neighboring  tribes^  and  exact  geographic  boundaries 


of  tribes. 
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In  recording  Indian  words  Merriam  used  a  simple  phonetic  system 
which  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  accuracy  which  linguists^  even 
in  1910,  demanded.   Dixon  (American  Anthropologist  33:265,  1931)  referred 
to  Merriam'  s  phonetic  system  as  "aggravatingly  unscientific  spelling, 
but  Kroeber^  in  his  evaluation  of  Merriam  as  an  anthropologist,   takes 
another  and  more  understanding  position  which  is  that  Merriam  "did  not 
set  out  to  do  linguistics^  did  not  profess  to,  and  obviously  would  not 
have  known  how/'  and  that  the  "nontechnical"  phonetic  system  he  employed 
was  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  which  is  what 
linguistic  inquiry/per  se  would  have  been.   Merriam  apparently  felt 
that  ethnology  should  be  communicated  to  the  public,  and  wrote  in  his 


rv.. 


monograph  on  the  Pit  River  tribe: 
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"1^  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians.   University  of 

California  Press.  Berkeley,  1955  (pp.  vii-xiv).  ^ 

.  fiifl  of 

*^The  Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Indian  Tribes 
of  California.   Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  Collections. 


Vol.  78,  No.  3,  1926  (p.  2). 
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"My  work  in  anthropology  has  been  done  not  for  the  ultra  specialist 


** 


but  for  the  average  educated  American  who  wants  to  learn  about  our 
aboriginal  inhabitants.   The  alphabet  employed  [in  writing  Indian 
words]  therefore  gives  the  usual  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English 


alphabet. 
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While  most  scientists  strive  to  inquire,  analyze,  and  publish  as 
much  as  they  can  in  order  to  achieve  rewards  of  professional  reputation 
(and  decent  salaries)  while  they  are  alive,  Merriam,  as  an  ethnologist, 
was  self-appointed  to  the  work  after  1910,  already  had  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  zoologist,  and  had  achieved  a  unique  life-endowment  for 
research  whose  direction  he  had  the  privilege  of  choosing.  He  appar- 
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ently  did  not  feel  under  any  grEST pressure  to  publish  his  findings  on 
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California  ethnology  since  *te  two  books  on  myths  and^articles  are  only 


a  fraction  of  his  data.   It  is  quite  clear  to  one  who  knows  the  collection   ^ 
of  ethnological  data  acquired  by  him,  together  with  his  file  of  corres-     ^  -i-  *,•> 
pondence  with  American  ethnologists,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  "one  I  /  y*;^ 
of  the  gang."  Whether  he  was    1  li  i  il^by  the  professionals^(^^MjB«£t±n««i- 


^furM4'^'*^f^'*«^a^ 


that 


.self- trained 


and  an^ independent  research  worker  with  his  own  ideas  of  how  to  make 
investigations  he  did  not  speak  the  professionals'  language,  I  do  not 
know.  Regardless  of  how  he  really  felt  about  other  American  ethnologists, 
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there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  did  not  feey  himself  accepted  as  one 
of  ^^-H^  lull  III  r  group  a^^mmimax.]    that  he  felt  some  jealousy^  and  that  in 

A- 


his  investigations  he  was  in  competition  with  at  least  some  other 

individuals^^(i?(]/\n^/^^ 

J.  P.  Harrington  he  felt  a  close  relationship  and  the  two  shared 


With 


confidences. 


That  Merriam  believed  he  could  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 

the  study  of  Indians  is  clear.   His  method  was  to  secure  vocabularies^ 
^   A 

compare  them^  and  derive  a  classification  of  "stocks"  and  related 


dialects  within  these. |  By  unremitting  inquiry  he  recorded  many 
thousands  of  names  for  villages,  and  secured  information  at  the  same 


time  on 


their  location.   Information  was  derived  from  Indians  about 
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the  differences  in  language  between  adjoining  groups.   The  boundaries 
of  territories  of  tribal  groups  was  elicited  and  recorded.   All  of 
these  data  were  then  combined  to  draw  on  the  map  of  California  the 
areas  occupied  by  Indian  groups  speaking  distinguishable  dialects.  ■* 
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iraetioal   cprnplotion  about 


Merriam*  s  idea  of  how  to  study  Indians  is  illustrated  by  the 


1 1 


following  statement  which  he  wrote  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  an 
unfinished  work  on  basketry: 


a 
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"Indians  need  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  background- -in  other 
words^  in  relation  to  their  biological  environment.  This  includes  the 
forests,  the  animals  and  the  plants  of  their  native  country,  their  methods 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  the  uses  of  materials  in  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings,  utensils  and  clothing,  and  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  products  used  for  food  and  medicine. 

"Indians  are  born  naturalists,  familiar  from  earliest  childhood  with 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  regions  in  which  they  live.   It  is  not  >^ 
strange,  therefore,  that  their  occupations  and  beliefs— in  fact,  their 
entire  lives  and  thoughts — center  about  natural  objects. 

"It  follows  that  students  of  ethnology  who  are  unfamiliar  with 


animals  and  plants  in  the  field  labor  under  an  insurmountable  handicap. 


If 


His  interests  in  Indians,  while  warmly  personal  toward  informants 

I 

and  strongly  supportive  of  their  welfare,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  efforts 


Federal  aid  for  them,  were  professionally  those  of  a  natural 

*     cial  and  material  culture,  he  obviously 


to  secure 


historian.  While  not^ignorfaigrrso 


did  not  concentrate  on  those  aspects  of  Indian  life,  but  was  more  con- 
cerned with  their  zoological  and  botanical  knowledge  and  how,  as  tribes 
(almost  as  though  these  were  species),  their  distributions  could  be 
plotted  and  mapped.  The  concentrated  effort  in  recording  names  and 
locations  of  villages  and  in  working  out  language  areas  were  all  directed 


toward  thi  s  end . 
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The  contents  of  the  present  volume  represent  the  balance  of 
cultural  ethnography  in  the  collection.  What  remains  that  is  original 
are  lists  of  village  names/for  nearly  every  Californian  tribe^ 


auinb.e«-^  vocabularies  and  word  lists  of  plants  and  animals^ 


These  constitute  a  rich  source  of/information  which  is  unique  since 

1 

the  data  are  only  partly  duplicated  by  the  work  of  others.   No  doubt 

in  the  course  of  time,  with  living  Indians  no  longer  a  source  of 
information,  the  voluminous  Merriam  ethnogeographic  data  will  be 
worked  over  carefully  and,  considered  with  other  available  data,  final 


asses 


sments  made  of  tribal  territorial  boundaries.  The  linguistic 


schedules  collected  by  Merriam  will  also  be  important  to  linguists  who 


will  be  in  need  of  such  information  for  little  known 


s .  The 


long  word  lists  of  plants  and  animals  probably  represent  a  unique  body 
of  data  for  so  large  an  area  and  diversity  of  tribal  groups,  and  beyond 
doubt  significant  findings  will  result  from  their  careful  analysis. 


tfV>^o 


n   The  most  intensive^eographical  study  done  in  California  was  by 
T.  T.  Waterman,  Yurok  Geography,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  Amer.  Arch, 
and  Ethnol.,  Vol.  16,  pp.  177-314,  1920.  A  published  work  done  in  about 
the  degree  of  detail  that  Merriam'  s  data  would  permit  for  large  parts  of 
the  state  is  by  S.  A.  Barrett,  The  Ethno-Geography  of  the  Porno  and 


Neighboring  Indians.  University  of  California 


1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Clinton  Hart  Merriam  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  December  5^  1855 
and  died  in  Berkeley  on  March  19^  1942  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His 
life  and  activities  as  a  zoologist  and  ethnologist  have  been  treated  at 
length  in  obituaries  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  these  for  details, 

Merriam' s  early  years,  beginning  in  1872  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Hayden  Survey  studying  birds  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  were  mainly 
devoted  to  both  ornithology  and  the  practice  of  medicine.   He  secured 
his  M.D.  in  1879  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University.   In  the  early  1880' s  his  interests  began  to  turn  to  mammals 


and  in  1885  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  newly 


Division  of 


Entomology  and  Mammalogy  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   In  1905 
this  Division  became  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  long  afterward 


$.n  1939)  the  Bureau's  work  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 


k2  •♦i* 


Interior  where,  joined  with  the  Fish  Commission,  there  was  formed  the 


present  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


■■^x'   '■ 


In  1890  Merriam' s  report  on  the  biota  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain 
area  of  Arizona^  outlined  his  ideas  on  causes  determining  distribution 


^   1.  See  Science,  Vol.  95,  pp.  45-46,  1942;  Journal  of  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  32,  pp.  318-320,  1942;  California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  21,  pp.  284-286,  1942;  Journal  of  Mammalogy.  Vol. 
24,  pp.  421-436,  1943;  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Biographical  Memoirs, 
Vol.  24,  First  Memoir,  1945;  C.  H.  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians, 
University  of  California  Press,  1955  (pp.  vii-xiv). 

2.  In  North  American  Fauna,  No.  3.   Washington,  1890. 


of  plants  and  animate,  and  contained  a  discussion  of  life  zones,  a  con- 
cept for  which  he  has  primary  credit  for  developing. 

In  1899  he  accepted  the  commission  to  organize  and  direct  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  which  was  financed  by  E.  H.  Harriman.  About 
1900  his  natural  history  interests  became  directed  to  California  where 

he  built  a  home  at  Lagunitas  in  Marin  County,  and  about  this  ; time  began 

7 
to  record  observations  on  California  Indians. 

In  1910  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  widow  of  the  man  who  had  supported  the 
Alaska  Expedition  a  decade  earlier,  was  approached  with  the  suggestion 
that  she  provide  Merriam  with  a  life  endowment  to  carry  on  research. 
The  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Harriman  Trust  administered  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  which  Merriam  was  to  follow  whatever 
research  lines  he  wished.  Freed  of  administrative  duties  and  liberally 
supported  by  the  Harriman  Trust,  Merriam  set  to  work  by  himself,  with 
an  official  connection  as  Research  Associate  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution,  doing  full  time  research.  But  it  was  not  the  subject  of  North 
American  mammals  to  which  he  primarily  devoted  himself  (much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  mammalogist  colleagues  whose  efforts  had  helped  to 
establish  the  Harriman  Trust)  but  to  studies  of  California  Indians. 
Having  seen  their  pitiful  condition  and  noting  that  each  year  saw  more 
last  survivors  of  aboriginal  tribes  die  off,  Merriam  plunged  into  an 
active  program  of  interviewing  Indians  and  recording  information  which 
Sey  provided  hi^  This  activity  covered  the  years  1910  to  1937 . 

His  ethnological  investigations  were  not  his  sole  interest  after 
1910,  however,  and  the  following  tabulation  of  Merriam'  s  publications 
niay  help  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  matter  of  his  continuing 
concern  with  mammals.  The  list  begins  with  the  year  in  which  his  first 
ethnological  paper  was  published. 
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Number  of  published  papers 


Year 


Ethnology 


Mammalogy 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 


10 
10 

5 

2 

2 

7 

6 

3 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 


Totals 


33 


90 


The  tabulation  reveals  that  a  strong  interest  was  maintained  in  biology. 


and  that  the  ethnology  played  a  secondary  role  in  his  publications. 
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For  some  reason^  although  he  gathered  abundant  data,  he  did  not 
publish  very  much  on  California  Indians.  With  relatively  little  effort 

« 

Dr.  Merriam  could  have  prepared  fifty  papers  similar  to  his  monograph 
on  the  Pit  River  tribes.   Why  he  did  not  publish  more  of  these  detailed 
studies  of  tribal  territories,  names  of  tribal  subdivisions,  and  of 
villages  cannot  be  answered  unless,  because  he  was  an  extraordinarily 
thorough  worker.  Dr.  Merriam  was  rarely  satisfied  that  all  of  the  inform- 
ation that  was  potentially  available  had  been  secured. 

Dr.  Merriam  was  not  trained  formally  in  ethnology,  and  several  of 
his  biographers  have  pointed  out  that  he  believed  that  by  applying  the  J»     //  /  ^^^ 
methods  he  had  used  m  zoology  he  could  gg^  bcfrt'f  r  rcmulliL  than  the  '^   ^  ^jbULysiA.   t> 


professional  ethnologists.   His  interests  in  Indians  were  quite  special 
ized  and  mainly  concerned  the  recording  of  word  lists  (written  in  printed 
schedules  and  including  terms  for  plants  and  animals),  names  and  locations 
of  villages,  terms  for  neighboring  tribes,  and  exact  geographic  boundaries 
of  tribes. 

In  recording  Indian  words  Merriam  used  a  simple  phonetic  system 
which  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  accuracy  which  linguists,  even  in 


'     asJpy4A    OH 

ial-      di(JtsLch) 
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1910,  demanded.   Dixon  (American  Anthropologist  33:265,  1931)  referred  to 
Merriam' s  phonetic  system  as  "aggravatingly  unscientific  spelling,"  but 
Kroeber,  in  his  evaluation  of  Merriam  as  an  anthropologist,'?  takes  another, 
and  more  understanding,  position  which  is  that  Merriam  "did  not  set  out  to 
do  linguistics,  did  not  profess  to,  and  obviously  would  not  have  known 
how,"  and  that  the  "nontechnical"phonetic  system  he  employed  was  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  which  is  what  linguistic  inquiry 
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^7  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians,  University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley,  1955  (pp.  vii-xiv). 
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per  se  would  have  been.   Merriam  apparently  felt  that  ethnology  should 
be  communicated  to  the  public^  and  wrote  in  his  monograph  on  the  Pit 
River  tribes  :^j^ 

"My  work  in  anthropology  has  been  done  not  for  the  ultra  specialist 
but  for  the  average  educated  American  who  wants  to  learn  about  our 
aboriginal  inhabitants.   The  alphabet  employed  [in  writing  Indian  words] 
therefore  gives  the  usual  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet. 


n'. 


While  most  scientists  strive  to  inquire^  analyze^  and  publish  as 
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much  as  they  can  in  order  to  achieve  rewards  of  professional  reputation 
(and  decent  salaries)  while  they  are  alive^  Merriam^  as  an  ethnologist, 
was  self-appointed  to  the  work  after  1910^  already  had  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  zoologist^  and  had  aUiiinrrri  a  unique  life- endowment  for 
research  whose  direction  he  had  the  privilege  of  choosing.  He  apparently 
did  not  feel  under  any  strong  pressure  to  publish  his  findings  on  Cali- 
fornia ethnology  since  his  two  books  on  myths  and  thirty  articles  are 
only  a  fraction  of  his  data.   It  is  quite  clear  to  one  who  knows  the 
collection  of  ethnological  data  acquired  by  him,  together  with  his  file 
of  correspondence  with  American  ethnologists,  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self "one  of  the  gang."  Whether  he  felt  that  he  was  not  accepted  by  the 
professionals,  nearly  all  of  whom  held  academic  or  museum  positions,  or 
that,  as  a  self-trained  and  independent  research  worker  with  his  own 
ideas  of  how  to  make  investigations^  he  did  not  speak  the  professionals* 
language,  I  do  not  know.   Regardless  of  how  he  really  felt  about  other 
American  ethnologists,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  did  not  feel 
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iff  The  Classification  and  Distribution  of  the  Pit  River  Indian 
Tribes  of  California.   Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous 
Collections.  Vol.  78,  No.  3,  1926  (p.  2). 
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himself  fully  accepted  as  one  of  that  relatively  small  group^  that  he 
felt  some  jealousy,  and  that  in  his  investigations  he  was  in  competition 
with  at  least  some  other  individuals.   With  J.  P.  Harrington  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  he  felt  a  close  relationship  and  the  two 
shared  confidences. 

That  Merriam  believed  he  could  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  study  of  American  Indians  is  clear.   His  method  was  to  secure  vocabu- 
laries,  compare  them,  and  derive  a  classification  of  "stocks   and  related 
dialects  within  these.   The  technique  was  a  simple  one  and  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  sophistication  as  that  employed  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  his 
1891  classification  of  North  American  Indian  languages.   By  unremitting 
inquiry  he  recorded  many  thousands  of  names  for  villages,  and  secured 
information  at  the  same  time  on  their  location.   Information  was  derived 
from  Indians  about  the  differences  in  language  between  adjoining  groups. 
The  boundaries  of  territories  of  tribal  groups  was  elicited  and  recorded. 
All  of  these  data  were  then  combined  to  draw  on  the  map  of  California 
the  areas  occupied  by  Indian  groups  speaking  distinguishable  dialects. 

Merriam'  s  idea  of  how  to  study  Indians  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  whj.ch  he  wrote  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  an  unfinished 
work  on  basket: 

"Indians  need  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  background— in 
other  words,  in  relation  to  their  biological  environment.   This  includes 
the  forests,  the  animals  and  the  plants  of  their  native  country,  their 
methods  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the  uses  of  materials  in  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings,  utensils  and  clothing,  and  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  products  used  for  food  and  medicine. 

"Indians  are  born  naturalists,  familiar  from  earliest  childhood 
with  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  regions  in  which  they  live.   It  is  not 
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'   strange,  therefore,  that  their  occupations  and  beliefs— in  fact,  their 
entire  lives  and  thoughts— center  about  natural  objects. 

"It  follows  that  students  of  ethnology  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
animals  and  plants  in  the  field  labor  under  an  insurmountable  handicap." 

(y-^CL^i^J^  Cc  p  + 

His  interests  in  Indians,  while  warmly  personal  toward  informants 
and  strongly  supportive  of  their  welfare,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  efforts 
to  secure  Federal  aid  for  them,  were  professionally  those  of  a  natural 
historian.  While  he  did  not  wholly  ignore  information  on  social  and 
material  culture,  he  obviously  did  not  concentrate  on  those  aspects  of 
Indian  life,  but  was  more  concerned  with  their  zoological  and  botanical 
knowledge  and  how,  as  tribes  (almost  as  though  these  were  species),  , 
their  distributions  could  be  plotted  and  mapped.  The  concentrated 
effort  in  recording  names  and  locations  of  villages  and  in  working  out 

■  •  ,       »     - 

language  areas  were  all  directed  toward  this  end.  v^, 

Merriam's  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unidentified  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi 
tribe  on  New  Riverf  must  have  seemed  to  him  much  like  discovering  an 
important  new  animal  species  in  an  area  apparently  fully  known  to  zool- 
ogists.  And,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  he  felt  very  keenly  the  objections 
to  acceptance  of  his  conclusions  on  this  group  by  R.  B.  Dixon.'v/ 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  represent  the  balance  of  cultural 
ethnography  in  the  collection.  What  remains  that  is  original  are  lists 
of  village  names  and  vocabularies  and  word  lists  of  plants  and  animals 
for  nearly  every  Calif ornian  tribe.   These  constitute  a  rich  source  of  ^ 


^ 


Vol.  32,  pp.  280-293,  1930. 
^Vjff^Dr.  Merriam's  Tlo-hom-tah-hoi.   American  Anthropologist.  Vol. 

33,  pp.  264-267,  1931. 
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information  which  i^nique  since  the  data  are  only  partly  duplicated  by 

the  work  of  others'W^  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  time,  with  living  Indians^ 

no  longer  a  source  of  information,  the  voluminous  Merriam  ethnogeographic 

data  will  be  worked  over  carefully  and,  considered  with  other  available 

'  ■  '  '  "  ... 

data,  final  assessments  made  of  tribal  territorial  boundaries.  The 

linguistic  schedules  collected  by  Merri$an  will  also  be  important  to 

linguists  who  will  be  in  need  of  such  information  for  little  known  tongues. 

The  long  word  lists  of  plants  and  sfnimals  probably  represent  a  unxque  body 

of  data  for  so  large  an  area  and  diversity  of  tribal  groups,  and  beyond 

doubt  significant  findings  will  result  from  their  careful  analysis.  ^^^^^^ 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  present  work  to  pub lish^hat  remains 


^ 


of  the  straight  ethnographic  data  in  the  collectionj^iad  to  provide  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  information  which  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the 
_/lf*'*iilnn   Thus  the  lists  of  animals  in  Yokuts  languages  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  only  a  fraction  of  a  much  larger  mass  of  the  same  kind  of 
data  assembled  for  nearly  every  one  of  the  California  Indian  language 
stocks.   Lists  of  tribal  and  village  names  of  the  kind  that  appear  here 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  Wintoon  and  Midoo  tribes^xist  for 


Ch   ^   The  most  intensive  ethnogeographical  study  done  in  California 
was  by  T.  T.  Waterman,  Yurok  Geography,  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubis,  in  ,^aeri- 
can  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  16,  pp.  177-314,  1920.  A  published 
work  done  in  about  the  degree  of  detail  that  Merriam' s  data  would  permit 
for  large  parts  of  the  state  is  by  S.  A.  Barrett,  The  Ethno-Geography  of 
the  Pomo  and  Neighboring  Indians.  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pubii-  IS  ^^rtoaxi 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  1908. 

10  ^/in  addition  see  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Studies  of  California  Indians, 
University  of  California  Press,  1955  (pp.  149-187),  for  Shoshoneans  and 
the  Tuleyome. 
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nearly  every  Californian  Indian  tribe.  Some  of  these  are  very  extensive 
and  the  whole,  if  published,  would  require  several  thousand  pages  of 


text. 


Part  of  the  Merriam  Collection  is  a  file  of  photographs  of  California 


i;;ZiI^''Thi^      has  beeT Studied  and  a  selection  of  what  the  present 
editor  believes  are  the  most  interesting  prints  (negatives  are  only 
rarely  present)  has  been  made  and  are  here  published.   In  many  ways 
this  small  series  is  the  most  interesting  set  of  ^photographs  ever,  pub 


lished  on  the  subject. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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"  Indiana  need  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  back- 
ground-in other  words,  in  relation  to  their  hiologioal 
environment.   This  includes  the  forefts,  the  animals  and 
the  plants  of  their  natiTe  country,  their  methods  of  hunt- 
ing  and  fishing,  the  uses  of  materials  in  the  construction 
of  their  dwellines.  utensils  and  clothing,  and  the  various 
animal  and  vegetahle  products  used  for  food  and  medicine. 
Indians  are  horn  naturalists,  familiar  from  earliest 
childhood  »ith  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  regions  in 

Which  they  live.   It  is  not  strango,  therefore,  that 

their  occupations  and  beliefs— in  fact,  theif^i'es, 

—center  about  natural  objects* 

It  follows  that  students  of  ethnology  who  are  unfa- 

miliar  with  animals  and  plants  injh^^jel^s^or^ 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  DISTRIBOTION  OF  LANGUAGE  STOCKS 

AND  TRIBES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


V 


^^^ 


Dr.  Merrlam  had,  by  1939,  drawn  up  a  map  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  language  stocks  and  tribes  as  Identified  by  him.  Generally 
speaking,  the  dialect  and  stock  areas  agree  with  those  of  A.  L.  Kroeber 
who  published  his  map  In  1925  In  Handbook  of  the  H^dlans  of  California 
(Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bull.  78,  Washington).  A  still  earlier 
map  on  the  scale  of  30  miles  to  the  Inch  was  published  In  1877  by 
Stephen  Powers  In  his  classic  Tribes  3I  Callfornl,a  (Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  Ill,  Washington).  The  only  still  earlier 
attempt  to  map  the  locations  (not  the  tribal  boundaries)  of  California 
tribes  was  by  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  author  of  the  famous  "Indlanology  of 
California"  which  appeared  In  the  newspaper  California  Farnier  and 
Journal  of  Useful  Sciences,  Vols.  XIII-XX,  San  Francisco,  Feb.  22,  1860 
to  Oct.  30,  1863.  Taylor's  map,  which  was  drawn  In  1864,  Is  referred  to 
by  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  In  his  works,  but  remained  In  the  manuscript  files 
of  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  until  It 
was  published  In  the  California  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  20,  pp. 

171-180,  1941. 

Merrlam' s  map  presented  here  Is  our  best  effort  to  Include  all 
boundaries  upon  which  he  had  made  a  final  decision,  but  not  to  go  beyond 
this.  Had  Merrlam  wished,  a  great  amount  of  additional  tribal  boundary 
detail  could  have  been  extracted  from  his  records,  but  he  dW  «ot  do  so. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  how  close  the  three  classifications  are 
In  fact.  Power's  classification  Is  based  upon  comparison  of  word  lists. 
He  Incorrectly  classifies  Yana  with  Maldu,  Esselen  with  Sallnan,  and 
Mlwok  with  Mutsun.  Kroeber,  basing  his  classification  upon  Intensive 
analyses  which  yielded  evidence  of  genetic  relationships,  places  twelve 
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of  Merrlam*  8  stocks  under  the  single  Hokam  family,  five  under  Penutlan, 


and  three  under  Uto-Aztekan  or  Shoshonean. 


Comparative  Table  of  Linguistic  Stocks  as  Mapped  by  Powers  (1877), 

Kroeber  (1925),  and  Merrlam  (1939) 
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!.    Where  exact  boundaries  are  not  drawn  by  Merriam  (e.g.  Yokuts, 
Chumash,  Pomo,  Yuman,  Olhonean),  the  general  area  Is  Indicated.  The 
list  and  map  will  aid  the  reader  In  Identifying  the  tribal  groups 

referred  to  by  Dr.  Merriam, 

One  of  Merriam'  s  stocks,  the  Tlohomtahol,  was  proposed  In  an  article 
m  the  American  Anthropologist  (Vol.  32,  pp.  280-293,  1930),  but  a  year 
later  R.  B.  Dixon,  In  the  same  journal  (Vol.  33,  pp.  264-267,  1931), 
argued  that  Tlohomtahol  Is  nothing  more  than  the  New  River  Shasta  ' 
dialect  Identified  by  him  (Dixon)  first  In  1905, 
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Where  exact  boundaries  are  not  drawn  by  Merriam  (e.g.  Yokuts,  Chumash, 
Porno,  Yuman,  Olhonean),  the  general  area  held  by  the  group  is  indicated  by 
location  of  the  Aumber.   TheUist  and  map  will  aid  the  reader  in  identify- 
ing the  tribal  groups  referred  to  by  Dr.  Merriam.   The  extreme  fractiona- 
tion of  political  groups  and  small  size  of  their  territories  made  it 
advisable  to  show  the  Pomo  tribes  on  a  map  of  larger  scale  (Fig.  2).   Dr. 
Merriam  identified  a  larger  number  of  autonomous  groups  (tribelets)  than 

other  workers."^ 

One  of  Merriam*  s  stocks,  the  Tlohomtahoi,  was  proposed  in  an  article 
in  i-h.  Arngriran  Anthropologist  (Vol.  32,  pp.  280-293,  1930),  but  a  year 
later  R.  B.  Dixon,  in  the  same  journal  (Vol.  33,  pp.  264-267,  1931), 
argued  that  Tlohomtahoi  is  nothing  more  than  the  New  River  Shasta  dialect 
identified  by  him  (Dixon)  first  in  1905. 

A.  L.  Kroeber' s  tribal  distribution  map  is  shown  for  comparison  in 

Figure  3. 


1   Cf  A  L.  Kroeber,  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California.  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  Bull.  78,  Washington,  1925  (PI.  36);  S.  A.  Barrett, 
The  Ethno-geography  of  the  Pomo  and  Neighboring  Indians^  University  of 
California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  6,  No. 
1,  1908;  F.  B.  Kniffen,  Pomo  Geography.  University  of  Calif ornia.  Publica- 
-tions  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  36,  pp.  353-400,  1939;  0 
Stewart.  Notes  on  Pomo  Ethnogeography.  University  of  California  Publica- 
tions  In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  40,  No.  2,    1943 
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NSED  CF  A  l«)RE  RATIONAL  CUSSIFICATION  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Of  r«c«nt  y«ar»  anthropologists  hair*  acquired  th«  habit  of 
uniting  tw  or  «oro  linguistic  stocks  whwisw  rwsmblancss  wrs 
dstsctsd.    To  sy  Bind  this  Is  a  pernicious  procssdlng,  rwultlng 
fro»  a  Blsconcsptlon  of  the  needs  and  principles  of  classification. 


coaiblnatl<ms 


related 


related 


botanists 


hl^er  groups 


reiultl    For  exaaplei     Aaong  Bamaals  the  xeasel  faadly 


iteUdae)  coaprlses  the  weasels,  martens  wlverines,  badgers 


skunks 


wuld  any  huaan  being  think  of  uniting  thea  In  a  single 


unable 


rank 
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cover  their  needs.  They  seoi  to  feel  that  a  group  of  Indians  must  be  « 
a  tribe  or  a  j^  thus  depriving  theMelves  of  the  convenience,  jdear 

■*  ■■■',."■■'. 

ness.  and  accuracy  of  additional  categories. 

.For  example,  they  class  equally  as  Shoshonean  the  so^alled 
« Piute'  tribes  (both  Northern  and  Southern)  all  the  «ay  from  Oregon  to 
Utah  and  the  Orand  Canyon,  the  so^alled  Serrano,  CahuUU,  and 
Koo-pa  of  Southeiti  California,  the  extremely  dlffer«it  Tongvm  of  San 
Fernando  Valley  and  the  Los  Angeles  plain,  the  unique  TubotelobeU  of 
X..  «.,,^  .#  ♦h.  K.rn.  and  even  the  distant  Hope  of  the  Tusayan  Puebl 
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of  north«a«t«m  Arlsonal 


»nlf est  handicap  of  tuch  uttorly  Inadaquata 
pitifully  apparent  to  all  wbo  know  anything 


language 


Equally  objeetionabla  ara  tha  atock  naaaa  Marlpoaan 


Salinas 


and  Wappo  (a  Spanish  wrd  rafarrlng  to  the  fighting  quaUtias  of  tha 
Indiana)  •  Instead  of  Salinan  I  long  ago  adopt«i  EnF-na-san,  tha  proper 
nnaa  of  the  Salinaa  VaUey  tribe  aa  given  ne  by  tuo  old  Kah-koon 
>K»an  at  Monterey  in  1906.  For  this  I  claim  no  originaUty  as  the 
fom  Bnaenes  wis  published  by  Taylor  in  1860,  and  In  the  f om  Bnsen  by 
Bancroft  In  1885.  Inatead  of  Wappo  I  have  for  years  adopted  their  om 

nane,  ttlyakna* 

lA  choosing  tribal  names  Bay  aim  has  always  been  whenever 


adopt 


known 


tribal  sense  their  word  for  people.  Thus  in  California 
stock  names  Midu,  Meiiah  (or  Muwah),  Mewuk,  Nlm,  Ruwui^ 
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Yahna,  and  Tokut  have  been  adopted  to  designate  the  peo] 
these  terms.  This  practice  is  not  only  current  among  k 
anthropologists  but  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  for 
the  high  authority  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  the  a 


theoMelves,  but  proudly 


romi.  meaning  men  or  people 
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On  the  other  hand ,  all  t  plb«»  Y^n  na»«»  for  neighboring 
trlb«t*  Mm^  of  these  are  derogatory  and  therefore  naturally 
objectionable  to  the  people  to  vhom  they  are  appUed,  for  which 
reason  I  hare  abstained  from  using  thaa. 


Many  anthropologists  have  adopted  Spanish 


strongly 


acquire  a  f raae  of  mind 


cosmopolitan 


Costanoan,  Serrano,  Cupeno,  Luiseno,  Diegeno  and  so  on, 
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Of  recent  years 
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anthropologists  have 
unit^?»lTwo  or  more  linguistic  stocks  whenever 
remote  resemblances  were  detected.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  pemi- 
cious  ^procee^ing,  resulting  from  a  misconception  of  the/v^rinciples 

of  classification. 

Such  combinations  defeat  the  object  of  classification, 
which  of  course  is  the  recognition  of  closely  related  units  in 
contrast  to  those  remotely  related. 
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If  zoologists  ahd  botanists  combined  species,  genera, 


and  higher  groups  whenever  interrelations  were  discovered, 
imagine  the  chaos  that  would  resultl  For  example:  Among 
mammals  the  weasel  family  (lust^Llidae )  comprises  the  weasels, 
martens,  wolverines,  badgers,  otters,  sea  otters,  and  skunks, 
all  of  which  are  known  to  be  related.  But  would  any  human  being 
think  of  uniting  them  in  a  single  genus? 

The  difficulty  the  anthropologists  seem  unable  to 
overcome  results  from  their  failure  to  recognize  enough  cate- 
gories of  rank  to  cover  their  needs.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
a  group  of  Indians  must  be  either  a  tribe  or  a  s to ck ,  thus  de- 
priving themselves  of  the  convenience,  clearness,  and  accuracy 
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of  additional  categories. 

For  example,  they  class  equally  as  Shoshonean  the  so- 
called  ♦Piute'  tribes  (both  Northern  and  Southern)  all  the  way 
from  Oregon  to  Utah  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  so-called  Serrano, 
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Cahuilla,  and  Koopa  of  Southern  California,  the  extremely  dif- 
ferent  Tongva  of  San  Fernando  Valley  and  the  Los  Angeles  plain, 
the  unique  Tubotelobela  of  the  valley  of  the  Kern,  and  even 
the  distant  Hope  of  the  Tusayan  Pueblos  of  northeastern  Arizona! 


The  manifest  handicap  of  such  a 


utterly 


inadequate  classification  must  be  pitifully  apparent  to  all  who 
know  anything  about  the  languages  of  these  tribes. 
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In  choosing  tribal  names  vmj  my  aim  has  always  heenj^o 
adopt   the  name  used  by  themselves.  ^  But  sfflme_tribes,  aa  well  known^ 


have  no  distinctive\n8me 


for  themselves,  fe^  us 


Kin 


a  tribal  sense 


their  word  for  people.  Thus  in  California  the  tribal  or  stock 
names  Midu,  Mewah  (or  Muwah),  Mewuk,  Nim,  Numiwah  (or  Newooah), 
Yahna,  and  Yokut  have  been  adopted  to  designate  the  people  so 

using  these  terms.  This  practice  is  net  cnly  current  among 

the 
American  anthropologists  but  has  iw»n  sanction  of  aitiquity,  for 

* 

according  to  the  high  authority  of  the  Encyciopedia  Brittanica 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  no  distinctive  nane  for  themselves,  but 
proudly  called  themselves  ^pm i ,  meaning  men  or  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tribes  have  nanes  for  neighboring 
tribes.  Many  of  these  are  derogatory  and  therefore  naturally 
objectionable  to  the  people  to  whom  they  are  applied,  for  which 
reason  I  have  abstained  from  using  them. 

Many  anthropologists  have  adopted  Spanish  nanes,  not  only 
for  tribes  but  also  for  stocks.  My  system  revolts  so  strongly 
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against  this  practice  that  I  have  not  been  able  to^ 
©4ep4;Csuch  terms  as  Costanoan,  Serrano^^d  so  on. 
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Of  recent  years  some  anthropologists  have  shonn  a 
marked  tendency  to  ^onite  tiwo  or  more  linguistic  stocks  whenerer 
remote  regemblenceg  were  detected.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  perni- 
cious proceeding,  resulting  from  a  misconception  of  the  principles 
of  classification* 

ft 

Such  combinations  defeat  the  object  of  classification, 
which  of  course  is  the  recognition  of  closely  related  units  in 
contrast  to  those  remotely  related. 

If  zoologists  ahd  botanists  combined  species,  rjenera, 
and  higher  groups  whenever  interrelations  wore  discovered, 
imagine  the  chaos  that  v«uld  result,  For 'example:  Among 
mamalr  the  \7easel  family  (Uustelidae)  comprises  the  weasels, 
marten? ,  wolverines,  badgers,  otters,  sea  otters,  and  skunks, 
all  of  which  are  known  to  be  relntcd.  But  would  any  human  being 
thirk  of  uniting  them  in  a  Firgle  genus? 

The  difficulty  the  anthropologists  seem  unable  to 
overcome  results  from  their  failure  to  recognize  enough  cate- 
gories of  rank  to  cover  their  needs.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
a  group  of  Indian?  must  be  either  a  .tribe  or  a  stock,  thus  de- 
priving themselves  of  the  convenience,  clearness,  and  accurc^cy 

of  additional  categories. 

For  example,  they  class  equally  as  ohoshonean  the  so- 
called  ♦Piute*  tribes  (both  northern  and  ^^outhem)  all  the  way 
fror  Orepon  to  ntah  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  so-called  Serrano, 
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Cahuiila,  end  Koopa  of  Southern  Celifornie,  the  extremely  dif- 
ferent Tongva  of  San  Fernando  Valley  end  the  Ix)s  Angeles  plain, 
the  unique  Tubotelobela  of  tho  valley  of  the  Kern,  and  even 
the  distent  Hope  of  the  Tusayan  Pueblos  of  northeastern  Arizona! 

The  manifest  handicj^p  of  such  a  restricted  and  utterly 
inadequate  classification  must  be  pitifully  appcrent  to  all  viho 
know  anything  about  the  lengueges  of  these  tribes. 
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Need  of  a  more  rational  classification  of  Indian  Tribes. 

Of  recent  years  anthropolosists  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  uniting  two  or  more  linguistic  s  .ocks  whenever 
resemblances  were  detected.   To  my  mind  this  is  a  per- 
nicious proceeding  ,  resulting  from  a  misconception 
of  the  needs  and  principles  of  classification. 

buch  combinations  defeat  the  object  of  classifica- 
tion, which  of  course  is  the  recognition  of  closely 
related  unite  in  contrast  to  those  remotely  related. 

If  zoologists  and  botanists  combined  species,  ge- 
nera, and  higher  groups  whenever  interrelations  were 
discovered,  imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result  I   For 
examples   Among  mammals  the  weasel  family  (Mustelidae.) 
comprises  the  weasels,  martens  wolverines,  badgers, 
otters,  sea  otters,  and  skunks,  all  of  which  are  known 
to  be  related.   But  would  any  human  being  think  of 
uniting  them  in  a  single  genus? 

The  difficulty  the  anthropologists  seem  unable 
to  overcome  results  from  their  failure  to  recognize 
enough  categories  of  rank  to  cover  their  needs.   They 
seem  to  feel  that  a  group  of  Indians  must  be  either 
a  tribe  or  a  stock,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  the 
conjienience,  clearness,  and  accuracy  of  additional  ca- 

tegories. 

ij'or  example,  they  class  equally  as  Shoshonean  the 
so-called  'Piute'  tribes  (both  Northern  and  Southern) 
all  the  way  from  Oregon  to  Utah  and  the  Grand  Canyon, 
the  so-called  Serrano,  Cahuilla,  and  Koo-pa  of  Southern 
California,  the  exferemely  different  x'ongva  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  the   Los  Angeles  plain,  the  unique 
Tubotelobela  of  the  valley  of  the  Kern,  and  even  the 
distant  Hope  of  the  i-uaayan  Pueblos  of  northeastern 

Arizona I 

The  uianiXest  handicap  of  such  utterly  inadequate 

classification  must  be   pitifully  api^arent   to  all  who 

know  anything  about   the   language  of   these   tribes. 

'  In  choosing  tribal  names  my  aim  b"' 
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Equally  objectionable  are  the  stock  names  MarlposanT  (now  happily 
discarded  for  Mewan)/  Salinan,^  still  in  use  for  Salinas  Valley,  and 
Wappo^  (a  Spanish  word  referring  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 

Indians).' 

I^^ad  of  Salinan  I  long  ago  adopted  En-ne-sen,  the  proper  name 

of  the  Salinas  Valley  tribe  as  given  me  by  two  old  Kah-koon  women  at 

Monterey  in  1906.  For  this  I  claim  no  originality  as  the  form  Ensenes 

was  published  by  Taylor  in  I860,  and  in  the  form  Ensen  by  Bancroft  in 


1885 


.Instead  of  Wappo  I  have  for  years  adopted  their  own  name,  Miyakma 


*;  fVv.' 


am'  s  Mariposa  languages 
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has  always  been  whenever  feasible  to  adopt  the  name 
used  by  themselves,   iiut  some  tribes  as  well  known, 
have  distinctive  tribal  name  for  themselves,  using 
in  a  tribal  sense  their  word  for  people.   Thus  in 
California  the  tribal  or  stock  names  Midu,  i-iewah  (or 
Muwah),  Mewuk,  Nim,  Nuwuwah  (or  Newooah) ,  Yahna,  and 
Yokut  have  been  adopted  to  designate  the  people  so 
using  these  terms*   This  practice  is  not  only  current 
among  ^i^merican  anthropologists  but  has  the  sanction 
of  antiquity,  for  according  to  the  high  authority  oi 
the  JiJncyclopedia  Briitanica  the  ancient  Egyptians  had 
no  distinctive  name  for  themselves,  but  proudly  called 
themselves  romi,  meaning  men  or  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tribes  have  names  for 
neighboring  tribes.  Itony  of  these  are  derogatory  and 
therefore  naturally  objectionable  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  for  which  reason  I  have  abstained 
from  using  them. 

Many  anthropologists  have  adopted  Spanish  names,  not 
only  for  tribes  but  also  for  stocks.   My  system  revolts 
so  strongly  against  this  practice  that  1  have  not  been 
able  to  acquire  a  frame  of  mind  sufficiently  cosmopolitan 

use. 

to  permit  the  mmm  of  suca  terms  as  Costanoan,  berrano, 
Cupeno,  Luiseno,  Xiegeno  and  so  on. 
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ALPHABETS  AND  INCONSISTENCIES 


^d 


In  the  early  days  of  ethnologic  vrork  in  America  the  in- 
fluence  of  exotic  alphabets  and  pronunciations  was  dominant.  This  is 
shown  by  the  writings  of  Gallatin,  Hale,  and  Schoolcraft  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  Gibbs,  Later,  when  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth" 
nology  came  into  existence,  the  example  of  these  men,  together  with 


r 

the  strong  personal  influence  of  Albert  Gatschet,  who  assisted  Major 
Powell  in  organizing  the  Bureau,  became  irresistible,  Gatschet  was 
not  only  of  the  foreign  school,  but  was  himself  a  foreigner  (a  Swiss), 
so  that  even  Major  Powell  succumbed  to  the  exotic  influence. 


I '         .-5  .C- 


And  when  courses  in  Anthropology  came  to  be  established  in 


■j> 


some  of  our  iiniversities,  foreigners,  or  the  sons  of  foreigners,  were 
the  chosen  teachers,  so  that  the  students,  some  of  whom  are  leading 
ethnologists  today,  were  trained  in  a  foreign  system  and  knew  no  other. 

Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  practicaUy  all  technical  anthro- 

, '-•-'•■.■  •-.  ■  ■  ■'  - "  '"i 

polo  gists,  \Aien  writing  Indian  words,  should  use  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  in  foreign  alphabets. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  calamity,  for  the  reason  that  it  imposes 
a  formidable  barrier  between  the  professional  ethnologists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  average  educated  American  on  the  other • 
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This  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way  disapproving  the  use  of 


technical  language  in  strictly  technical  papers,  but  as  a  protest  against 
the  all  too  prevalent  custom  of  using  unfamiliar  alphabets,  terms,  and 
expressions  in  general  articles,  thereby  discouraging  understanding  and 

cooperation* 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  alphabet:  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  even  in  Europe  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  spelling 
of  words  having  the  same  soxind,  while  among  American  ethnologists  such 
differences  are  conspicuous;  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
adventure  to  discover  that  the  alphabet  used  in  a  certain  paper  differs 
materially  from  itofe  employed  by  the  same  author  in  a  subsequent  publica- 


tion* 


Nevertheless  there  is  general  agreement— varied  by  an  interest- 
ing sprinkling  of  exceptions— in  the  adoption  of  what  are  called  the 
lContinental»  vowel  sounds*  Thus,  when  ethnologists  wish  to  convey 
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ALPHABETS  AND  li.CuNSlSTBNCISS 


In  the  early  days  of  ethnologic  work  in  America 
the  influence  of  exotic  alphabets  and  pronunciations 
wae  dominant.  This  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  Galla- 
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tin.  Hale,  and  Schoolcraft  and,  to  a  certain  extent. 
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by  Gibbs.  Later,  when  the  Bureau  of  Ameri 


came  into  existence,  the  example  of  these  men,  together 


with  the  strong  personal  influence  of  Albert  Gatschet, 
who  as-^isted  Major  Powell  in  organizing  the  Bureau,  be- 
came irresistible.  Gatschet  was  not  only  fi£  the  for- 


eign school,  but  was  himsr 


(a  Swiss), 


so  thet  even  Major  Powell  succumbed  to  the  exotic  in- 


fluence. 
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And  when  courses  in  Anthropology  Cfime  tc  be  es- 
tablished in  some  of  our  universities,  foreigners,  or 
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the  sons  of  foreigners,  were  the  chosen  teachers,  so 
that  the  students,  some  of  whom  are  leading  ethnolo- 
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gists  today,  were  t'-ained  in  a  foreign  pystem  and  knew 


no  other. 


Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  practically  all  tech- 
nical anthropologists,  when  writing  Indian  words,  should 
use  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  foreign  alphabets. 

this,  to  my  mind,  is  a  calamity,  for  the  reason 
that  it  imposes  a  formidable  barrier  between  the  pro- 
fessionel  ethnologists  on  the  one  h«nd,  and  the  average 
educated  American  on  the  other. 

Many  of  our  people,  living  near  Indians,  or  tea- 
porarily  visiting  them,  become  interested  and  would  be 
glad  to  contribute  observations  that  might  prove  of 
great  value,  but  on  attempting  to  check  up  by  the  lit- 
erature, find  themselves  debarred  by  an  appalling  ar- 
ray of  ultra  technical  terras  \rtiioh  they  hnve  neither  . 


time  no  stomach  to  master. 


Here,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  we  are 
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confronted  with  the  same  old  question;  Is  it  wiser 
to  discourage  by  technicf.1  lenguage  those  who  seek  in- 
formation and  whose  support  and  assistance  we  need,  or 
to  invite  cooperation  by  the  use  of  language  thtt  all 
understdnd?  In  other  words,  is  it  more  in  the  interest 
of  science  to  restrict  our  audience  to  the  small  albeit 


of  the  ultra-erudite,  or  to  encourage  in- 


holy  ci 


terest  by  addrer'sing  all  who  core  to  listen? 

This  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way  disapproving 
the  use  of  technical  language  in  strictly  technicfil 
papers,  but  as  a  protest  against  the  all  too  prevalent 
custofp  of  using  unfamiliar  alphabets,  terms,  arid  ex- 
pressions  in  general  articles,  thereby  discouraging 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  alphabet:  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  th?  t  even  in  Europe  there  are 
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notable  differences  in  the  spelling  of  words  having 
the  same  sound,  while  among  American  ethnologists  such 
differences  are  conspicuous;  and  furthermore,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  an  adventure  to  discover  that  the  al- 
phabet used  in  a  certain  paper  differs  materially 
from  the  one  employed  by  the  same  author  in  a  subse- 
quent publication. 

Nevertheless  there  is  generel  agreement  —  varied 
by  an  interesting  sprinkline  of  exceptions  —  in  the 
adoption  of  whet  are  called  the  'Continental'  vowel 


**ii 


sounds.  Thus,  when  ethnologists  wish  to  convey  the 
a  sound  of  our  alphabet  they  usually  v»rite  i,  with 
the  result  thf:t  thp  Indian  abode  familiarly  known  as 
t&z^m  is  written  tilpi,  I  say  usually,  for  now  and 
then  even  o  professional  ethnologist  finds  this  a 
hard  one  to  swallow  and  condescendingly  writes  te^Q^ 


in  plain  SnglishZ 
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Then  we  ere  told  that  letters  of  the  alphabet 


must  never  he  doubled  —  that  the  'ftc*  sound  should 


always  he  written  with  the  single  letter  'ii*.  This 
being  the  case,  why  do  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
eminent  ethnologists  such  spellinr^s  as  'Chinook'. 


'Tillamook't  'NootkaV  'Niifijcsak'  and  numerous  others 


—  all  glaring  violations  of  their  rule! 

% 

And  since  they  deplore  the  use  of  two  letters 
for  a  single  clear-cut  sound,  why  do  they  insist  on 
*ai*  for  *i.*  —  writing  Pfii-nte  instead  of  Pi-uta, 


and  so  on. 


But  they  are  inconsistent,  for  they  write  Ki-owa 


instead  of  jCai-owa.   If  Pai-ute  is  correct,  why  not 


,f 


^ai-owa;  if  Ki-owa  is  correct,  why  not  Pi-ute?   Then 


again,  who  among  professional  anthropologists  ever 


writes  HAI-a-watha? 


(o 
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Equally  objectionable  are  the  stock  names 


Mar ipo aan  [now  happily  discarded  for  WewanJ,  Sal inan . 
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still  in  use  for;.Salin©,s  Vallejj^and  Wappo  (a  Spanish 
word  referring  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Ind- 


ians 


). 


Instead  of  Sal inan  I  long  ago  adopted 
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En-ne-sen.  the  proper  name  of  the  Salints  Valley  tribe 

•f 

as  gi  ven  me  by  two  old  Kah-koon  women  at  Monterey  in 


J 


1906.  For  this  I  claim  no  originality  as  the  form 

A.l 

Ensenes  was  published  by  Taylor 

A 

H.H. 

form  Ensen  by  Bancroft  in  1885. 


in  1860,  and  in  the 


'^'^^^«^*-*^'K«/vwJ^  Instead  of  Wappo  I  have  for  years  adopted 
CMivakma. 


k 


Maripo  sa 


vWappo  (Spanish 


y^Salinan :  (Eur^au  Eth.   1885.  after  "Sal in^ta  Valley) 
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Alphabets  and  inooneistenoieB  

In  the  early  days  of  ethnologic  work  in  America  the  influence 
of  exotic  alphabets  aud  pronuuciatio  s  was  dominant.  This  is  shown 
by  the  writings  oi"  (iallatin,  Hale,  and  Schoolcraft  aa4,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  Uibbs.  Later,  whe.  the  Bureau  of  American  ..thnolo^  came 
ji^ to  existence,  the  example  of  t<.ese  men,  together  with  the  strong 
personal  influence  of  Albert  Oatschet,  «ho  assisted  Major  Powell  in 
orgauiaing  the  Bureau,  became  irresistible,  Gatschet  was  not  on-y 
of  the  foreign  school,  but  was  r.imself  a  foreigner  (a  liwiss),  so 
that  even  Major  Powell  succtimbed  to  the  exotic  influence. 

"  And  when  courses  inAnthropology  came  bo  be  established  in  some 
of  our  universities,  foreigners,  or  the  sons  of  loreigners,  /<ero  the 
chosen  teachers,  so  that  the  students,  some  of  ..horn  are  leading 
ethnologists  today,  were  trained  in  a  foreign  system  and  knew  no 

other. 

Hence  It  was  inex-itabl*^  that  practically  all  technical  anthropo- 
logists, when  v,riting  Indian  words,  should  use  the  sounds  o-  the 
letters  in  foreign  alphabets. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  calamity,  for  the  reason  that  it  imposes 
a  tormidable  barrier  between  the  profes^sional  •tfcnolosists  ou  the 
one  hand,  and  the  average  educated  American  on  the  other. 

Many  of  our  people,  living  near  Indians,  or  temporarily'  visiting 
tnem,  become  interested  and  would  be  glad  to  contribute  ob8|rvatiQns 
tuat  mi&ht  prove  of  great  value,  but  on  atteiaptintj  to  cneftluj*  bjf 
the  literature,  find  themselves  debarred  by  an  appalling  array  of 
ultra  technical  terms  whicn  they  have  neither  time  nor  stomach  to 

master. 

Itore,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  we  are  confronted  with 
tae  same  old  questiom  Is  it  wiser  to  discourage  by  technical  langua- 
g# -Whose  WHO  seek  information  and  whose  support  and  assistance  we 
need,  or  to  invUe  cooperation  by  the  use  of  lan^u***  that  all  un- 
derstand? In  otner  words,  is  it  more  in  the  interest  of  science  to 
restrict  our  audience  to  the  siuall  alb  it  holy  circle  oi  ti^e  ultra- 
erudite,  or  to  encourage  interest  by  addressing  all  who  wno  care  to 

lieten? 

This  is  not  intended  as  In  any  way  disapproving;  the  use  of  tech- 
nical lan^ua^e  in  strictly  technical  papers,  but  as  a  protest  against 
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the  all  too  prevalent  custom  of  usia^^  unrimiliar  alpiiabete,  terms, 
and  expressions  in  s«n«ral  articles,  thereby  discouraoing  uudsr»%an- 

„gMgM|agd  cooperation* 

Hs turning  to  tue  matter  ol'  the  alphabet i  it  is  w«ll  to  bear  in 
mind  that  even  in  Europe  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  spel- 
ling of  irords  having  the  same  sound,  while  amono  American  ethnologists 
such  differences  are  conspicuous;  and  furthermore,  that  il  is  by  no 
means  an  adventure  to  discover  that  the  alphabet  used  ia  a  certain 
paper  differs  materially  from  the  employed  by  the  same  author  in  a 
subse  uent  publication  v 

Nevertheless  there  is  general  agreement  —varied  by  an  interes- 
ting sprinklinij  of  exceptions-  in  the  adoption  of  what  are  called 
the  t'conti^.ental* vowel  sounds*  Thus,  when  ethnologists  wiih  to  con- 
vey the  •  sound  of  our  alphabet  they  usually  write  i,  with  the  re- 
sult tual  the  Indian  abode  familiarly  known  as  te'-pee  is  written 
ti'-pii  I  say  usually  ,  for  now  and  then  even  a  professional  ethnolo- 
gist finds  this  a  hard  one  to  swallow  and  condescendingly  writes 

tepee  in  plain  iJn^lish  f 

Then  we  are  told  that  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  never  be 
doubled  -  that  the  joo*  sound  ohcld  always  be  written  with  the 
eiut^lc  letter  'u'.   'a his  being  the  catje,  wliy  do  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  ethnolOi^ists  sue.  spellings  as  'ChinookS 
»Tillamook',  «Jlootka»,  Nooksak*  and  numerous  others  —all  glarit^ 

violations  of  their  rule  I 

And  since  they  depiore  the  use  of  two  letters  for  a  single  ^ 
clear-cut  sound,  why  do  they  insist  on  'ai'  for  •!•  -writing  Pai- 

ute  instead  of  ?it-ute,  and  so  on  .  » 

.But  the,  are  inconsisten,  for  ihey  write  Ki-owa  instead  of  Kai- 
owa.   If  PaiUte  is  correct,  why  not  Kai^owai  if  Ki'-owa  is  correct, 
why  not  Pi/-ute?'  Then  again,  who  among  profescicnal  anthropologists 

ever  writes  IIai-a-*atha?       • 

Equally  objectionable  are  tue   stock  aames  Mariposan  (now  happily 
discarded  for  Mewan)  ,  Salinan,  still  in  use  for  tribes  of  Salines 
Valley  region,  and  .appo  (a  bpardsh  word  referring  to  the  fighting 

qualities  of  the  Indians* 

Instead  oi  Salinun  I  loag  ago  adopted  Kn-ne-sen,  the  proper  name 
of  the  salines  Valley  tribe  a.  given  me  by  t  o  old  Kah-ko on  women  at 
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l,ont.r.y  In  1906.  yor  t.l.  I  olal«  no  orisioality  »8  the  fo»  .n»en,. 
,.,  puWiBhod  by  A.S.  Taylor  la  IbbO.  .na  la  the  form  EhB.  n  by  H.H. 

Bancroft  in  1685 • 

.   ^  .      T  v.«v^  fny  v&fL-^°   adopted  their  own  name  t  lixya- 
Instead  of  Wappo  I  have  ror  yea^^  auui/v^^ 

kaat 
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Ih  the  early  days  of  ethnologic  work  in  America  the  influence 
of  exotic  alphabets  and  pronunciatioas  was  dominant.   This  is  shown 
by  the  writings  of  Gallatin,  Hale,  and  Schoolcraft  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  Gihbs.  Later,  when  the  Byr^H^i,  of  American  Ethnology  came 
Into  existence,  the  example  of  these  men,  together  with  the  strong 
personal  influence  of  Albert  Gatschet,  who  assisted  Major  Powell  in 
organizing  the  Bureau,  became  irresistible.  Gatschet  was  not  only 
Qfjthe  foreign  school,  but  was  himself  a  foreigner  (a  Swiss),  so 
^^  •▼en  Major  Powell  succumbed  to  the  exotic  influence. 


i.A...  o 


And  when  courses  i,4nthropology  came  bo  be  established  in  some 
of  our  universities,  foieigners,  or  th.  sons  of  foreigners,  were  th. 
chosen  teachers,  so  that  the  students,  some  of  whom  are  leading 
ethnologists  today,  were  trained  in  a  foreign  system  and  knew  no 

other* 

Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  practically  all  technical  anthropo- 
logists, when  writing  Indian  words,  should  use  the  sounds  of  the 

letters  in  foreign  alphabets. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  calamity,  for  the  reason  that  it  imposes 
a  formidable  barrier  between  the  professional  .tlino legists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  average  educated  American  on  the  other,  it,,. 
..^   Many  of  our  people,  living  near  Indians,  or  temporarily  visiting 
them,  become  interested  and  would  be  glad  to  contribute  observations 
that  might  prove  of  great  value,  but  on  attempting  to  chelcfc.iXF.3>y 
the  literature,  find  themselves  debarred  by  an  appalling  array  of 
ultra  technical  terms  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  stomach  to 

I 

master.       r.  -  •  4.u 

Here,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  we  are  confronted  with 

the  same  old  question,  Is  it  wiser  to  discourage  by  technical  langua 
ge  whose  who  seek  information  and  whose  support  and  assistance  we 
need,  or  to  invite  cooperation  by  the  use  of  language  that  all  un- 
derstand? in  other  words,  is  it  more  in  the  interest  of  science  to 
,  restrict  our  audience  to  the  small  albeit  holy  circle  of  the  ultra- 
erudite,  or  to  encourage  interest  by  addressing  all  who  who  care  to 


.4  ^-   • 


listen?       ^  ^  4.  V, 

This  is  not  intended  as  in  any  way  disapproving  the  use  of  tech- 

nical  language  in  strictly  technical  papers,  but  as  a  protest  against 
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the  all  too  prevalent  custom  of  using  unfamiliar  alphabets,  terms, 
and  expressions  in  general  articles,  thereby  discouraging  under.tan- 

dingiai^d  cooperation. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  alphabet:  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  even  in  Europe  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  spel- 
ling of  words  having  the  same  sound,  while  among  American  ethnologists 
such  differences  are  conspicuous;  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  adventure  to  discover  that  the  alphabet  used  in  a  certain 
paper  differs  materially  from  the  employed  by  the  same  author  in  a 

subsequent  publication  • 

Nevertheless  there  is  general  agreement  —varied  by  an  interes- 
ting sprinkling  of  exceptions-  in  the  adoption  of  what  are  called 
the  'Continental •vowel  sounds.  Thus,  when  ethnologists  wiih  to  con- 
veyijhe  e  sound  of  our  alphabet  they  usually  write  i,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Indian  abode  familiarly  known  as  te'-pee  is  written 
ti'-pi.  I  say  usually  ,  for  now  and  then  even  a  professional  ethnolo- 
gist finds  this  a  hard  one  to  swallow  and  condescendingly  writes 

tepee  in  plain  English  t 

Then  we  are  told  that  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  never  be 
doubled  —  that  the  J^o'  sound  should  always  be  written  with  the 
single  letter  'u*.   '^'his  being  the  case,  why  do  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  ethnologists  such  spelliiigs  as  'Chinook', 
'Tillamook',  'Nootka',  Nooksak*  and  numerous  others  —all  glaring 
violations  of  their  rule  V 


And  since  they  depjore  the  use  of  two  letters  for  a  single 


I 


clear-cut  sound,  why  do  they  insist  on  'Ai'  for  'i'  -writing  Pai- 

ute  instead  of  Pi'-ute,  and  so  on  .  ^ 

But  they  are  inconsisteijj^  for  they  write  Ki-owa  instead  of  Kai- 
owa.   If  PaiUte  is  correct,  why  not  Kai'-owaj  if  Ki'-owa  is  correct, 
why  not  Pi'-ute?  Then  again,  who  among  professional  anthropologists 

ever  writes  Hai-a-watha? 

Equally  objectionable  are  the  stock  names  Mariposan  (now  happily 
discarded  for  Mewan)  ,  Salinan,  still  in  use  for  tribes  of  Salin;»8 
Valley  region,  and  Wappo  (a  Spanish  word  referring  to  the  fighting 

qualities  of  the  Indians. 

Instead  of  Salinan  I  long  ago  adopted  En-ne-sen,  the  proper  name 
of  the  Salinas  Valley  tribe  as  given  me  by  t«o  old  Kah^koon  women  at 
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Monterey  in  1906*  For  this  I  claim  no  originality  as  the  form  is^nsenei 
was  published  by  A.S.  Taylor  in  1860,  and  in  the  form  Ensen  by  H«H* 
Bancroft  in  1885 • 

Instead  of  Wappo  I  have  for  years  adopted  their  own  name  f   Miya- 
kma  • 
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Jn  writing  iDidian  \»xtis  rwity  anthropoloiiists  are  exposed  to 


'^ 


the  use  of  the  hyphen*  Thus^i  no  less  an  authority  than  Rolanu  Dixon^ 
in  reviewing  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  Calif omiaj 
states  I  •^Tha  advisability  of  ouch  e:ctensive  hyphenation  ac  is  here 
used  is  open  to  question^  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  in  further  public 
tions  the  forms  will  be  given  xdLthout  th5.s  xamatural  separation,  coxw 
venient  thou^  it  may  be  in  SOTie  Txays.^  (A2?u  Anthropologist  Vol^  6j 
p#  715,  190k) 

I  hold  the  opposite  vieiij  believing  that  the  liberal  enployment 
of  the  hyphen  in  the  separation  of  syllables  is  most  helpful  both  to 
the  transcriber  and  the  ntudent# 


The  suppression  of  the  hyphen,  and  the  unnatural  use  of  let- 


Mi 


ters  of  the  English  alphabet  to  designate  sounds  >rtiolly  different  from 
their  usiial  and  proper  sounds,  have  placed  before  the  student  a  bewilder- 
ing  coriglor.ie ration  ^fcAxich,  to  the  nonspecialist  in  linguistics,  is 
truly  appalling^  For  instance,  that  proportion  of  intelligent  and 
educated  English-»speaking  people  are  able  to  read  such  words  aa 
"SBETETDA^Q'*  and  the  followin^u  taken  at  random  from  the  wiltimts  of 


such  distinguished  anthropologists  as  Boas,  Dixon,  Gatschet,  Goddard, 


Mlchelson,  Sapir,  and  Siranton# 


i  -u 
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v^ 


From  Boas  I     Dis^osdeL,  gwantgesgA,  lo^jalcsgEsgA,  aIikLamctx# 


"»^ 
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From  Dixon t  Kahanasakanatsxsu,  tsabunnatutsukum,  Utclyaqig,  Klihitsin- 
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nihauve,  NeDlwebissim,  lokohpinwebissim,  tsekonwebisstsoia,  xuxuodanapton. 
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]i»iijaudatc3cun|  katokkatcaidananda^  sontsedonijuionu 

From  Gatacheti    heahkatclildnlshj  vuyr^faiiikcdsha^  tchilctchikafiftx| 

tltelankidahatko^  ahuashuaktchtanqpkat 

From  Goddardt    yayaxotdiUmjj  axoLtcitdenne^  rmSIkutnikkyaoi 

V 

ndSikfitdekByljTiantclntclni  naxatcinitdnnoxolen* 


/>• 
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From  IltchGlaonj    Watcinawalaireiglcis5wal ,  'ApAGicinugicisawal 

aAskipAt;aneIad.seniGitclt 

From  Saplrt    niteuigalwaldikluenlgly  ^tclutlaltctyaim* 

From  Stiantont     xAldin^adayagi^^  yixilatldici* 

Frora  Doas  and  Sijantoni    iio\re\dnhojejainja,  HakiiiiklnekjSn^ceJ^ii* 

From  Handbook  M*  jjidianst     yahlahaiimbahutulbe* 

Is  it  not  trua  that  onl^  a  handTul  of  Acoerican  scliolars 
possess  the  specialized  training  necessaxy  to  iJie  understanding 


[ually 


trua 


'•2,>^. 


soimds  of  the  Snglish  languace  and  are  able  to  prono^jmce  io>» 
familiar  tfoixis  proTided  the  letters  have  their  nor;aal  soimds  and 
the  ^llables  are  properly  separated  by  hyphen? 

m  I  > 

'/  Many  persons  in  contact  with  Indians  become  interested  and 
would  be  glad  to  cc»itribute  observations  that  mif^t  prove  of  value^ 
but  in  attempting  to  check  up  by  the  literature,  are  so  discouraijed 
and  appalled  by  the  array  of  uJ.traF-technical  forms  that  they  pursue 
the  matter  no  further^ 

Here^  as  in  ottier  branches  of  science,  one  is  confronted 
with  the  same  old  questioni  Is  it  wiser  to  discoixraGO  by  technical 
lan^juage  those  irfio  seek  information  and  vAiose  support  and  assistance 
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r^t^: 


yr 


language 


interest 


small 


the  ultra-erudite,  or  to  encourage  interest  by  addressing  all  i*io 
care  to  listen  — •  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  i^iany? 
For  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  do  ve  not  need  all  the  assistance 
JOB  can  obtain  in  the  effort  to  rescue  as  muc?h  as  nay  still  be  poaK 
sible  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  laaterial? 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  tlie 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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In  writing  Indian  words  many  anthropologists  are 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen.   Thus,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Rolaud  Dixon,  in  reviewing  a  scholarly 
contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  California  ,  states: 
"The  advisability  of  such  extensive  hyphenation  as  is 
here  used  is  open  to  question,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  further  publications  the  forms  will  be  given 
without  this  unnatural  separation,  convenient  though 
it  may  be  in  some  ways".  (Am.  -**-nturopologist ,  Vol.6, 
p.715,  1904) 

I  hold  tiie  opposite  view,  believing  that  the 
liberal  employment  of  the  hyphen  in  the  separation 
of  syllables  is  most  helpful  both  to  the  transcriber 
and  the  student. 

The  suppression  of  the  hyphen  ,  and  the  unnatural 
use  of  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  to  designate 
sounds  wholly  different  from  their  usual  and  proper 
sounds,  have  placed  before  the  student  a  bewildering 
conglomeratioa  which,  to  the  non-s^^ecialist  in  linguis- 
tic9,  is  truly  appalling.   i?'or  instance, that  proportion 
of  intelligent  and  educated  English-speaking  people 
are  able  to  read  such  words  as  *'S3b^^^^**  and  the 


—  SBi^TETPA'©. 


following,  taken  at  random  from  the  writings  of  such 
distinguished  anthropologists  as  i^oas,  Dixon,  Uatschet, 

Goddard,  i-iichelson,  Sapir,  and  bwanton. 

\^ 

i?'rom  Boas: 

kj^amctx. 

From  Di^on:  Kahamasakanatsxsu,  isabunnatutsukum,  Utci- 
yaqig,  Klihitsinuihauwe,  NeDiwebissim,  lokonpinwebissim, 

mawimuda^tcxun,  kutok- 


ifisdesdeL,  flwantgesgA,  logaksgFs'^gA,  aL- 


tsekonwebisstsoia,  xuxwodanapton, 


./ 


kutcaidananda,  sontsedonudom 

From  Gatschet:  heshkatchkimish,  vuyuyamkedsha,  tchikt- 

chikash,  titelankidshatko,  shuashuaktchtampka. 


A^^.     A 


^m  ^^  ^^  Jt.0^        ^\  ^^m 

From  Goddard:  yayaxotdilluw,  axoLtcitdenne,  munkutnikkyao , 


Ni»..,,,. 
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minkutdekeyimantcintcin,  maxatcinininnexolen. 


From  Michelson:  Watcinawakwagicisawai  ApAgicimugicisawal 
aAskipAgam^wisenigitcii^ 

Prom  Saplr:  mit^wagalwaldikfu^nigi ,  ^etclutlaltciyaun^ 

From  Swanton:  x^ldangadayag.n,  yuqtatidaq. 

From  Boas  and  Swanton:  wowewiivhojejai  ja,  Hakiniklnek- 
jonegejini. 

Prom  Handbook  Am.  Indians:  yahlahaimubahutulbe 

I^  it  not  true  ttiat  only  a  handful  of  American 
scholars  possess  the  specialized  training  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  such  piiilolQgic  monstrosities 
as  these;  and  is  it  not  equally  true  that  a  hundred 
million  people  understand  the  alphabetic  sounds  of  the 
English  language  and  are  not  able  to  pronounce  unfamiliar 
words  provided  the  letters  have  their  normal  sounds 
and  the  syllables  are  properly  separated  by  hyphen? 

Many  persons  in  cantact  with  Indians  become  inte- 
rested and  would  be  C^lad  to  contribute  observations 
that  might  prove  of  value,  but  in  attempting  to 
check  up  by  the  literature,  are  so  discouraged  and 
appalled  by  the  array  of  ultra-technical  forms  that 
they  pursue  the  matter  no  further. 

Here  ,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  one  is 
confronted  with  the  same  old  question:   Is  it  wiser 
to  discourage  by  technical  language  those  who  seek  in- 
formation and  whose  supjjort  and  assistance  we  need, 
or  to  invite  cooperation  by  the  use  of  language  that 
all  understand^   In  other  words,  is  it  more  in  the 
interest  of  science  to  restrict  our  audience  to  the 
small  albeit  holy  circle  of  the  ultra-erudite,  or  to 
encourage  interest  by  addressing  all  who  care  to  listen 
— in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  many?  . 
For  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  do  we  not  need  all  the 
assistance  we  can  obtain  in  the  effort  t<l)  rescue  as 
much  as  may  still  be  possible  of  our  rapidly  vanishing  material? 
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THE  HYPHEN  IN  INDIAN  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES 

By  C.  Hart  Merriam 

In  writing  Indian  words  many  ethnologists  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  hyphen.  Thus,  no  less  an  authority  than 
Roland  Dixon,  in  reviewing  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
ethnology  of  California,  states:  "The  advisability  of  such 
extensive  hyphenation  as  is  here  used  is  open  to  question, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  further  publications  the 
forms  will  be  given  without  this  unnatural  separation, 
convenient  though  it  may  be  in  some  ways."  (Am.  Anthro- 
pologist, Vol.  6,  p.  715.  1904). 

I  am  of  the  opposite  view,  believing  that  the  liberal 
employment  of  the  hyphen  in  the  separation  of  syllables  is 
most  helpful  both  to  the  transcriber  and 

v.. 

student.  ^   4-  c 

The  suppression  of  the  hyphen,  and^t hex eapi^j^e^t  of 

letteSjfod^signate  sounds  wholly  differen 
the  Iiiglirli  nlphnbnt^  result  in  placing  before  the  student 
a  bewildering  conglomeration  which,  to  the  non-specialist, 
in  linguistics,  is  truly  appalling.  For  instance,  what 
proportion  of  intelligent  and  educated  English-speaking 
people  are  able  to  read  such  words  as  SB^T^TDi^Q  and  the 

following,  taken  at  random  from  the  ^^^ *^?^ °^^|^°^  ^'^" 
tinguished  anthropologists  as  Boas.  Dixon ."^S^dlx^d,  Michel 

son,  Sapir,  and  Swanton. 


TonTx 


I  »w  injifip^'— ^r^ 
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From  Boas:  iJisdVsdel,  gwantgtsgK,  logaksgtsgK,  aukLamctx. 

Prom  Dixon:  kahamasakanatsxau,  isabunnatutsukum,V)t<i'v''ya<^;^, 

kJihitsinnihauwe,  NeDiwdbissim,  Ibkonpinwebissim, 
tsekonwebisstsoia,  xiixwodanapton,  mawimuda'tcxTin, 
kutokkutcaidananda  ,sb^^s«^<>-6Hu.<Lov^ . 

'  -  1 —  I 


Prom  Gat  achat:  heshkatchkimi^h ,  vuyuyamke'dsha ,  tchiktchikash 


t\ 


ti telankidsha'tko ,  shuashuaktchtcmpka 


A«^T    A 


Prom  Goddard:  yayax6tdillu>i«,ax6Ltcitdenno,  mimkutnikkyao . 

.    miBkutdekeyimaiitcintcin,  maxatciinninnex51en 
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Prom  MJGhelson:  WatcinawakwagicisawSJ,   ApAgicimugicisawa., 

a-KskipKgamrfkwisenigitci ! . 

Prom  Sapir:  mit^wagalwaldiklu^nigi/^tclutlaltc.'yauii. 
Proi^  Swanton:  x^ldangadayagMi,  yTiqiatldfiq. 


^^ 


Prom  Boas  and  Swanton:  wowewi^ho jejai  ja, 

hakiniklnekjBn^gej ini . 

Is  it  not  true  that  only  a  handful  of  American  scholars 
possess  the  specialized  training  necessary  to  the  understand. 


ing  of  such  philologic  monstrosities  as  thlse-, 
<Or..  v...^^..r^-t^-6o^  llioJluSderstand  the  alphabetic 


sounds  of  the  Ehglish  language  and  are  able  to  pronounce 
K>vt«^v^iu«g   ^A^A  i-hm  imttmrs   ha^7e\tb«4M  sounds  and 


the  syllables  are  properly  separated  by  hyphens? 
Ol^vv^^  Is  r 
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pressions  that  are  bewildering  if  not  repeUant  to  the  aver- 
age student,  aJ^  restricC^ne's  audience  to  the  few  high 

priests  of  the  order? 

Barrett  Wendell  tells  us  that  when  in  Portugal  ht  final- 
ly learned  that  the  comon  expression  "ig=lflfif" ( rhyming  with 
fig-leaf)  is  the  Portuguese  pronunciation  of  the  English 

^3g  0  goQd?illu3 1 r a t 


This 


on  of  the  errors  an  or- 


dinary man  is  likely  to  fall  into  when  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce  Indian  words  from  the  series  of  letters  and  symbols 
employed  by  many  learned  anthropologists. 


■rmSM^y 


fs^^ 
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Unnatural  Uses  of  Letters  of  Alphal)et 

*■-  '    "  .  . 

The  great  majority  of  professional  anthropologists 
have  acquired  the  hahit  —  whether  from  foreign  hirth 


or 


foreign  education  —  of  employing  letters  of  the 


English  alphabet,  singly  or  in  combination,  in  un- 
usual or  abnormal  ways,  thereby  distorting  their  al- 
phabetic or  normal  sounds, 

I  refer  to  such  usages  as/Oor  fifiTvfi.  for  ik, 
%SL  for  fill,  s  for  ak,  SJl  for  asL  (as  in  hsx).  lU-  for 
htt;XM  for  s.  (as  in  sits)7Iand  o.  unmarked  (as  used 

■  ■  '  ' 

by  some  ethnologists)  to  represent  the  sound  of  sst- 
I  admit  of  course  that  in  certain  Indian  Ian- 

■"  '■'  .'■  -;'    ■      ■     * 
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guages  there  are  sounds  that  cannot  be  expressed  by 
letters  of  our  alphabet  and  consequently  require 


speci 


al  symbols;  but  this  would  hardly  seem  suffi- 


ci 


ent  excuse  for  the  distortion  of  the  English  al- 


phabet by  the  use  of  existing  letters  in  abnormal 


■%' 


ways,  or  for  giving  such  couplets  as  have  just  been 


mentioned,  sounds  itollj   foreign  to  their  nonnal 
English  values. 

« 

Much  9**e»8  has  heen  given  'to  the  advantage  of 
representing  each  sound  by  a  single  letter  or  symhol. 
I  fully  agree  with  this  as  a  theoretical  proposition, 
but  in  practice  it  is  not  always  possible  of  attain-' 
ment,  and  most  ethnologists,  in  direct  violation  of 
their  own  reasoning,  habitually  use  two  letters  to 


express  a 


9 

sound  already  provided  for  in  plain  English 


by  a  single  letter  —  as  ai  for  i  and  ii  for  j..  And 
to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  there  is  woeful  lack  of 
agreement  even  among  American  ethnologists  as  to  the 


va 


rious  details  of  the  alphabets  they  employ. 

Many  anthropologists  place  great  stress  on  the 


.~rc""r*t.tvrTr'  tt  . 


exact  reproduction  of  vocalic  sounds,  giving  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  five  sounds  for  a  single  vowel. 
This  to  me  is  superref inement .  Having  personally 


■  ft.''  ■  V')fl 


written  down  vocatulariei  of  upwards  of  a  hundrtd  In- 
dian  languages  and  dialects,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
'  stating  that  few  if  any  Indians  are  so  exact  and  pre- 
cise  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  words  as  to  justi- 
fy such  refinement.  Not  only  do  different  individuals 


of  the  same 


often  give  different  sounds  to  the 


same  vowel  in  the  seme  word,  but  in  numerous  instances 
the  same  individual  pronounces  the  same  vowel  or  syl- 
lahle  differently  in  successive  repetitions  of  the 
word.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  letter  a,  an  Indian  in 
repeating  a  word  has  fliven  me  sounds  ranging  from  long 
a  (fis  in  fate)  to  fik  (as  in  father).  This  I  admit  is 
an  extreme  case,  "but  in  my  experience  it  has  occurred 
several  times.  1?hile  usually  the  range  is  less,  it 

* 

still  is  enough  to  show  that  the  use  of  so  many  sounds 
for  a  single  letter  implies  a  degree  of  definiteness 
and  fixity  that  does  not  exist. 


The  literature  of  ethnology  is  encumhered  with 
a  multiplicity  of  technical  forms,  terms,  symbols, 
expressions,  and  diacritic  marks  unintelligible  to 
any  but  the  ultraspecialist.  Is  this  as  it  should 


be? 


I  concur  in  Isaac  Taylor's  observation  that. 


»»Any  system  of  diacritical  marks  which  aims  at  being 
universal  must  necessarily  be  either  cumbrous,  in- 
complete, or  inconsistent."  The  same  may  be  said 
with  even  greater  truth  of  universal  alphabets  in- 
tended to  enable  scholars  of  all  nations  to  record 


£jli_g 


aad  the  sounds  spoken  in  the  diverse 


■  ■l.M 


*?dfimWI^ 


/ 


languages  of  primitive  man. 

Attempts  to  accomplish  this  end  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  complex  mongrel  systems,  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  master,  abounding  in  grotesque  mon- 
strosities and  of  dubious  utility. 


8 


So  long  as  the  millennium  with  its  univertal  world- 

1  -_        •  ,^       ■     ■         •  ■■  . 

alphabet  is  still  nebulous  in  the  misty  future",  so  long 
as  the  ethnologists  of  America  -  not  to  wntion  those 
Of  England.  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  English-speak- 
ing  countries  —  are  not  in  accord  among  themselves, 
hut  employ  diverse  alphabets  and  symbols,  is  it  not 
better  to  stick  to  the  ordinary  familiar  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  amplified  by 
the  usual  diacritic  marks,  and  in  special  cases  by 

special  symbols? 

Most  of  us  are  content  with  the  simpler  and 


more  eas 


ily  understood  use  of  the  ordinary  alphabet 


ic  sounds  of  the  English  language,  not  aspiring  to 
master  the  ultimate  refinements  of  linguistic  and 


tymologio  erudition  as  expressed  ty  ethnologic  gram. 


e 


i 


ma  nans 


As  a  general  proposition  may  it  not  be  said  that 


Y 


rT^i^^s^jyj-j&tgi^-^^iv-ii^l^^         ■-  -..-"-?«fi'?y  Ttfcr^r^gT'J'r-.^vcayirj 


r 


in  ethnology  as  in  other  sciences  the  more  we  simplify 
our  language  the  "better  we  make  ourselves  understood, 


i. , 


thereby  interesting  a  larger  number  of  persons?  And 

t 

is  it  not  worth  while  in  science  as  in  business  to 
consider  practical  values?  And  is  it  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  science  and  education  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  as  many  people  as  possible?  And  now 


a 


t  the  eleventh  hour  do  we  not  need  all  the  help  we 


can  get  in  the  effort  to  rescue  vanishing  material? 
If  so,  why  restrict  our  audiences  to  the  learned  few, 
cutting  off  assistance  that  might  be  rendered  by  the 


many? 


**    * 
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(J  THE  HYPH2N  IN  INBI/N  LINGUISTIC  STUDIES 

c;    By  C,  Hart  S/lerriam 

*       '  .         '  .  ■  '     '  ' 

In  writing  Indian  words  iwrny  ethnologists  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  the  hyphen.  Thus,  no  less  rn  euthority  than 
Eoland  Dixon,  in  reviewing  a  scholarly  contribution  to  the 
ethnology  of  Gi^lifornie  stftes:  "The  advisability  of  such 
extensive  hyphenation  as  is  here  used  is  open  to  question, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  further  publicptions  the 
forms  will  be  given  without  this  unnatural  separation, 
convenient  though  it  may  be  in  some  wrys."  (Am,  Anthro- 
pologist, Vol.  6,  p.  715,  1904). 

I  t.m  of  the  opposite  view,  believing  thrt  the  liberal 
employment  of  the  hyphen  in  the  separation  of  syllables  is 
most  helpful  both  to  the  transcriber  and  to  the  siibse^uant 

'^   *   -  ,  _ ' 

student.  ^^ 

,The  suppression  of  the  hyphen  and  tnexom  .le:/ment  of 

—  -  .     -  -        ,  .  -n«  frOlF  frl%€ 


letters)fo~3^ttgnirte^sounds  wholly  different 


(<the  English  alphrbej)  result  in  placing  oeiore  tne  stuueuw 
a  bewildering  conglomeration  which,  to  the  non-suecialist 
in  linguistics,  is  truly  app^illing.     For  instance,  whf  t 
proportion  of  intelligent  and  educated  English-st;eaking 
people  are  able  to  rend  such  words  rs  SB^TtTDAli  and  the 
followinp.  trken  at  random  from  the  writings  of  such  dis- 
tinguished  anthropologists  as  Boas,  Dixon.i^Uoddard,  MChel- 

■ '  •     ■  ^ , '    '  '        "        ■       ■    ■ 

son,  Sepir,  and  Swanton*.  : 


'.     t 


/■■ 


qp 


,■.'<■"■ 
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tl 


*From  Bo?: 9:     DisdesdeL.  gwnntgESGK,  lagaksgE^sgft,  flLkLamctx. 


„; 


From  Dixon:  krhamasakrnrtsxsu.  isabunnotutsukum, 

klihlftsinnih^iuwe.  NeDiwebissim,  Ibkonpinwebissij*. 
tpekoiiwebisstsoia.  xuxwodanapton,  mawimudatcxun. 


kutdkkutcaidfinpndfi . 
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Prom  Gatschflt:  heshkatchkimish,  vuyuyamke'dsha .  tchiktchikash 


titeltmkidshetko ,  shuashuaktchta'mpka. 


C^PdJerJ: 
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rainkiitdekeylinentcintcin,  maxatcinminnexdlen. 


IXStSL 


^  f. 


V. 


•ffA-skip^gaine*kwiseuigitcl ! 
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Frnin  S«pir:  mit^wagalwfddiklu^nigi,  StcIutJaltcIyaun* 


Iisaa 


s   pnd 


;    xMd8ngadayagi\n»     yuqJitldaql 

* 

3  went  an :     wo  we  wi"no  3  e  3  a  i=  j  p,. 


*      .' 


hakiniklnekj on^ge 3 ini . 

\u   4.  «r,i,r  fi  hflndful  of  American  scholf-ra 
Is  it  not  true  that  only  a  nanaiux  ui. 

pos3.e3  the  speoi.li.ed  training  nooessary  to  the  understand. 
Lg  of  such  philologic  monstrosities  as  those  .ho.,  quoted. 
„hil.  nearly  »  hundred  .iUlon  understand  the  nlphahetxo 
rounds  of  the  English  language  and  r.«  rhle  to  pronounce 
.^.waw.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^j,,  letters  have  those  sounds  and 


the  syllables  are  properly  separated  h,  hyphens? 

I,  itVK  the  interest  of  science  to  us.  words  and  ex- 


<V 
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pressions  thct  are  Ve^^ildering  if  not  repellf  nt  to  the  aver- 
age student,  and  to  restrict  one's  audience  to  the  few  high 


i ' 


priests  of  the  order? 

Barrett  ^'tendell  tells  us  thft  when  in  PcrtugRl  he  final- 
ly  learned  that  the  common  expression  "ig-leaf"( rhyming  with 
fig-leaf)  is  the  Portuguese  pronunciation  of  the  English 
^igh  life!  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  errors  an  or- 
dinary men  is  likely  to  fall  into  when  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce Indian  words  from  the  series  of  letters  and  symbols 
employed  by  many  lefimed  anthropolop^ists. 
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USE  OF  THE  LINGUISTIC  TERMS  "STOCK"  AND  "FAMILY" 
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A  century  ago  Albert  Gallatin,  a  man  of  great  ability,  pro- 
found learning,  and  varied  attainments,  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America^  By  similarities  of 
language  grouped  the  tribes  into  categories  which  he  usually  called 


.«*'  ,•  ^ 


"families,^  sometimes  ^nations, ^  and  more  rarely  '^stockst"  In  one 
place  he  says  that  eighty-one  tribes  "have  been  divided  into  twenty- 


/\ 


»  A  ▲        J 


eight  families,"  and  in  a  footnote  adds,  "The  eight  great  families 


/    embrace  sixty-one  of  the  distinct  languages •" 


}  ^-^ 


•  ^  i  fc  '■•^ 
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To  make  his  meaning  absolutely  clear  he  explains:  "It  must. 


/ 


w 


however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  •family,'  applied  to  the 
Indian  languages,  has  been  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  suid 
as  eiBbracing  all  those  which  contained  a  number  of  similar  primitive 
words,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  must,  at  some  remote  epoch,  have 
had  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in  which 
we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  FVench  as  languages  of  the 
Latin  stock,  or  the  German,  Scandinavian,  Netherlandish,  and  English 

« 

as  branches  of  the  Teutonic;  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  consider  the 

4 

Slavonic,  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and,  as  I 


1' 


am  informed,  the  ancient  Persian  as  retaining  in  their  vocabularies 
conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  originally  sprung  from  the  same 


stocky" 


In  his  synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  he 


#  •  • 


states  t  "Whenever  •  •  •  a  sufficient  nimber  of  words  have  been  found 


/ 


\ 


V 


to  be  the  same  or  similar  in  two  or  more  languages,  such  languages 


have  generally  been  considered  as  of  the  same  stock,  and  th< 
which  spoke  them,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same  family •".  .^ 


If 


In  the  interchangeable  use  of  the  terms  •family^  and  •stock* 


1  ~  ■ » 


Povrell  followed  Gallatin,  and  Kroeber  followed  Powell.  Powell  L 
(Indian  Linguistic  FamilteB  of  toefica,  p,  11,  1891)  states:  "T 


'  M 


•.  ^( 


.1) 


/ 


terms  « family*  and  'stock*  are  here  applied  interchangeably  to  a 
group  of  languages  that  are  supposed  to  be  cognate •"  And  Kroebe^ 
speaking  of  the  "Diegueno,"  remarks:  ..!^e  return  once  more  to  the 
much  scattered  Hokan  family  and  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
last  of  the  gtocks  represented  in  California — the  Yuman."  (Handbook, 


•  »  i 


p.  709,,  1925) . 


fir.  '•- 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  three  most  eminent  American  anthro- 
pologists  who  during  the  past  hundred  years  have  discussed  the  classi- 
fication of  Indian  tribes,  have  enqployed  the  terms  family  and  stock 
interchangeably.  Nevertheless,  Kroeber  and  Dison  in  one  instance  at   . 
least  have  given  the  term  family  two  ranks — one  higher  than  the  other, 
or  in  their  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  'Linguistic  Families  of  California* 


*»   ^'V  t\M 


(1919)  they  say  (p.  54)  that  one  result  of  their  investigations  "was 


rn      >    -«.•*  • 


the  setting  up  of  fo\ir  larger  families."  This  of  course  is  a  definite 


.  »   ^. .  r  * 


•..-r*? 
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admission  that  the  authors  deliberately  employed  the  term  "family"  to 
e3q)ress  groups  of  different  rank— one  included  with  the  other.  This  may 
s««m  all  rieht  to  an  anthroooloeist  but  certainly  is  shocking  to  a 


zoologist  or  botanist. 


•  f 
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Rather  than  coin  a  new  term  for  groups  next  higher  than 


'family,*  why  not  simply  accord  'stock 

f  'f  .  ...  ;  In'l  ) 

more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  my  paper  ( 


f   ' 


>  i  St 


f ication  of  the  Mewan  Stock  of  California;  and  for  groups  lower  than 

^■'    •  •  f 

family,  accept  the  self-explanatory  term  subfamily? 

And  when  it  is  ascertained— or  at  least  believed— that  in  the 
remote  past  two  or  more  present  stocks  had  a  conmon  ancestry,  why, 
instead  of  befogging  current  knowledge  and  making  a  mess  of  classi-  ^ 
f  ication.  would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt  the  self-evident  tem  Super- j 
Stock  for  the  restalting  higher  group.  .  ^ 


For  instance,  when  one  speaks  of  the  Mewan  Stock  everyone  knows 
what  is  meant,  but  when  five  well-knowi  stocks^  are  fused  under  the 
heading  "Penutian,"  and  still  called  a  stock,  what  has  become  of  the 
«oit,<i  r^f  +.-rms?  Surelv  superstock  meets  the  ciying  need  of  a  group- 


term  to  cover  the  results  of  profound  studies  of  prehistoric  linguistic 


tlmulated 


the  advantage  of  permitting  the  continued  use  of  stock  names— names  with 


familiar 


The  major  curse  of  current  anthropologic  classification  is  its 
insufficienoy— its  inadequacy  to  express  more  than  the  two  categories, 
Y^^-[y  and  Tribe-^vdth  no  provision  whatever  for  groups  of  higher  or  1 


,  ii 


rank* 


1  ^ 


("Costanoan")* 


Anthopologist .  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  p.  ^i^,   Apr.-ount 
Namely,  Wintoon,  Midoo,  Mewuk,  lokut,  and  Olhonean 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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(^^^        Use  of  the  linguistic  terms  "Stock''  and  ••Family'^ 


A  century  ago  Albert  tiallatin  ,  a  man  of  great  ability  9  pro- 
found learning,  and  varied  attainments,  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America*  By  similarities  of 
language  grouped  the  tribes  into  categories  which  he  usually  called 
••families'',  sometimes  "nations",  and  more  rarely  ••stocks" •   In  one 
place  he  says  that  eighty-one  tribes  "have  been  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  families",  and  in  a  footnote  adds,  "The  eight  great  families 
embrace  sixty-one  of  the  distinct  languages" • 

To  make  his  meaning  absolutely  clear  he  explains:  "It  must, 
however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  • family,*  applied  to 
the  Indian  languages,  has  been  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  a 
and  as  embracing  all  those  which  contained  a  number  of  similar  primi- 
tive words,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  must,  at  some  remote  epoch, 
have  had  a  common  origin.   It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in  ^ 

which  we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish  ,  and  Franch  as  languages 

.  ■  ■  • 

■     • 

of  the  Latin  stock,  or  the  German,  Scandinavian,  Netherlandish,  and 
English  as  branches  of  the  Teutonic;  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  consi- 
der the  SlavoniQ,  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanscrit, 
and  ,as  I  am  informed,  the  ancient  Persian  as  retaining  in  their 
vocabularies  conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  originally  sprung  from 
the  same  stock*" 

In  his  synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  he  states; 
'^Wben^wer  ••*  a  sufficient  number  of  words  have  been  found  to  be  the 
same  or  similar  in  two  or  more  languages,  such  languages  have  general- 
ly been  considered  as  of  the  same  stock,  and  the  nations  which  spoke 
them,  as  having  belonged  to  the  same  fajnily." 

In  the  interchangeable  use  of  tne  terms  •family^  and^stock^  Po- 
well followed  Gallatin,  and  Kroeber  followed  Powell*  Powell  (Indian 
Linguistic  Families  of  America,  p*ll,  1891)  states:  "The  terms 
•  family •  and  •stock*  are  here  applied  interchangeably  to  a  group  of 
languages  that  are  supposed  to  be  cognate."  And  Kroeber  speaking  of 
the  "Diegueno",  remarks:   "We  return  once  more  to  tue  much  scattered 
Hokan  family  and  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  the  stocks 
represented  in  California  —the  Yuman."  (WSE/y,  p.709»  1925) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  three  most  eminent  American  anthropolo- 
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gists  who  during  the  past  hundred  years  have  discussed  the  classi- 
fication of  Indian  tribes,  have  employed  the  terms  family  and  stock 
interchangeably.  Nevertheless,  Kroeber  and  Dixon  in  one  instance 
at  least  have  given  the  term  family  two  ranks  ttone  higher  than  the 
other  I  /or  in  their  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  n.infiuistic  Families 
of  California'  (1919)  they  say  (p.  54)  that  one  result  of  their  in- 
vestigations  ••  was  the  setting  up  of  four  larffer  gamiliee".  This  of 
course  is  a  definite  admission  that  the  authors  deliberately  employed 
the  term  "family  "  to  express  groups  of  different  rank  -one  included 
within  the  otherl  This  may  seem  all  right  to  an  anthropologist  but 
certainly  is  shocking  to  a  zoologist  or  botanist. 
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The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 


preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 


and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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ik  century  ago  Albert  Gallatin,  a  man  of  great 

« 

ability,  profound  learning,  and  varied  attainments,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes 


of  North  America,  /ke  grouped  the 


similarities  of 


languageKnto  categorirs  #iich  he  usaally  called  "families". 


sometimes  "nations",  and  more  rarely  "stocks".  In  one 


place  he 


that  81  tribes  "have  been  divided  into 


28  families" ._  and  in  a  footnote  adds, "The  eight  great 


families  embrace  61  of  the  di 


istinct  languages".  ")^.3\5^* 


To  make  his  meaning^lear  he  explains:  "It 
must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  'family/ 


rk 


applied  to  the  Indian  languages,  has  been  taken  in  its 
most  extensive  sense,  and  as  embracing  all  those  which 
contained  a  number  of  si^^ilar  primitive  words,  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  must,  at  some  remote  epoch,  have  had  a 
common  origin.  It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in 
whiph  we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  iJ'rench  as 
languages  of  the  Latin  stock,  or  tiie  German,  Scandinavian, 
Netherlandish,  and  English  as  branches  of  the  Teutonic;  but 


•  —  *..  ■"  S-T«» 


".V''»-'^ 


in  the  same  way  as  we  consider  the  Slavonic,  the  Teutonic, 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  ancient  Persian,  as  retaining  in  their  vocabularies 
conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  originally  sprung  from 
the  same  stock.**   (p.  4) 

In  his  synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 


-1  '   .r   ■>' 


•  *■» 


America  he  st8tes:**Whenever.a  sufficient  number  of  words 

A 

have  been  found  to  be  the  same  or  similar  in  two  or  more 
languages,  such  languages  have  generally  been  considered 
as  of  the  same  stock,  and  the  nations  irtiich  spoke  them, 
as  having  belonged  to  the  same  family."   (160) 

there  are  seWral  .   .   .  )^ich 
distinct  families. 


ndN^ur*heriv"Biit 

1^9^  beofi  set /doy(n  as  foi^l 

\       /         /        \ 
wili  DTob-ably  be  found,  o 


A 


finder  investig 


beloftg  to  the  same."  T; 


ns.Am.Anti^^ria 


In  the  interchangeable  use  of  the  terms 
*faiily»  and  'stock'  Powell  followed  Gallatin,  and 


Kroeber  followed  Powell.  Powell) states:  "The  tenns 
'family'  and  'stock'  are  here  applied  interchangeably  . 
to  a  group  of  languages  that  are  supposed  to  be  cognate 


n«- 


■»flndian  Linguistic  Families  of  Ame^?i0a,  p.  11,  1891 

Kroeber)  a  ^ 

And^speaking  of  the  Diegueno,  kxailiBX  remarks:  "We  return 

onee  more  to  the  much  scattered  Hokan  family  and  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  last  of  the  stocks  represented  in 


California— the  Yuman."- 


( Italics  mine) 


Hdbk*,  p. 709,   1925J 


<^\ 


It  thus  appears   that  the  three  most  eminent 
American  anthropologists  who  during  the  past  hundred  years 
have  discussed  the  classification  of  Indian  tribes,  have 

« 

employed  the  terms  family  and  stock  interchangeably. 
Nevertheless,  Kroeber  and  Dixon  in  one  instance  at  least 
have  given  the  term  family  two  rsnks~one  higher  f^/U^   than 


»<     '  n  ' 


r 


:         1 


the  otherf  Jor  in  their  valuable  pamphlet  on  the     .  .     •' 
'Linguistic  Fa!nilie8_^^lifornia  *   (1919)  they  say  f fc.  rv) 


that  one  result  of  their  investigations  "was  the  setting 

*  • 

up  of  four  larger  fain i lies**,  ^/yi     -^his  of  coursjg  is 
a  definite  admission  that  the  at  authors  deliberately 
employed  the   term  lamily  to  express  groups  of  different 
rank — one  included  within  the  other!     This  may  seem  all 
right  to  an  anthropologist  but  certainly  is  shocking 


to  a  zoologist  or  botanist. 


'f'  ■  ■  >   ,, 


h 


•!      » 
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Rather  than  coin  a  neiw  terra  for  *4ie  groups 
next  higher  than   'family*,  ^hy  not  simply  accord  stock 


the  higher  value,  as  I  did  tj^onty  ^h^^eCyears  ago  in  my 
paper  on  the  Distrihution  and  Classification of  the 
Mewan  Stock  of  Calif ojaiifl;  and  for  groups  lower  than 


family,  accept  the  self-explanatory  term  subfamily? 


.^-  ^:&.Anthropologist,  V©1.  9.  No.E,  p.341,  Apr. -June  1907. 


And  when  it  is  ascertained— or  at  least  believed 


thatAwo  or  more^vStocks  had  (in  the  reiifbt^  pa s t ) a  common 


A- 


ancestry,  why.  instead  of  befogging  current  knowledge  and 
making  a  mess  of  classification,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  adopt  the  selievident   term  Super-Stock  for  the 


resulting  higher  group. 


> , 


For  instance,  when  one  speaks  of  the  MewanStock 


r 


everyone  knowsfwhat  is  meant,  but  when  five  well-known 


di  ng 


,j' 


'       V 


V 


V 


.V 


stocksNT  are  fused  under  the  heading  Penutian,  and  still 
called  a  stock,  what  HKattaMMt^lttfik  of  the  value  of  terms j|f 


Surely  Superstock  meets  the  crying  need 


of  a  group-term  to  cover  the  results  of  profound 
studies  of  prehistoric  linguistic  affinities— possibly 
sometimes  stimulated  by^imagination— and  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  the  continued  use  of  stock  hames— names  with 
which  the  anthropologic  world  has  been  long  familiar. 


Mii. 


ri|:;S;\:j;pf?| 


Namely,  "intoon, 
"Costanoan"). 


Midoo,  Mewuk,  Yokut,  and  Olhonean 


The  major  curse  of  current  anthropologic  class- 

r 

ification  is  its  insufficiency— its  inadequacy  to  express 
more  than  the  two  categories,  Family  and  Tribe—with  no 
provision  whatever  for  groups  of  higher  or  lower  rank. 

A  second  curse  is  the  confusion  of  the  tenna 
Stock  and  Family*     These  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
used  interchangeably A  though  sometimes   the  one,   sometimes 


3 


the  other  is  given  the  hi^er  rank. 


r 


j2lurrent  usage 


is  not  only  contradictory 


and  confusing  but  is  positively  re 


rderly 


— t— ^ 


The  remedy  does  not  involve  the  use  of  a  single 


ne^v  term,  hut  merely  the  addition,  when  necessary,  of 


«U-*- 


one  or  the  other  of  two  well-understood 


prefixes. 


^-super- 


or  sub-.     Thus  provision  would  he  made  for  eight 
categories  (Super-stock,  Stock, ^Super-family, ^Sub-family 
/5ribe,^Subtribe)— a  far  larger  number  than,. 

t 

needed  for  the  expression  of  relationships. 


"FAMTLT* 


A  centuiy  ago  Albert  Gallatin,  a  nan  of  {jreat  ability,  pro- 
foond  Isamingi  and  varied  attainments,  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
knouladge  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Anerica*  IS^  sirndllarlties  of 


lanGuage  gro\xped  the  tribes  into  categories  \*ilch  he  usually  called 
"families,*'  sonstiines  "nations,"  and  mora  rarely  "stocks*"  In  one 
place  he  says  that  eighty-one  tribes  "have  been  divided  into  twenty* 


eit^t  f 


embrace  sixty-one  of  the  distinct  languages*^ 

fo  make  his  meaning  absolutely  clsar  he  explaii 
however,  be  understood,  that  the  expression  •fami3y. 
Indian  laxiguagos,  has  been  takcBi  in  its  most  extens: 


'amilit 


^»W' 


as  embracing  all  those  lAiicH  contained  a  number  of  similar  primitive 
words,  sufficient  to  show  t  hat  th^  riust,  at  atsne  reraote  epoch,  have 
had  a  common  origin*  It  is  not  used  in  that  limited  sense  in  which 
we  designate  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  aa  languages  of  the 
Latin  ntock,  or  the  Clerman,  Scandinavian,  iletherlandish,  and  Ii:igliah 
as  branches  of  the  Teutonic |  but  in  the  same  way  as  ^^  consider  the 

»     ■   ■  ■*  -  ,  -    .  -  ,  - 

Slavonic,  the  Teutonic,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Sanocilt,  and,  as  I 
AM  informed,  the  ancient  Persian  as  retaining  in  their  vocabularies 
conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  oric^inally  sprung  from  the  same 
stock." 


^ii 


1h  his  synopsis  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Horbh  Araerica  he 
isi     "T&anfiver  ....  a  sufficient  nunfiser  of  words  have  beei 


t/^ 


^  0^ '.->?;.•>•■■.; 


-■'..tJ 


'^'^rriK-a 


■Bra 


to  be  the 


or  similar  in  two  or  more  lan^^uages^  such  lancuages 


hate  generaUy  been  considered  me  of  the  sa 

lAiich  spoke  them^  as  having  belonged  to  the 


family^ 


Ih  the  interchangeable  use  of  the  terms  ^faiiiOy^  mA   'stock^ 
Powell  f ollowBd  Gallatin^  and  Kroeber  followed  Powells  Powell 
(Ihdian  Linguistic  FartLHes  of  Ainerlca,  p»  11^  1891)  states i  «Tho 
terms  •family*  and  •stock*  are  here  apT.>lied  interchangeably  to  a 
Group  of  languages  that  are  st^osed  to  be  cognate  •«  And  Kroeber^ 


speaking 


family  and  enter  upcm  the  consideraticHi 


last  of  the  stocks  represented  in  California  -^^  the  Yuraan^^  (Handbook^ 


p^  709 t  1925) • 


three  most  eminent  American  anthro« 


pologists  who  during  the  past  hundred  years  have  discussed  the  classi«» 
flcation  of  Vidian  tribes^  have  employed  the  terms  family  and  stock 
interchangeably^  Nevertheless^  Kroeber  and  Dixon  in  one  instance  at 
least  have  given  the  tena  family  two  ranJcs  ~  one  liigher  than  the  otherj^ 
or  in  their  valuable  panqphlet  on  the  •Linguistic  Families  of  California^ 
(1919)  they  say  (p^  5U)  that  one  result  of  their  investigations  "was 


lS£Sl 


This  of  course  is  a  definite 


'family" 


exprsss  groups  of  different  rank 


V7 


included 


anthropologist  but  certainly  is  shocking 


zoologist  or  botanist* 


»••  f. 
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Rather  than  coin  a  new  term  for  groups  next  higher  than 
tfandly^*  why  not  sixaply  accord  *  stock*  the  higher  value  j  as  I  did 
nore  than  thiety  years  ago  in  my  paper  chi  the  Distribution  and  Classic 
f ication  of  the  Mswm  Stock  of  Calif omiai  and  for  groups  lower  than 
fanilyi  accept  the  self^-e^lanatory  term  subfamily?^ 

And  ^^en  It  is  ascertained«»»or  at  least  belie ved^-^that  in  the 
remote  past  two  or  more  present  stocks  had  a  coimnon  ancestry^  tfiiyf 
instead  of  befogging  current  knowledge  and  making  a  mess  of  classic* 
fication^  would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt  the  self-evident  term  3uper-» 
Stock  for  the  resulting  hi^er  group* 

For  instance,  when  one  speaks  of  the  tfewan  Stock  everyone  knows 

2 

idiat  is  meant,  but  ^fhon  five  well->known  stocks  are  fused  under  the 

heading  "Penutian,**  and  still  called  a  stockt  what  has  become  of  the 
value  of  texTOS?  Surely  superstock  iMets  the  crying  need  of  a  group- 
teim  to  cover  the  results  of  profound  studies  of  prehistoric  linguistic 
affinities—possibly  sometimes  stimulated  by  the  imaginatioi>»-and  has 


the  advantage  of  permitting  the  continued  use  of  stock  names— names  with 
which  the  antJtiropologic  world  has  been  long  familiar* 

The  major  curse  of  current  anthropologic  classification  is  its 
insufficiency— its  inadequacy  to  express  more  than  the  two  categories. 
Family  and  Tribe— with  no  provision  whatever  for  groups  of  higher  or  low^ 
rank« 


Am*  Anthopologist,  Vol.  9,  Ho*  2p  p*  3hX^   Apr.-June  1907# 
Namel/,  Wintoon,  Mldoo,  Mewuk,  Tokut,  and  Olhonean  ('•Costanoan'*)* 
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DiscoMrmuous  distrmotion  of  trues  op  the  same  stock 

to  the  case  of  Indian  .Cock.  co»po.ed  of  .  nu«ber  of  tribe.,  the 

,.  V.  .ith.r  In  aeouMphlc  contact  or  .eparated  fro» 
component  tribe,  may  be  eltber  in  geosi-y 

one  another  by  the  territory  of  other  tribe.. 

m  ca.e.  of  dlaconnected  dl.trlbutlon  of  related  tribe.,  the  .^.e.- 
tlou  arises  a.  to  whether  an  outlying  band  wa.  .eparated  fro.  the  «ln 
^y   .y  a  superior  ene.^.  or  whether  fro.  discontent  (due  perhaps  to 
intertribal  ,r..rrels  or  shortage  of  food  supply)  U  voluntarily  sought 
a  new  ha«.  The  latter  e,pl««a,n  doubtless  applies  to  "»  S*-'"^. 
a  PoK>an  tribe  surrounded  by  tribes  of  Wlntoon  origin. 

on  the  other  hand,  certain  tribe,  at  pre.ent  widely  .eparated  fro. 
their  relative,  appear  to  »r.  the  limits  of  territory  once  continuously 
occupied.  To  this  category  1  refer  the  Tuleyome  of  Lake  County  and  the 
Hookooeko  of  Marin  County.  Mewan  tribes  whose  nearest  relatives  were  the 
Wipe  of  the  Sacras»nto.San  Joa^ln  delta,  fro.  who.  they  were  lone  .go 
separated  by  an  Invasion  fro.  the  north  of  Indians  of  Wlntoon  stock. 


,   \ 


DU,.  .rL.ww.3  DOTKlBOTiuN  ..   TRIBS3  0/  ^  3AMI  oTuOK 

In  th<*  case  of  Inrtlfcn  stockfl  cwmpoped  of  a  number  of  tribes, 
the  coinponont  tribes  mcy  bp  either  In  goorniphic  contoot  or 
fieper  ted  from  one  another  by  the  territory  of  other  tribes. 

In  ofiPes  of  disconnected  distribution  of  rcleted  tribes  the 


queflticn  erises  653  to  whether  an  outlying  b«nd  ms  eepcnted  frc*n 
the  meln  body  by  «  superior  enemy,  or  whether  from  dipcontent 
(due  perhaps  to  intertribal  quDrrcls  or  shortage  of  food  supply) 
it  ^▼cluRtcrily  soup,ht  a  new  home.     The  Ipttnr  explrneticn  doubt- 
less applies  to  the  SJlotflfik.  b  Powoan  tribe  srrroundec?  by 
tribes  of  Wintoon  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  tribe«»  at  present  widely 
sepf^rstod  from  their  relatives  appear  to  work  the  llirits  of 
t*='rritcry  once  continuously  occupied.     To  this  category  I 
refer  the  Tnleyoma  of  Lfike  County  and  the  iifiokocfikJl  of  J^erln 
County,  Lilian  tribes  whose  nearest  relatives  '.^ere  the  lijai 
of  the  Sacrament o-3an  Joaquin  delta,  from  whom  they  were  long 
8P0  separated  by  an  invasion  from  the  north  of  Indiins  of 
Wintoon  stock. 


y 


For  a  number  of  years  my  field  wc  rk  in  Balifomia 
has  brought  me  in  frequent  contaot  with  the  surriYors 
of  the  various  tribes  of  these  little  known  and  fast 
disappearing  people,  enabling  me  nt  odd  times  to 
gather  and  preserve  —  often  at  the  eleventh  hour  — 

(  ' 

t   fund  of  priceless  original  material  concerning 
thei^^fn^age's^^^^c^stoms,' myths,  ceremonies,  concep- 
tions of  the  universe,  and  names  of  animals,  plants, 
and  geographic  objects. 
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DISCONTINUOUS  DISTRIBUTION  0?  TRIBES  OP  TH3  SAME  STOCK 
In  the  case  of  Indian  stocks  composed  of  a  number  of  tribes, 

^ 

the  component  tribes  maybe  either  in  geographic  contact  or 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  territory  of  other  tribes. 

In. cases  of  disconnected  distribution  of  related  tribes  the 
question  arises  as  to  i^ether  an  outlying  band  was  separated  from 
the  main  body  by  a  superior  enemy,  or  whether  from  discontent 
(due  perhaps  to  intertribal  quarrels  or  shortage  of  food  supply) 
it  voluntarily  sought  a  new  home.  The  latter  explanation  doubt- 
less aoDlies  to  the  Sholaall,  a  Pomoan  tribe  surrounded  by 


tribes  of  Wintoon  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  tribes  at  present  widely 
separated  from  their  relatives  appear  to  mark  the  limits  of 
territory  once  continuously  occupied.  To  this  category  I 
refer  the  Tiileyome  of  Lake  County  and  the  apokooeko  of  Marin 
County,  Mewan  tribes  whose  nearest  relatives  were  the  lijifi. 
of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  delta,  from  whom  they  were  long 
ago  separated  by  an  invasion  from  the  north  of  Indians  of 
Ylintoon  stock. 
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A  Monache-yokut  puzzle  —a  noteworthy  oase  of  *ord  borrowing' 


^ 


li       Editor' 8  note  I  a  very  brief  abstract  of  this  natter  was  publi 
shed  ty  Kerrian  in  Science,  Vol.  72,  No,  1847,  P.  546,  May  23,1930. 


Sorae  years  ago  in  comparing  ny  vocabularies  of  the  several  Sho- 
shonean  tribes  of  Eastern  California  and  Western  Nevada,  I  was  cur- 
prised  to  find  that  wliile  the  mamiaal  names  in  use  by  tue  so-called 
•Northern  Piute 'baids  of  Mono,  'Aalker,  and  Pyramid  Lakes  are  in 

I 

essential  agreement ,  those  of  the  Piute  of  Oweas  Valley  —another 
divii>ion  ol'  the  same  stock  and  one  whose  territory  adjoins  tuat  of 

the  Kono  Lake  tribe^-  differ  in  ten  or  eleven  nacieu  out  of  a  total 

1 

of   twerity-rive#     ' 


■•«iW»B«Mi«B 


!•   Much  might  be  said  also  of  th^  names  of  birdSf  reptiles,  fisheSf 
ineeotst  and  plants,  but  tiiese  open  too  large  a  subject  for  present 
consideration  4 


On  the  other  hand,  comparison  of  the  animal  names  obtained  from 
the  Piute  of  the  east  side  of  the  sierra  Owens  Valley  with  thosv;  uf 

the  closfc^ly  'related  tribes  of  the  west  slope  (Monache  Piute)  shows  a  re 

;./■■■ 

markably  cl^se  ag^eemsTit,    two  thirds  of  thta  being  the  saae^ 

This  is  expi^ined  by   the  obvious  faot   that   the  ancestors  of    the 
west  slope  Piut«f  or  Monaohe  oacie  originally  froiii  uwens  Valiey,   mi- 
grating westwaria:  through  the  hifch  passes  of  the  Sierra. 

However,   the  aiscovery  of  this  a^eeiaeut  by  no  aeaas  sug^^eoted 
Hne  revelatio^  tiuU  was  to  follow  — na;uely   that  nearly  all    the  Mona- 
che Piu.e  mai/iial  naxiiee  (that  differ  froia  those  of  their  reli.tives  of 
the  Mono  LaUe  and  Oweus  Valley  region)   are  iaentioal  or  praci-ioally 
identical  /1th  correspondinji  names  in  dialects  o^   the  Yokut  stock 
—a  QtocK  restricted  to  x  e  hot  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the  interior 
of  CalixVrnia.     And  yet,  as   *ell  known,    the   lan^iuageo  of  these   two 
stocks   (eliminating  the  names  in  uueslion^are  wholly  dif fert^nt. 
It   ifci  ^bvious   therejore   that  the  animal  naiues  used  by   the  Monache  Piu- 
te we/e  borrowed  X»oa.  the  Yokut  tribes  ou  the  west  — tribes  witu  which 
theii  ancestore  cnme  ia  contact  ufter  crossing  the  mountains  from 
th<i4r  original  home  in  Owens  Valley  —   no  one  knows  >iow  long  ago. 
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Vhlle  the  borrowing  oi  Individual  worda  b^  adjoining  tribes  is 
well  known t  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  con^dderabl  body  of  words 
from  the  lari£,xiaje  of  one  stock  b^  all  the  tribes  of  an  important  di- 
vision Of   another  stock  is  ciuite  a  differ  nt  thingt 

Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  their  studies  of  the  res*  mbl^.ncea  of  «.ords 
in  the  languages  of  the  various  stocks  of  California  found  that  *'be«» 
yond  onomatopoetic  names  of  birds  there  was  no  one  class  of  v^ords  that 
seemed  more  or  less  given  than  others  to  transference  by  loan«**   In 
the  case  under  considerationi  surprisingly  few  of  the  borrowed  names 
are  those  of  birds • 

« 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  thing  has  happened!  a  series  of  tri- 
bes of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stocki  instead  of  using  the  animal 
names  of  adjaceut  tribes  of  their  ovm  stock,  have  adopted  a  bouy  of 
stra age  names  from  the  language  of  an  unrelated  and  widely  different 
stocks  So  far  as  I  am  aware |  no  parallel  is  knownt 

Twenty«-sevea  kinds  of  mcuu^aals  (  not  counting  the  Bats)  occur 
in  both  Monache  and  Yokut  territory  and  are  known  to  the  older 
people  of  both  linguistic  8tooks4  Sixteen  of  these  have  names  esr^en- 
tially  the  same  in  both  languages!  eleven  appear  to  have  different 
names #  The  Flyin^^  Squirrel  and  the  Bats  are  omitted  —the  former 
because  it  is  nkmed  from  its  voioe;  the  latter  because  the  number  of 
different  gesera  of  Bats  in  this  region  makes  it  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them  v^ituout  eipecimens  to  show  tht-  Indians* 


Comparison  of  Uonache  and  Yokut  names  of  Genera lOf  mamaials 
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Mammals  whose  Indian  nances  are  comuou   to  some  oz^  all  of  tue   tri- 


Bear  (Ursus) 
iU.ccoon  (Procyon) 
Liou     Cougar(i<'elis) 

Qray  Vox  (Urocyon) 
Otter(Lutra) 
|link(Lutieola)     ^ 


'  ■■> 


bes  of  both  Yokut  and  western  Monache 

Un-noi  lio-o 
Ku-ohei   Kitob-e 
Wa*ha-3hlt 
Ow-tsa 
Nah-haht 
•      ^      W^h-ke-asgHh-kieh 
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Lit'le  spptted  Skunk  (spilogale) 

Badger  (Taxldea)   ;. 

Klk  (Cervue) 

-antelope   (Antilocapra) 

Beaver   (Castor) 

Gray  tree  Squirrel   (Sciurus) 

Chipmunk  (Eutamlas) 

Cottontail  Raboit   (Sylvilasue) 


Cha«»ohoo 

Tran^nowi   Ho-nah 

Shaw*koi 

Soi-yol|  ;ioi-yo-te 

Tu^bigt  T&pig 

Mowf  He<»e|  Idli-yah 

Te-witbb»e}    viitch-e-wo-tah 

Ta«o 


t-tf 


Maioiiials  whose  Monaohe  and  Yokut  aaiiies  differ  radically 


Big  iSkunk 
I}eer(odocoileus) 
Bighorn  (Ovis^ 
Bobcat(Lynx) 


Itonache  Hc^mee 
Po-hitch 

Sa*-hut|   Ta-hwing 
Koipi  To-ish 
Too-do-bitch 
E^-shah 


oh 


Cb&w 


Uoi 

Lu«wes«8ip| 
.To«>nul 


De*w6s--sup 


Coyote  (Canis) 

Wea8el(Mi  stela)       iiis-soo-gah  (Tu-soo-gahF 

1  ^ 

Jackrabbit(liepu8)  Kuffl-Kah«-mah 


Kl«»yu|  Hoo^shoo 
Paw-hawt 

Ho-mechi   To-»pul 


!•  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Wuksache  inrormants  gave  To-pul,  a 
Yokut  namet  for  Jackrabbitt  while  all  the  other  Monache  tribes  gave 
Kah-mah  —  the  usual  name  throughout  the  so-called  •Piute*  series  of 


tribes* 


lSa»et  iv!u«*yah 
£k<*wa|   V/e-ge-ah 


^*iw^F*^^<#%if*  ^n* 


Kow- 


*^'^i 


Hun-hoot t  ]i0  8«-ke«»wit8 
Shit-kil»   Vdt-rai   Po-hal 

Ho-*mutch|   Ui  t-sit 


Pocket  ^opher  (Thomomys) 
Big  Gray  Groundsquirrel 

(Citellus  beecheyi) 
Koundtail  Woo drat 

(Neotoma) 
Vihitefoctfed  J^ouce    ^ 

(Perom^scus) 

'      Brush  Rabbit  Tah-ho  Itoh-Je 

Lole  Ha-ha«an-hO  Atch-kil 

Of   the  fliam^^alB   above  enumerated    chose  naaies  differ  radically  in 
the   two   series 9    six  —Coyote,    Deer,   ijighorn,   Jackrabbit,   Gray  Grounds- 


l>un^ -e-je   (Po-wij-je)'   iio-choiiPitch-to 


*  9 


Wi^^ 
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qulrreli  and  Woodrat  —agree  among  themselves  throughout  the  tribes 
of  the  Uonache  oeries  but  are  wholl/  dlTferei t  in  the  Yokut  series • 
These  six  ^naciie  names  i  as  might  be  expectedf  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  oC  their  northeastern  relatives,  the  ISono  Lake  Piutef 
leaving  only  four  that  fail  to  appear  in  the  vocabularies  of  any 
of  the  neighboring  tribes # 

Mammals  whose  names  are  common  to  the  Monache  series  of 

tribes  and  the  Mono  Lake  Piute  but  differ  in  Yokut 


Monache 


Mono  Lake  Piute 


Coyote 

S«*snah 

Deer 

Ta-hut 

Bighorn 

KoipAJTol-lsh 

Gray  Ground« 

I 

squirrel 

Ek  - w&  {  V*  e  -get- ah 

Jackrabbit 

Kum 

Vf  00  drat 

Kow-wah 

TU>hu-dah 
Koip 

Ifian-moo 
Kah-wah 


Yokut 

•■■■*■■■■■■■■» 

Ki-yu|IIoo«ahoo 

Hoi 

De«»wes-sup 


Sbit-kil 

Ho  «»mYc h.  &  To  pul 

Ho -mutch  & 

Hit-sits 


Mammals  whose  Monache  names  differ  from  those  of  both 

Yokut  and  Mono  Lake  Piute 


Monache 


Mono  Lake  Piute 


Weasel  Sis-su-gaj  Tu-soo-gah       Pah-bitch 

1 


Pocket  Gopher     Mlr€('^ah(orMe-e) 


Ye -jib 


Yokut 
Paw- haw t 
Hun-hootA 
IIOB-ke-^its 


1«   In  the  case  of  the  Pocket  ^opher,  the  Ton\a  ( •Gabrieleuo*)  name 
•waht  is  the  only  one  discovered  that  suggests  the  Monache  MweL»ah* 


Wi.itefooted  Mouse   Po-we-ge  (Pong« 

i-je) 


Po-natz 


Ko-choi| 
Pitch- to  & 
Sop-sop-its 
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i         \A  Monache-tokut  puzzle  —a  noteworthy  case  of  word  borrowing^ 

[ 6  A 

Oy/  vaetStSgsam^     $.   very  brief  abstract  of  this  matter  was  publi- 
shed by  Merriam  in  Science,  Vol.  72,  No,  1847,  P.  546,  May  23,1950(  f«f rj 


^ 


Some  years  ago  in  comparing  my  vocabularies  of  the  several  ShO' 
shonean  tribes  of  Eastern  California  and  Western  Nevada,  I  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  that  while  the  mammal  mames  in  use  by  the  so-called 
•Northern  Piute 'bands  of  Mono,  Walker,  and  Pyramid  Lakes  are  in 
essential  agreement,  those  of  the  Piute  of  Owens  Valley  —another 
division  of  the  same  stock  and  one  whose  territory  adjoins  that  of 
the  Mono  Lake  tribe—  differ  in  ten  or  eleven  names  out  of  a  total 
of  twenty-five^v^ 


\^  Much  might  be  said  also  «f  the  names  of  birds,  reptiles,  iisnei 
insects,  and  plants,  but  these  open  too  large  a  subject  for  present 
consideration  • 


f"  .^ 


On  the  other  hand,  comparison  of  the  animal  names  obtained  from 
the  Piute  of  the  east  side  of  the  sierra  Owens  Valley  with  those  of 
the  closely  related  tribes  of  the  west  slope  (Monache  Piute)  ehows  a  re 
markably  close  agreement,  two  thirds  of  them  being^the  same. 

This  is  explained  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
west  slope  Piute  or  Monache  came  originally  from  Owens  Valley,  mi- 
grating westward  through  the  high  passes  of  the  Sierra. 

However,  the  discovery  of  this  agreement  by  no  means  suggested 
the  revelation  that  was  to  follow  —namely  that  nearly  all  the  Mona- 
che Piuce  mammal  names  (that  differ  from  those  of  their  relatives  of 
the  Mono  Lake  and  Owens  Valley  region)  are  identical  or  practically 
identical!  with  corresponding  names  in  dialects  oi  the  Yokut  stock 
—a  stock  restricted  to  tae  hot  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the  interior 
of  California.  And  yet,  as  well  known,  the  languages  of  these  two 
stocks  (eliminating  the  names  in  nuaationUre  wholly  different. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  animal  names  used  by  the  Monache  Piu- 
te were  borrowed  from  the  Yokut  tribes  on  the  west  —tribes  with  which 
their  ancestors  came  in  contact  after  crossing  the  mountains  from 
their  original  home  in  Owens  Valley  —  no  one  knows  how  long  ago. 
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While  the  borrowing  of  individual  words  by  adjoining  tribes  is 
well  known,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  considerable  body  of  words 
froa  the  language  of  one  stock  by  all  the  tribes  of  an  important  di- 
yision  «f  another  stock  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  their  studies  of  the  resemblances  of  words 
in  the  languages  of  the  various  stocks  of  California  found  that  "be- 
yond onomatopoetic  names  of  birds  there  was  no  one  class  of  words  that 
seemed  more  or  less  given  than  others  to  transference  by  loan."   In 
the  case  under  consideration,  surprisingly  few  of  the  borrowed  names 

are  those  of  birds. 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  thing  has  happened:  a  series  of  tri- 
bes of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stook,  instead  of  using  the 
names  of  adjacent  tribes  of  their  own  stock,  have  adopted  a  body  of 
strange  names  from  the  language  of  an  unrelated  and  widely  different 
stock.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  parallel  is  known. 

Twenty-seven  kinds  of  mammals  (  not  counting  the  Bats)  occur 
in  both  Monache  and  Yokut  territory  and  are  known  to  the  older 
people^of  both  linguistic  stocks.  Sixteen  of  these  have  names  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both  languages;  eleven  appear  to  have  different 
names.  The  Flying  Squirrel  and  the  Bats  are  omitted  —the  former 
because  ±»eiBuiia«Bd  from  its  voice;  the  latter  because  the  number  of 
different  ge«era  of  Bats  in  this  region  makes  it  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them  without  specimens  to  show  the  Indians. 


I 


Comparison  of  Monache  and  Yokut  names  of  Generaiof  mammals 
Mammals  whose  Indian  names  are  common  to  some  o*  all  of  the  tri- 


Bear  (Ursue) 
Raccoon  (Prosiflu) 
Cougar(Felis) 
Gray  Fox  fProcyon^ 
Otter(Lutrm 
Mink(Lutreola) 


bes  of  both  Yokut  and  western  Monache 

...  •  .      f  ' 

.'«   ^  Un-no;  No-o 

Ku-che;   Kitcl^* 


Ufii> 


■>  ■:» 


Wa -ha- shit 
Ow-tsa 
Nah-haht  ' 
Wah-ke-as ;Wah-kish 


- 1    J  fr.^ 
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Little  Spotted  Skunk  (S^ilogale) 

Badger  (Taiidea 

Elk  (Cervi 

Antelope  (Antilocapra) 

Beaver  (Castor 
Gray  tree  Squirrel  (Sciurua) 
Chipmtmk  (Eutaj^jjai) 
Cottontail  Babbit  fSylvilagus) 


Cha-choo 
Tran^now}  Ho-nah 

Shaw-koi 

Soi-yol;  Soi-yo-te 

Tu-bigj  Tarpig 

Mow;  Me-ej  Mu-yah 

Te  -witbfa«e  i  V/i  tch-e-wo 

Ta-o 


-tab 


Mammals  whose  Monache  and  lokut  names  differ  radically 


Big  Skunk 
Deer(0doco'ileu8) 

Bighorn  (Ovis^ 
Bobcat(Lynx) 
Coyote  (Canis) 
Wea8el(Mustela) 


Jackrabbi t ( Le  pus  JTKum-Kah-mah 


Monache  Names 
Po -hitch 

« 

Ta-huVj  Ta-hwing 
Koip;  T</-ish 
Too-do-bitch 

E-shah 

Sis-soo-gah  (Tu-soo-ga^ 


Ybk'ut 


* 


Gb&w 


Hoi 
La-wes-sip; 


De-wes-sup 


To -nul 

Ki-yu;  Ho o- shoo 
Paw- haw t 
Ho-mech;  To-pul 


\3/  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Wuksache  informants  gave  To-pul,  a 
tokut  name,  for  Jackrabbit,  while  all  the  other  Monache  tribes  gave 
Kah-mah  -  the  usual  name  throughout  the  so-called  'Piute'  series  of 
tribes* 


Pocket  ^opher  (Thomomys 
Big  Gray  Groundbquirrel 

(Citellus^beecheyi) 
Eoundtail  loodrat 

(Neotoma) 
Whitefooted  Mouse 

(Peromyscus) 


Ma-e;  Mu-yah 
Ek-wa;  We-ge-ah 


Kow-wah 


Hun-hoot f   Hos-ke-wits 
Shit-kilj  Wit-ra;   Po-hal 

Ho-mutch;   Hit-sit 


Pung-e-je   (Po-wij-je)  /  Ko-choi;Pitch-to 


Brush  Rabbit 
Hole 


Tah-ho  Mah-je 

Ha-ha-an-ho       Ateh-kil 
Of  the  mammals  above  enumerated  whose  names  differ  radically  in 
the  two  series,  six  -Coyote,  Deer,  Bighorn,  Jackrabbit,  Gray  Grounds- 
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quirrel,  and  Woodrat  -^agree  among  themselves  throughout  the  tribes 
of  the  Monache  series  but  are  wholly  different  in  the  Yokut  serdr^sT 
These  six  Monache  names  ,  as  might  be  expected^  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  their  northeastern  relatives ,  the  Mono  Lake  Piute 9 
leaving  only  four  that  fail  to  appear  in  the  vocabularies  of  any 
of  the  neighboring  tribes • 

Mammals  whose  names  are  common  to  the  Monache  series  of 


tribes  and  the  Mono  Lake  Piute  but  differ  in  Yokut 


Coyote 
Deer 


Monache 
S-shah 
Ta-hut 


Bighorn  KoipA/Foi^ish 

Gray  Grounds 

squirrel  Ek-wa;  We-ge'-*ah 

Jackrabbit       £um 

Woodrat  Koi/>wah 


Mono  Lake  Piute 
£-jah 

Tu-hu-dah 
Koip 


Yokut 
Kl-yu;Hoo-8hoo 
Hoi 
]}e-wes-*sup 


E*gua 


Kus^ 


moo 


Kah-wah 


Shit-kil 
Ho-mVchH>&  Topul 
Ho -mutch  & 
Hit-aits 


Mammals  whose  Monache  names   differ  from  those  of  both 

Yokut  and  Mono  Lake  Piute 


Monache 


Mono  Lake  Piute 


Weasel  Sis-su-ga;  Tu-soo-gah       Pah-bitch 

>]^/MWe-ah(oim^  Ye -jib 


Yokut 
Paw- haw t 

Hun-hoo*t|K 
Hos-ke-wits 


^^^^  In   the   case  of   the  Pocket  ^opher,    the  Tonva   (^Gabrieleno"')   name 
M'waht  is   the  only  one   discovered  that   suggests   the  Monache  Mwe^ah* 


Whitefooted  Mouse       Po-we-ge   (Pong- 

i-je)  Po-natz 


Ko-choi; 
Pitch- to  & 
Sop-sop-its 
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Keprinted  from  Science,  May  23,  1930,  Vol.  LXXI, 

No.  1847,  page  546 

THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Concentration  of  remnants  of  Indian  triles  in  north- 
western  Calif omia:  C.  Haet  Meeeiam.     Probably  no 
part  of  the  United  States  is  so  Uttle  known  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  a  small  area 
in  the  mountains  of  northwestern  Califomia-an  area 
restricted  to  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Salmon  and 
New  Rivers  with  adjacent  parts  of  the  main  Tnmty  and 
its  South  Pork.    Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  from 
Hoopa  Valley  there  were  in  whole  or  in  part  the  home 
lands  of  nineteen  tribes  of  Indians,  representing  eight 
Unguistic  stocks.     It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  there  are  in  so  small  an  area  so  many  tribes 
speaking  different  languages.    Most  of  these  tribes  are 
fairly  well  known,  but  during  the  mining  days  of  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties  several  of  them  were  practically 
exterminated  by  the   onrush  of   gold   seekers   and  the 
troops  called  in  to  help.     Indeed,  so  complete  was  the 
destruction  that  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  tribes  the  few 
survivors  succeeded  so  weU  in  remaining  hidden  from  in- 
quisitive eyes  that  not  even  the  names  of  the  tribes  were 
ascertained  by  anthropologists. 

A  remarlcable  case  of  word  borrowing  among  Cali- 
fornia Indians:  C.  Haet  Meeeiam.    Work  among  the 
Shoshonean  tribes  on  both   sides  of   the   Nevada-Cali- 
fornia boundary  south  of  the  latitude  of  Mono  Lake 
has  brought  to  light  a  surprising  if  not  unique  case  of 
the  borrowing  of  words,  particularly  the  names  of  ani- 
mals.    These  names  as  used  by  the  Monache  of  Owens 
Valley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra,  disagree  almost 
wholly  with  the  names  used  by  their  relatives  only  a 
short    distance   farther   north— the    "Northern   Piute" 
bands  of  Mono,  Walker  and  Pyramid  Lakes.    Further 
study  has  shown  that  the  un-Shoshonean  names  of  the 
Owens  Valley  Monache  are  in  current  use  among  the 
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several  derivative  Monache  tribes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sierra.  These  names,  that  differ  from  those  of  the 
' '  Northern  Piute, ' '  agree  essentially  with  those  of  an  un- 
related stock,  namely,  the  Yokut,  of  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
In  other  words,  a  series  of  tribes  of  Shoshonean  stock 
have  set  aside  the  animal  names  in  common  use  among 
their  near  relatives  and  have  replaced  them  by  the  names 
used  by  several  tribes  of  a  widely  different  linguistic 
stock — the  Tokut.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  parallel  is 
known. 
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BBE  CASE  OF  TOED  BOBEOWING 


Some  years  ago  in  comparing  my  vocabularies  of  the 
several  Shoshonean  tribes  of  Eastern  California  and  Western 
Nevada,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  while 
called  *y|Qrthflm  Piute'  bands  of  Monc,  Walker,  and  Pyramid 


■another  division  of  the  same  stock  and  one  whose  terri- 


tlwiLof  the 


of  Owens 


"ti^  %*«^  tAcAkJWs-  YvJL/»-*A#y 


d,  comparison  of  the  animal  names 

'o4-the  east  side  of  the 


\  «  '^ 


hose  of  the 


obtained  from 
Sierra/with 
slope/  showii 


This'. 
{Ixplained  by  the'^fact  that  the  ancestors  of  the  ^ms*  MonadJ^ 


.osely  related  tribes  of  the  west 


b(K4 


^;*^  ^  .J 


^  ^ 


iV-hMU^ 


westward  through  the  high  passes  of  the 


SC^v^^^  • 
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^  Much  mirht  be  said  also  of  the  names  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
Wets!  and  plants,  but  thts^opent  too  large  a  subject  for 
present  consideration. 
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Retake  of  Preceding  Frame 
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Some  years 


in  comparinr  my  vocaljularies  of  the 


several 


NeTada, 


Shoshonean  trroes  of  Tastern  California  and  Western 
I  \^as  surprised  to  find  thcit  tMIo 


called   M^orthern  Piute  ^   oands  o       oir  .   'talker,  end  Pyrarnid 
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Ijakes  are  m  esse 


G!  tial  agreement 
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^explained  by  the  .fact  tri£:t  the  ..nceston^  of  the 


l-Ou'^clejL 
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t*4%es  nBiLot4 


came  ori^-imaij  froni  i>r:ons  -Valley.  Tnirratlno 


Vi 


estward   tliroUf'h  the  hi/_;h  i)asses 


of    t lie , iW^Ms:^ 
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sects? and  plants,  "but  tSxfts^opent  too  lar-e  a  subject  for 
esent  consideration. 
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HoweTer,  the  discorery  of  this  agreement  l)y  no  means 
suggested  the  roTelation  that  was  to  follow— namely  that  nearly 
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(Vvv,Ob/VvNAvA^aj^ 


'A 


cnMnnvnL 


/: 
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are  i^>nf.ir>ft1   or  nraeticallY 


identical  with  corresponding  names  in  dialects  of  the  Ifikjit 
s^oct— a  stock  restricted  to  the  hot  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the 

s 

interior  of  California.  And  yet,  as  well  known,  the  languages 
of  these  two  stocks  (eliminating  the  names  in  question)  axe 


.  It  is  ohyious  therefore  that  the  animal 


e^wei 


W*lhe  STTTfl. 


tribes  on  fiie  west— triT)ef  with  which  their  ancestors  came  in 
contact "W crossing-,  the  mountains— no  one  knows  how  long  ago. 


Mojflnche  Tribes." 

no%-  B»  simple. 


••^pt. 


oppod^te  side  of  the 

rwiafka'Me.  sin?5e--^/the  north  as  aBsead, 
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vain  QaMEtn* 

This  istlii 

»  More 
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ed  the  Owens 


Valley  MeHaehe^BjTe  in^. 


ntact  irith  their  relatives 


the  Mono 


withi 


«qr  inw 


inX  barrier — and 


yet/IBe^niinal  names  in 


ion  are  wholly 


Y-(i, 
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nt,  Jlatw^'^'^^^'-' 


While  the  borrowing  of  indiridual  words  by  adjoin- 
ing tribes  is  well  knownW,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  con- 


siderable body  of  words  from  the  language  of  one  stock  by 


/ 


quite  a  different  thing. 


Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  their  studies  of  the  resem- 
blances  of  words  in  the  languages  of  the  yarious  stocks  of 

ft 

California  found  that  "beyond  onomatopoetic  names  of  birds 

» 

there  was  no  one  class  of  words  that  seemed  more  or  less 
given  than  others  to  transference  by  loan."  jjfr  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  surprisingly  few  of  the  borrowed  names 

» 

are  those  of  birds. ^ But  a  much  more  remarkable  thing  has 
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^    linguistic  Families  of  California,  p. 50,  1919. 
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happened;  fl  series  of  tribes  of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic 
stock,  instead  of  using  the  animal  names  of  adjacent  tribes 
of  their  own  stock,  have  adopted  a  body  of  strange  names 
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from  the  language  of  an  unrelated  and  widely  different  stock. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  parallel  is  known. 

Twenty-lNW  kinds  of  mammals  (not  count  ib^  t)^  Bettd) 
occur  in  both  Monache  and  Tokut  territory  and  are  known  to 
the  older  people  of  both  linguistic  stocks.  Sixteen  of  these 

have  names  essentially  the  same  in  hoth  languages; .\mn   appear 

••         • 

to  have  different  names.  The*  I\fiT%   Squirrel  and  the  Pats 
are  omitted — the  former  because  it  is  named  from  its  voice; 


the  latter  because  the  number  of  different 


ft-ft/^vOs-O. 


A' 


of  Bats  ^ 


t=Uf 


makes  it  impossible  to  identify  them  without  specimens  to  show 


the  Indians. 


^e  results  of  this  Investigation  have 


such  interest  in  affor2ti«e  sugges-tit^s  as  to  early  movements 


and  relationships 


e  ancestors  oT^*«Dme  of  the  Shoshonean 


at  I  have  extended  it  to  include  certain 


ted  tribes 
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of  Califo 


Neyada ,  Oregon ,  Idaho ,  Utah 


[orthem  Arizona 


ir        Nearly  all  of 
me  from  members  of  t" 
more  complete  a  fwr^from 

othejpari    For  all 


^^^^^_^es  here  f;iven  were  obtained  by 
tTbe^'^TBQ^ioned,  but  to  make  the  article 
remote  tt'ilLes  have  been  added  from  'ttse 

is  aaknowledged. 
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HON^CHS  AND  lOKUT  NAMES  0?  M  GENUBA  OF  MAMMAI^ 


-Si223f  MAMMALS  WHOS^  INDIAN  NAMKS  ARF  COMMON  TO  SOMI?  OR  ALL 

OF  THT?  TRIBES  Oi?"  BOTH  lOKUT  AND^MONACHE 


> 


/ 


t^  Bear  (Ursus) 

1^  Raccoon  ^Procyon) 

»^  Cougar  (Pelis) 


o      u 


T)h-no;  No-o 
Ku-che;  Kitch-e 
Wa-ha-shit 


i^Gray  Kox  (Urocyon) 
nk  ( 


Ow-tsa 

Nah-hahf 
Wah-ke-as;  Yifah-kish 


V^Litlle  Spotted  Skunk ( Sgilogale )     Cha-choo a****^  ToT- 


/K-«^-« 


l^ 


Badger  (Tax idee,) 


•^Ik  (Cervus) 

i^  Antelope  (Antilooapra) 


u 


/ 
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Beaver  (Castor) 


t^Grey  Tree  Squirrel  (Soiurus) 
u  Chipmunk  (^utamiasj 


Tran-now;  Ho-nah^' 

V 

I 

Shaw-koi 

3oi-yol;  Soi-yo-te 

Tu-big;  Ta-pig 

Kow;  Me-e;  Mu-yah 

Te-wi  tch-e ;  Wi  tch-e-no-tah 


ail  Rabbit   (Sylvi lapsus)       Ta-o 


^    The  onl 
the  Otter. 


one  of  these  concerning  which  there  is  any  doubt  is 
_  s  name   in  the  fter  Tokut  tribe^  in  which  the  animal 
was  known  to  ihformant  is  Nah-naht',  and  the  same  narae  was  given 
"^^  the  Lonacfre.  Vluksache7~i?Spw  other  Monaehe  informants 

,CNim  of  l^th  Fork.  anM  Kokoheba )  seemed 
riot  to  know  the  anim^'and  two  (Holkoma  and  Smtiwbitch)  gave 
iC^^che^ta  and  Tah»che»to, —  a  nane  wiNth  which  I  airNunfamiiiar, 
Since  the  Yokut  name  Nefwh^ht^  was  give\  also  by  the^ksache,  one 
of  the  3#wMpe  f.!onache  tribo^V-the  8nima\is  here  included  among 
those  having  borrowed  names* 
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MAMALS  VmOSS  iiONACH?  AND  YOKUT  NAU^S  DIFFKE  RADICALLY 


v/^er  (Odocollsjia.) 
^Bighorn  fOvis) 
<^ Coyote  fOahle) 
/  Weasel   (Mas tela) 
Uackrabbit  (Lejguo)^  Kum;  KaH^«mah 


Konache  Namei 

Ta-hut;  Ta-hwing 

Koip;  To^isk 

E-shah' 

3is-8oo-geh(Tu-800-gah)     Paw-hawt 


Yolcttt  Name 

Hoi 

Lu- we  9-s  i  p ;  De  -we  s 

Ki-yu;  Hoo-shoo 


-sup 


If  I* 


>/       ^ 


V^T-Ocket  Gopher f Thoroomys.)     Ma-e;  Mu-yah 


h«i.'  ^\>nw.yc 


i«f 


Ho-m<°^;  To-pul 
Hun-hoot;  Hos-ke-wits 

r 


'/Big  Gray  Groundsquirrel     '  /    ^ 

(Citellu^  bBecheyi)        lEk-wa;  Y^e-ge-ah 


^ Bound tail  Woodrat 
^       (Neotoma) 

wlfifhitefooted  K^ouse 
^      (PeromyscuB. 


Koi^-wah 


Shit-kil;  Wit-r8;Po-hal 


Ho -mutch;  Hit-sit^ 


Of  the 


Pung-e-je  (Po-wij-je-) 
marrimals  above  enumerated  whose  names  differ 


Ko-choi;  ^itch-to; f 
;jop  oop  its 


radically  in  the  two  series,  six— Coyote,  Deer.  Bighorn,  Jack- 
rabbit.  Gray  Gro' ndsquirrel,  and  Woodrat — agree  among  themselves 
throughout  the/Moriache  series  but  are  wholly  different  in  the 
Yokut  series.     These  six  lionache  names,  es  might  be  expected,  ere 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  their  northew^reletives,     the 


-^-vA 


TTnTTh-^ 


^       It  should  be  strtrd  thnt  the  Wuksache  informant  gave  To-pul «  a 
Yokut  name,  for  Jackrabbit,  while  all  the  other  l!onache  tribes 
py)Vfl,  Kah-mah— the  usual  name  throughout  the  so-colled   'Piute* 
^^ series  of  tribes. 


w^ 

\ 
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>t 


rono  Lake  Kute.  leaving  only  four  thet  fail  to  appear  in  the 
vocabularies  of  any  of  thr  neigbbcring  tribos. 

MAMMALS  ^H03^  NAM^S  ARE  COMMON  TO  TH^.  MONACH^  SSRir.  OP 
TRIBES  AND  TH":  MONO  UKli!  PIUTE  BUT  DIFFER  IN  YOKUT 


Monache 

E-ghah 

Ta-hut 


Mono  Lake  Piute 


Coyote 

Deer 

Bighorn 

Gray  Ground- 
squirrel 

Jackrabbit        Kum 


3-jah 


Tu-hu-dah 


Koip  S:  Toi-ish        Koip 
Ek-w§;  Yle-ge-ah      E-g 


(1 


Viioodrat 


Kow-wah 


Kum'-inoo 
Kah'-wah 


yoknt 
Ki-yu;Hoo-8hoo 

Hoi 
De-ves-8up 

Shit-kil 
Ho-me®^  5:  Topul 
Ho-mutch  4  Hit-sits 


j-j,.. 
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Monache 


YOKUT  AND  MONO  UKt   PIUTB 

vono  Lake  Piute 


Weasel 


Sis-su-ga; 
Tu-3oo-gah 


Pah-bi  tch 


Pocket  GopherMwS-ah  (or  klS-e)  Ye- jib 


Whitefooted 
House 


Po-fie-ge(Pong-i 
jo) 


Po-natz 


Yokut 


Paw-havt 

Hun-hoot  & 
Ho8-ke-wits 


, .V 


^/    In  the  cfi^e  of  the  Pocket  Gopher,  the  iongva 
^i-S^  is  the   only  one  discovered  that  suggests 


Ko-choi;  Pitch-to 
8:  Sop-sop-its 


fGabrieleno*)  name 
Ihe  l/onache  K;we-ah. 
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preceding  document.  It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 
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A  MONACHiS-YOKUT  PUZZLE— A  NOTE\';ORTHT  CASE  OF  \KOKD  BO.:ROVfING 

With  remarks  on  other  tribes 

0.  Hart  Merriam 

Some  years  ago  in  comparing  my  vocabularies  of  the 
seyeral  Shoshonean  tribes  of  Eastern  California  and  Western 
Nevada,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  whilce  the  dialects  in 


use  by  the 


Northern  flute  bands  of  Mono,  I^ramid 


act^er^ 


1-' . 


ei>ain 


i 


fMonaohe  Piute)  shows  a*iGli>»«-  agreement— except  in  the  names 
of  mammals^  This  is  explained  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Monache  or  west  slope  Piute  came  originally 
.  from  Owens  Y'/xl :y,  migrating  westward  through  the  high  passes 


V 


and  Walker  Lakes)^are  in  essential  agreement,  a  notable  o>^ange 
occurs  in  that 


Piute  of  Owens  Valley— another  divi:  ion     ^^ 


of  the  same  stock  and  one  whose  territory  adjoins  that  of  the 

Mono  Lake  tribe. 

On  the  ot>^er  hand,  comparison  of  the  names  obtained 

from  the  Piute  of  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  (Owens  Valley) 

with  those  of  the  closely  related  tribes  of  the  wst  slope 


■  ;i 


r^-.f-. 


of  the  Sierra. 
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While  the  borrowing  of  individual  words  by  adjoin- 
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However, 


thpr 


tioally  all  of  the  i.^nn»T..  Plate  Manmal  nm^s  that  differ  from 


those 


gions 


rfl  identioa 


OS. 


crr^ 


of  their  relatlYes  of  t-e  Mono  Lake  and  Owens  Valle,  re- 

p.^^iy^iw  i.1»ntioal  with  corresponding 

if  Av^  v^vnf  of?!ck>i'=a^sxoclPre8tricled  to  the 
names  in  dialects  of  the  laiyiL-StofiK^  a  sxoo 

■  ,\ 

>,ot  San  Joaquin  Valle,  of  the  interior  of  California.    And  yet. 
as  «ell  known,  the  languages  of  t>»se  two  stocks  (eliminating 
the  names  in  question)  are  wholly  different. 


It  Is  obvious 


were 


borrowed  from  the  To-ut  tribes  on  the  west-tribes  with 


which  their  ancestors  came 


in  contact  after  crossing  the  moun 


tains  from 


their  original  home  in  Owens  Valley-no  one  knows 


>>ow  long  ago. 
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However, 


thjSr  agreement  by  no  means 


suggested  the 


iii^^SOthat  was  to  follow-na-'iely  that  prao- 


tioally  all  of  the  k^nnoh«  Plate  Uammal  names  t>^at  differ  from 
those  of  their  relatives  of  t^^e  Mono  Lake  and  Owens  Valley  re- 


gions  i|rA  ir^flntioal    or  ipraqtigal 


\\\tW  »^«-V' 


onr. 


names  in  dialects  of  the  TQ>^^t  ston 


"^JTStOC 


with  corresponding 
restricted  to  the 


hot  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  the  Interior  of  California.    And  yet. 
as  well  known,  the  lan?,ua«e8  of  these  two  stocks  (eliminatins 
the  names  in  question)  are  wholly  different."     It  ie  obvious 
therefore  that  these  animal  names  used  by  the  MgnnoTie  ^Uta 
,ere  borrowed  from  the  To  :ut  tribes  on  the  wcst--tribes  with 
which  their  anoeetore  oane  in  contact  after  crossing  the  moun- 
tains from  their  original  home  in  Owens  Valley-no  one  knows 


>>ow  long  ago 
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While  the  borrowing  of  indiyidual  words  bv  adjoin- 
ing tribes  is  well  known^,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  con- 
siderable  body  of/^words  from  the  1  ingaage  of  one  stock  by  flU 
the  tribes  of  an  important  division  of  another  stock  is  quite 


a  different  thing. 


Dixon  and  Kroeber  In  their  studies  of  the  resem- 
blances  of  words  in  the  languages  of  the  various  stocks  of 
California  found  that  "beyond  onomatopoetiu  names  of  birds 
there  was  no  one  class  of  words  that  seemed  mo.e  or  less  given 
that  others  to  transference  by  loan  ^  In  the  case  under  oonsid- 


oration, 


"tl^e¥€r-^^re 


birds,^HWf  ^^-l^^^f  t'^f 


borrowed  names  are  those  of 


,*.   te/" 


Ou6 


i^BBtetti^ remarkable  thing^^has  happened;  M 


series  of  tribes  of  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock,  instend 
of  using  tho  animal  names  of  adjacent  tribes  of  their  own  stock. 


More  thanCientury  ago  Powell  remarked  that  "borrowed  mat erlals 
dst  in  all  the  languages". —Lin^.uistio  Fmiiilie«  1138D  louo, 


< 
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published  1891) 


linguistic  Fariilies  of  California,  p.r)0,  1919. 
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have  adoptod  a  body  of  strange  n«ne8  from  the  lamuage  of  an 
unrelated  and  .id.ly  different  stoolc.  So  far  as  I  am  a.ar.. 
no  parallel  Is  known. 


"/ 


h 


occur  m  both  Bonaohe  and  lokat  territory  anJ  areknown  to 
the  older  people  of  both  lingaletio  stoote. 


of  these 

(S) 


have  names  ees.ntlally  the  same  In  both  languages, 
(appear  to)have  different  .aiaes.    The  Flyin,  Squirrel  and  the 


Bats  are  omi 


itted--the  former  beoaase  it  is  named  from  it: voice; 


the  latter  becuse  the  number  of  different  genera  of  Bats  in 
thie  region  makes  it  impossible  to  ide„ti|^  them  without  s,^ci 


m 


ens  to  show  the  Indians, 


such 


The  reruns  of  this  investigation  have  proved  of 
intereot  in  affording  suggestions  as  to  the  early  move- 


me 


nts  and  relationships  of  the  anc 


jesters  of  some  of  the  Shosho- 


nean 


^ 
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tribes  thnt  I  ha,e  extended  it  to  include  certain  related 
tribes  of  Onlifomia.  Nevada.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Utah,  and  North- 

ern  Arizona,  ^^   .     j  u    m^  frrm 

4Hearly  all  of  the  names  ^f«§i'?St''f?ef  fro"  remote  triSs 
r^'e^SU^'ed^fr^ oX^sr^.  t\  \^Z  the  source  is  given 
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C01ttA3IS0«  OF  UONiCHB  AND  TOK JT  NiUKS  0?  2t  Or.^m  OP  MAWmS 

SUTEBH  WUBAia  ifflOBE  INDIA"  fliHiB  A.;E  001 MOH  TO 
B(»m  OR  ia,L  OF  THE  TIUBES  OF  BOTH  TOKUT  ASD 

flESTEiiM  MOHACHK 

Bear  (Itoa) ' ^^^^.^^'^^  ^^-^^'^ 

Mountain  Lion  (£eIio) 

Oray  Pox  (Urocyon^f Ow-tsa 

Little  Spotted  Skunk (£mlfiS^)   •  •     ^^'^^^^^  ^^^""^^^ 

Tran-now;  Ohan-now 

Badger  (lasiiflfi) ^    w  v  va«>, 

/%^    ;    /.   *      i.\  Wah-ke-ash;  Ulah-kish 

X  Ai^lnk  (Lutreola)   * 

V      y,  /.    ^     \  Nah-habt 

^'^     (  potter  (Lutra) 

,  \  .  .   .  •    Shaw-kol 

Elk  (iiariLiia) •  •  •  ,    ^  . 

B,«er  (SiSi^) le-blg;  Ta-pik 

^ra,  ^ree  Squirrel  (asiom) Mo^-we-.  Mo, 

T  ,    ,„  .     ...  .  .  .    Te-wltoh-e;  Sitoh-e-wo-ta>i 

Kangaroo  Hat  {Ui£2tolS  or  ^^\    j^.^oi 
cottontail  Babbit  (^epus)   Ta-ojChe-oo 

r — "       "  .         x.i^\,  fVcY-A  ifi  anv  doabt  Is  the  Otter. 

(J/ The  only  one  concerning  ?^tSt  in"hich  t^e  animal  ww  known 
Its  name  in  tv^e  six  Tofcut  "loe  ^^^  "^^ ^fi^'',S,^J^tf°Llti 

i2niSKMei!f«;o|j.«on^^^^ 

isf.ii'°a'nr^ro5|o^g»»Sfe^^ 

fah-!^e-to-a  uiiuu  '1"'1";]''^^  '   I'he  Wa'sachet  one  of  the  Honache 
JXr^aral^rherin^lura  ln«  thi.e  ha,ln«  borrowed 

,         naniea* 


;,  .  .-'iti    .  '..V 


^mm. 


*  6  « 


yflkahprnne . 

all  three < 


I 


it  is  therefore  included  in  the  borrowed  word  list. 


•«seem8  to  a  be 
e  Piute  word. 


^The  Monaohe  word  for  ^Chipmunk— 
combination  of  the  lokut  word.  Ifl± 

^It  should  be  stated  that  for  four  other  majraa Is  (Bobcat , 
Uonaohe  tribes* 
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:      WfiWS- MAMMALS  Vma^B  MOUACHS  AND  YOKJT  NAMEI 

RADICALLI 

» 

JrBoboat  (Ions)   ....••    Too-ko-bitch 
Coyote  (fiaaia) B-sliah-blts 

^ig  Skunk  (Mephitis).  .  •    Po-hitch;  Po-heet 
Weasel   fMustela) Sis-BOO-gali;  Tu-soo-f^a 

Deer 
u^Bighorn  (fiiisl  ..••••  Taw-ishj  Koip 
Gray  Ground  Squirrel 

Pooket  GopVier  fyhomomys)   •  Mwe-ah 

White-footed  Mouse  r>rs  v^w  \^ 

(fer^aaous) Po-wij-je 

Roundtail  iJoodrat  . 

TTiflotoma)   • Kow-wah 

Brush  Rabbit  (Lepus)   .   ♦  .  Tab -boo 

;;^lack-tail  laok  fLcms)   ♦    Kum 


To-nul 

Ki-yu;  Hoo-shoo 
Chaw-oh 
Po-hawt    , 

Hoi 

Loo -we -sip 

Shit-kilj  Wit-ra; 
Po-hal 

Hon-hoot;  Has -ke -wit 

t- 
Ko-choi;  Pitch -to 

Ho-moo-oha;  Hit -chit 

Mah-je 
Ho-rauoh;  To-pul 


V    Ti   ■i.iii  Ho  ^LiiLuu  LIN  L  the  Zo-kohebah  informant  gave  To -go' n    and 
fhe'liim'^M^/p^^^y  mispronunciations  of  the  l.Y^C^S^h^^^ 


y 


v^  Two  Monache  tribes  (Smtinbitoh  and  Wuksoohe)  also  glYO  fiHasS!!,  the 
Yokut  word. 


^  Three  Monache  tribes  -biw^ib^^v"^^^^^^  Sf'thriSkut .  iiadaiioli 


give  Ho -moo.  EfidSlill, 


-^^  u^W-^^^ 


>^.A,.vv*A 


--8 


llanmalB 


differ  radically  in  the  two  scries,  seven  (Boboat,  Coyote, 
Weasel,  Pocket  Gopher,  Whitefooted  Mouse,  Woodrat  and  Brush 
Rabbit)  agree  anong  thewselves  throughout  the  tribes  of  the 
Monashe  series  but  are  wholly  differeet  in  the  Yokut  series. 
These  seven  Monaohe  names,  as  might  be  expected,  are  essen* 


tially  the 


as  these  of  their  eastern  relatives,  the 


Owens  Valley  Piute, 


remaining  six  names  (Big  Skunk 
md  Squirrel,  and  Blaaktail  Jao 
isiSSi  with  those  of  their  Owen 


80iV^ 


fjThnn- 


SSVJSN  MAMMALS  vmOSii;  1 

AND  THK  OWBNS  V^LUTf  PI 

'^  Monache 


O.V.Piute 


Boboat 
Coyote 
Weasel 


Too«ko*vi  tch 
S^hsh-bitoh 

Tis-800-ga 
Sis-soo-gah 


S^shah 

Tu-seu-gah 
Pas-soo-gah 


Whitefooted 
House 

Woodrat 


Poo-wil-je 
Po«>e<»ohe 

Kow^wah 


Brush  Rabbit      Tab-boo 


^  KahJirah 
Taboa«tse 


Tokut 


too-koo-b  i  ts        To  o-aul 


Ki-yn    Hoc -shoo 
Po^hspivt 


I  Pocket  Gopher    Iwe-ah      Uu-yu    ^yr)we-4 '^'^-^      Hon-hut 


Ko-choi      Pitch-to 


Ho-rauch      Hit-sit 


Mah-je 


?C«Jl  \rJr   VA   (LMa^xJ* 


,^i-.i,« 


;■•    7J>x»>3ta»ai'yf'>r"'^^i?3f 
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MAMMALS  WHOSE  MONACHfi  N.iM«S  DlPPfiR  ?R(»I^  TO03B  ( 

YOKUT.  OWJJNS  VaLLBl.  aND  NORTHURN  PIUTB 


^Ir  Skunk 


Molb 


Beer 


Bighorn 

GrOT  **round 
Squirrel 

^lacktail 


Monaoha 
Po^e^t    Po-hltoh 


Ha«ha«»an<»no 


Tojut 
ChanO^ 


0,V,  &  K.P. 

Po-ne>-dah 
Po-e»tah 


Tib-be-mo-be-da         Atoh-kil 
Too-mah-kwe-zaib-be 


Too-he«nah 


Ta-hut 

Tu-hoooh   .  . 

Koip  •,    ^  3    •• 

We-ge-ah  ftv*A<M.W4^AJlKdE«»gwah 
Sk-Swa      K     ^  ^ 


M-  - 


Jackrabbit      Kum 


Kah-^nah 


I 


Hoi 


Le^wa^  ip 


Shit<»kil 
Wit-ra      Po-hol 


Hc^uoh 
To^  pal 


3 


^ 


^ 


6/mi)^     "^^ 


»      % 


^     6c^i2^   ^^  ^    ^ 


; 


d/uJiun 


,;^f  :S^«5^i 


UrovCi 


(5 


1 


